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Monks, even as a blue lotus, a wator-rose, or a 
white lotus is born in the water, grows up in 
the water, and stands lifted above it, by the 
water undefiled : even so, monks, does the Ta- 
thagata grow up in the world, and abide in the 
mastery of the world, by the world undefiled. 


Acc. I"" 
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THE TEIPLE BODY OF THE BUDDHA 

I ' ■ ■ 

TN tie earlier forras of the Indian religion, the faith-element 
was not strongly affirmed and it was only when the 
Buddhists began to organise themselves that faith became 
prominently noticeable in the religious consciousness of the 
Indians. The Yedic religion was a cult of nature-worship and 
there w^as even a taint of utilifeirianism in its followers. As 
to the conception of faith as a thing sufficient in itself, they had 
none of it. In the age of the Brahmanas, Indian minds grew 
torpid, ritualism was everything, and there was nothing in 
it that would betray great inner spiritual yearnings. The 
Upanisliads were too intellectual for any religious feeling to 
develop. It was probably in a group of religious mendicants 
then known as Paribbaja ” that something like a spiritual 
groping for the light began really to stir. It was they that 
entertained something of faith in their leader. This feeling 
gi’ew skonger when the Buddha became the central figure of 
Ms Brotherhood, for what kept his followers together in this 
organisation was their ardent faith in the pei^nality and 
teaching of their leader. 

There is no doubt that the rapid growth of BuddMsm 
in India was chiefly due to the greatness of the Buddha’s 
own personality which demanded faith and love in his disciples. 
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They were unconsciously drawn towards their leader and took 
in all his words with absolute faith, and through this faith 
they were led to discipline themselves in the moral precepts, 
meditation, and tihe cultivation of ■wisdom. So we read in the 
Anguttara Mkaya ’’ (IIL, p. 153) : 

^'The Bhikkhus should fii'st have faith and believe that 
the World-Honoured One is the Tathagata, Arhat, the Fully- 
Enlightened One, the Perfect in Knowledge and Conduct, the 
Happy One, the Kno-wer of the World, the Peerless, the 
Tamer of Mankind, the Master of Gods and Men, and the 
Buddha.’* 

Again (Ang. 1., p. 207} : Those who think of the 

Tathagata, are pleased with him, rejoice in him, and have 
their minds well cleansed of defilements, are those who abide 
in Brahma’s fast-day {hraJmioposcitIia\ abide with him, are 
j)leased with 

According to Vangisa, one of the Buddha’s disciifies, 
^'intoxicated in^ poem-making, lie had wandered from town to 
town until he saw the perfect Buddha and believed in him.”^“^ 

Another disciple, Pingiya, confessed: '^O Brahman, 
even for a moment I am not separated from Gotama, who is 
one with great knowledge and great wisdom; he giveth be- 
nefits in this present life — and no time is lost, he quencheth 
thirst of desire, preacheth the doctrine that will distance 
evils ; nowhere I am away from the Peerless One ; I look up 
to him with mind and eye, even at night I do not remain 

(1) Tassa Tathagatam anussarato cittam pasi3ati pS.mojjaiii nppajjati, 
ye cittassa xipa3s:kilesa te pahiyanti, ayam vixcoati ariyasavako bralimuposa- 
tham tipavasati Bralimuna saddliim samvasati Bralimancassa arabblia cittam 
pasidati pamojjam uppajjati, ye cittassa tipakMlesa te paliiyaxiti. 

(2) Kaveyyamatta vicarimba pubbe giima gamaiii pnra pxiraib, 

AtbaddasSmi sambuddhain sabbadliammanapilragiim. 

So me dbammam adiesesi mtini diikkassa lyiraga ; 

Dhammaib sxitva pasidemha, saddba no udtipajjatiia. 

„ . Thera-gathUf 1253-i, 
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idle but revere Hm, I embrace liis doctrine witli faitli, 

contentment, mind, and memory. 

In tlie Vlniansalza Sutta Majjliima Nikaya,” 2?o. 47, 
I. p. 320), mention is made of a ‘‘ Faitli securely founded and 
immovable by otliers,”^'^ while, in the Them-Gdtlia^ Sirimitta 
sings of “ Mm whose faith in the Tathagata is firmly planted 
and unwavering, and Merajina expresses complete satisfaction 
with the Buddha as follows: 

‘‘ When I had heard the Master preach the Law, 

No doubts my mind could thenceforth entertain 
In him, all-lmowing and invincible. 

Nor in a mighty hero like to him. 

Lord of the caravan, driver of men, 

Peerless and grand, nor in the Path, the E.ule, 

Can ever want of faith disturb my soul. ”00 

This faith in the Buddha was much stronger among liis 
lay-clisGi]Dles, and such people as Isidatta who was courtier 
to King Paseiiadi, Queen Mallilca, and the King himself 
confessed a faith almost as absolute as can be seen only 
among the followers of the Pure Land sects. This attitude 
on the part of the Buddha’s disciples naturally reflected itself 
in their conception of the personality of the Master, readily 
preparing the way for his deification by the later Buddhists. 
Not only was he thus made a superhuman figure, but an idea 
full of promising growth came to be conceived of by them, 
that is to say, they came to tliink that Buddhahood was not 
to be sought for in the person of the Buddha as a j>hysical 
existence but in his relation to the Dharma or Law or Truth 
which "was revealed by him. 

(1) Accidentally neglecting at the time to note the page exactly where 
the passage is to be found, I fail to locate it again w*hile this is going 
through the press. 

(2j Akaravati saddha dassanamtilika dalha asamhariya samanena va 
bralimanena va devena va marena va BrahmunS, va Kenasi va iokasmim. 

(3) Vassa sacldha Tathagate acala supatitthita. TJhera-guiha^ 507, 

(4) The translation is by Mrs Ehys Davids. 
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II 

Bj Dliai'ma/’ or Dliamma’’ (in Pali), is meant first c)f 
all the doctrine of the Buddha. Thus vre read in the Angnt- 
tara Nikaja,” (IV pp. 158, 351; V* p. 355, etc.) that ^^the 
Dhamina has its basis in the World-Honoured One, finds its 
leader in him, and makes him its abode/’<^’^ And as the 
doctrine taught bj the Buddha is the truth, universal and 
absolute, v^hich was revealed in his inmost consciousness, the 
term naturally came to be identified with the Law ; and then 
the Law and the Doctrine were conceived to have united 
themselves in the personality of the Buddha. The Buddha 
therefore was not a body which was only apparent to our 
physical eye, but a spirit or a moral person in whom the 
Dharma or Law was incarnated.^*-'’^ Por this reason, the Digha 
Nikaya’’ (III. p. 84), says, ‘‘Dhammakaya, Brahmakaya, Dham- 
mabhuta, Brahmabhuta— they all designate the Tathagata/’<^"> 
Also in the Thera GatJm (Verses 490-491) we have : 

“ The self-same Path hy which Vipassi went, 

The Path of Sikhi and of Vessabhn, 

Of Kuknsandha, Konagamana, 

And Kassapa, e'en by that very Hoad, 

Do ! now to ns there cometh Gotama. 

And all these seven Buddhas, — ^they for whom 
Craving was dead, and nought was grasped, and w'ho 
Stood planted on Abolishing of III— 

They taught this Law, ay, even such as they, 

Who were themselves the Body of the Daw.”00 

(1) Bhagavam-mulaka no bhante dhammn Bhagavam-nettika, Bhagavaih- 
patisarana. 

(2) This idea is further developed in the Suvarnap'obha Sitira, a later 

Mahaytoa production, where the author refers to the fusing of the suchness 
of the Bharma with the wisdom of suchness 

(3J Tathr^atessa hetaih Vasettha adliiyaca^aih Dhammateyo iti pi 
Brahmkayo iti pi, Dhammabhato iti pi, Brabmabhftto iti piti. See also M. 
ni. p. 195, A. X IIS. 

(i) Translated by Mrs Bbys Davids. 
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It IB to l3e noticed in tLese passages G|iiotecl aboTe that 
tlie Buddba came to be known under sucli titles as Bliain- 
maki^ya,” ^^I)liammabkiita^^\” Brabmakaya/’ and Brabma- 
blinta.” 

Wben tlie Bliikkhn Vakkali enamonrecl by the physical 
aspects of the Buddha expressed a burning desire to see him, 
the Buddha said to Hm: “Enough, O Vakkali, what is the 
use to you of seeing this foul body ? He who sees the Dhamroa 
sees me, and he who sees me sees the Dhamma because, O 
Vakkali, by seeing the Dhamma one sees me and by seeing 
me one sees the Dhamma. This famous saying later changed 
into “ seeing the Dharmakaya of the Buddha with an eye of 
[transcendental] knowledge.’ Thus, the MiUncIa^pcmha has : 
“Wliosoever sees the Dhamma, he sees the Blessed One, for 
the Dhamma was ]3reached by the Blessed One,” and “In 
the body of the Dhamma the Blessed One can be pointed out, 
for the Dhamma was preached by him.”^'^^ 

According to the Vajracched/ika Sutra (S. B. E., VoL 
SlilX, p. 140): 

“ They who saw me hy form. 

And they who heard me hy sound ; • 

They engaged in false endeavours, 

■Will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law; 

For the Buddhas have the Law-Body; 

(1) Ifuya means ‘‘body/' “being.’' 

(2) Alatn Vakkali Mm te imina putikayena ditthena. Yo Kho Vakkali 

dhammam passati so maiii passati. Vo mam passati so clhammarh passati. 
Dhainmam hi Vakkali x^assauto mam passati mam passanto dhammam 
Xmssatr. (Samyutta ITikaya, III. p. 320.J 

(3) Paniiacakkhuna Bhagavato Lhammakayaih dis va. 

(Sutta-Nipata-Atthakatha, p. 41.) 

(4) To dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati. dhammo hi maharaja 

Bhagavata desito. (JYiili/idapan/ia, p. 71.) 

Bhammakayena pana kho maharaja sakka Bhagava nidassetum, dhammo 
hi Maharaja Bhagavata desito. f MiUndapan^ia, p. 73.) 
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Aacl the nature of the Law cannot be understood. 

Nor can it be made to be understood, ”CO 

In tie Malmparinirmna Sutra 

^^ WlieD' sentient beings rejoicing in tie Dbarma (Isciplm^ 
tiemselves according t^ tie teaciing, siici will indeed be 
able to see tie Dharmakaya (Law-Body) of tie Tatliagata.”*^”^ 
Tie Sumrm.pmhlia Sutra 

•tIK)? to wiici reference was already made, concludes tiat 
tins is truly tie way to see tie Buddia because one is tins 
enabled to see in troth tie suciness of tie Law.^'*^ Nfigarjiina 
in this Mcidlmjamika joins in tins, saying : 

Therefore, it is said in tie Sutra tiat he who sees tie law 
of causation can also see tie Buddia and tie Fourfold Noble 

Trati;’^^5 

Tie legendary life of tie Biicldlia echoes this idea in tie 
following naiTative: Wien the Blessed One was about to 
descend on earth from iis lieayenly abode in Tusiita, tie 
Biikkinni UppalaYanna tie first who 

came to meet him at Sankassa wliile Subixiti (|M#* 

JS), in retirement on the Mount of Holy Vulture (Gijjiakiita), 
was completely absorbed in tie ineditatioxi of Simyata (^), 
contemplating on the egolessness of all things. Tie Blessed 
One is recorded then to have declared tiat tie one who first 
saw me was Subiuti and not Uppalavanna.^'*^ This idea of 
seeing the Buddha through the Diarma marks tie beginning 

(1) q' ITT =qT?;T^ *IT \ 

n nj ^ srqi:: \\ 

'%'B^ f? 1 

tj^ITT ^ ^ ftrf U ’T WT f^STTfq-fii: || 

(2) 

( 3 ) mm- 

(5) if— W# (“Aaguttara igama") --[-A- K— , la+fflffi!; and 
(Hsuau Tsang’s Travels), 
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of the term Dliarmakaya, or Law-Body. 

Further, observe the following quotations from the “ xiii- 
guttara Agama’’ : 

®‘The Body of the^ Tathagata is the' Body of the True 
Dharma, and what other Dharma should one seek?”^^^ 

“ After the passing of the Buddhas of old, their doctrine 
did not stay long on earth,. , ..... .After my passing, the 

Dharma will live Iong.’’^“^ 

“ The life of our Buddha Sakyamuni will be extremely 
long, for the reason of the Dharmakaya that will abide here 
though his physical body passes away.”^'^^ 

“The life here of the Master Sakyamuni was very short. 
Though his physical body thus passed away, his Dharmakaya 
is here, let not the root of the Dharma be cut short. . . .The 
Dharmakaya of the Tathagcita is never destroyed but will stay 
long in the world and never be cut short.”^’^^ 

All these quotations point to the same central conception 
of the Buddha as embodying himself in the Body of the 
Dharma. 

The passage in the Chinese “Anguttara Agama” (-hi?.. 

saying, “ The Body of the Tathagata has the 
Dharma for its food” seems to have been 

the source of the following statements in the Mahayana Sutra, 
MaMparinirvCma^ (Chap. II, Tlie Body of 

the Tathagata is the Body of the Law and is not a body 
requiring food “The Tathagata is an Eternal Being, an 
Unchangeable Being, this Body of the Tathagata is the Body 

( 1 ) 

(2) it— 

( 3 ) 

M mmmM mb 

:^mm 

( 5 ) 
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of transfonBatioB, and not a body supported by gross food,” 
(Cliapter ; ‘‘ Tlie Body of tlie Tatliagata is a Body of 

Eternity, an adamantine body, and not a body of gross food, 
that is to say, it is tlie Body of the Law,” (Chapter 

In the Chinese ^‘Samyutta Jigama,” XXIII, we have 
this: ‘‘The Body of the Tathigata is the Body of the Law, 

whose essence is immaculate .The light of tlie Dhaiina 

abides forever in the 'world, dispelling this darkness of 
ignorance, This is almost literally repeated in the Divya-* 
cmdam, XXVII (pp. 396-397) : 

“The selfhood is the Dliarma, the word, (?) which is 
excellent : the body is immaculate, made of the Dliarma .... 
burning the light of the Dharma and dispelling the darkness 
of passions.” • 

This corresponds to the passage in the Sutra of Awlm 
(WSI& • ^^The Body of the Law of the 

Buddha, the World-Honoured One, is immaculate and knows 
no iieers. ....... .Lighting the lamp of the Buddlia-Law, it 

dispels the darkness of all tormenting passions.”^'’^ 

To sum up, the Doctrine is what constitutes the Body 
of the Buddha, and he who sees the Doctrine and the Truth 
as revealed in it is he who sees the Buddha. Buddhahoocl 
consists in his spirituality and not in his physical being, how- 
ever majestic it may be. To interview him, therefore, means 
to understand the Truth through the teaching of the Buddha* 
When this idea was further developed by the later Buddhists 

a) mmm 

(3) 





iii 

(S) 

mmrm 
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as one of tlieir metapliysical problems tlie BiiddbivBorly came, 
to be identified with tbe Law or Tmtb or Tatliatii (siieloiess). 

HI 

Along with tbe, deyelopment of Biiddliologyy . there was 
anotlier conception , in, tbe system- of Buddhist pbiloso|)b 3 ^ wbicb 
specially engaged the attention of tbe scholars. ,B,y,tliis.I 
mean ,tbe .conception of' Dbarma, culminating in tbe tbeory .of. 
Ekaj^ana , (or. One, Vehicle) and. of the .,,B,bariBakaya. If all 
the .Buddhas and, Bbikkhus and in -fact, any Buddhist' followers' 
were enabled to attain illumination' by .means . of the one 
vehicle (elcaycma) of .-the’ Dharma, ' it was quite '.natural ,for 
Buddhists to .assume the transcendental existence of O'ne. Truth? 
which was designated by them as Dharmata or Tathata mean- 
ing the ,e3Senee or siichness of things. This it was that would 
exist for ever regaixlless -of the appearance or disappearance of, 
the Tathagata, and the Hharmakaya which had been understood 
as meaning one who experienced or was in possession of the 
Dliarma or Truth, came to mean one in whom the Truth it- 
self was embodied or one whose body was the Dhatma itself. 
The idea of the Buddha as the Dharmakaya thus came to be 
entertained by his disciples as time went on after his entrance 
into Parinirvana. 

Three thought-factors are thus seen to constitute the 
frame-work of the conception of Dharmakaya: 1. Paith in 
the Buddha; 2. The idea that he who seeks the Buddha in 
the flesh sees him not, but he sees him who seeks him in 
the Dharma ; and 3. The idea that the transcendental and 
absolute existence of the Dharma suffers no changes whatever 
even when its revealer himself has passed away. These ideas 
did not assert themselves strongly enough to formulate the 
doctrine of Dharmakaya while the Buddha was still on 
earth ; for he ever insisted on the moral and disciplinary per- 
fection in the life of his Brotherhood and refused to discuss 
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all the problems of metaphysics that might lead the mind to 
an endless maze. 

But as soon as the Buddha, the eye of the world, passed 
away at Kusinara, the excessive gxief that seized upon his 
disciples gave birth to intense speculation regarding the after- 
death existence of the Tathtigata. Is his passing final ? 
Does the Nirvana mean an absolute extinction ? Could not 
the Buddha prolong his earthly life at will? In the Pali 
Booh of Great Dmease {Malia.pariniblana-siM which is one 
of the oldest scriptures of Buddhism, it is stated that the 
Buddha, if he so wished, could live another kalpa or the rest 
of his kalpa, while in the Chinese Agamas (that is, in the 
Svtra on Itmeroimh we are told that the Buddha in 

Ms coffin showed his golden-coloured feet to Mahakassapa who 
came too late to be present at his death. (This legend is 
not recorded in the Parmibbmia-aiMa,) These statements show 
how ready the Buddhists were to admit in the Master some 
supernatmal qualities and something that was not to expire 
with the passing of one’s physical existence. 

As years rolled on, the disciples grew more and more 
convinced of the eternality and supernatural personality of the 
Buddha. While he was walking among them on earth, the 
love and reverence they felt for him was readily satisfied, but 
with his passing their emotional life would not be pacified 
with empty intellectuahsm. At first the latter must have 
strived to affirm itself against the claims of the emotion, as 
Buddhism is essentially a religion of the intellect and its fol- 
lowers endeavoured to live according to the Buddha’s last 
instruction, Take refuge in yourself making yourself the 
lamp ; take refuge in the Dharma making it your lamp.”^^^ 
But inasmuch as they were all human, they could not but 
think of their Master so serene, so noble, so compassionate, 

(1) Attadipii attasara^a Dhammadipa dliammaHiiriina, Tarinibbana 
SuUa, II. 26. 
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and so feir above ordinary mortals in every way, as a being 
not quite of the same stuff as themselves. The logical conse- 
quence of this feeling was a conception of a supernatural and 
superhuman Buddha. Especially among the lay-disciples there 
was nothing to prevent them from worshipping him as the 
incarnation of a spiritual being, and every object that was 
connected with him as partating something of his superhuman 
quality. Thus not only the , Buddha himself but his relics, 
his words, his personal articles such as the bowl, robe, etc., 
and even the sights reminiscent of his life were objects of deep 
reverence and even of worship. The hope for a future Bud- 
dha's appearance on earth may also be regarded as a natural 
collorary to the supernaturalism of Biicldhahood. 

IV 

There is no doubt that all the legendary stories of Bud- 
dha’s life now in our possession belong to a much later age, 
but I am not yet qualified to pronounce judgment upon the 
respective antiquiiy of these stories, except the general remark 
that a story comparatively simple and rich in human elements 
must have been compiled the earliest Tlie poetic process of 
deification may be considered to have been a double one, 
one regarding the Buddha’s former lives and the other regarding 
his life while he was among ourselves. The former has been 
transmitted to us in the Jutaka Tales, 547 in number, which 
are told in a mixed sbyle, prose and verse, the latter being 
an earlier form of the Tales. In my view, the Gariya-pitaka ” 
older form of the Jatakas, and the Jcitaka- 
mCda ^ elaboration of the Jatakas them- 

selves. ■ ■ 

The origin of the Jatakas is in the Buddha’s narrations 
of his own past lives and of those of his disciples. They 
were meant to illustrate the doctrine of karma. But the con- 
viction which ever grew stronger among the followers of the 
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BaddliR coBcerning tlie siipernatiiralness of liis personality^ 
gradually worked out tlie rich treasury of the Jatakas as we 
have them now. In them it is told that the Buddha went 
through many a rebirth in order to perfect his personality by 
the practise of the ten Paramitas or perfect virtues: charity 
{dana)^ morals (Jsila), renunciation (nikkliama), wisdom (Mna), 
energy (vm/a), patience (Idicmti), sincerity (sacca), resolution 
(adhiithana), compassion (;meUa), and disinterestedness (iipshlia). 
Thus before he came on earth for the final appearance, he is 
said to have been in Tiishita heaven, Pdmmitd means per- 
fection or consummation, that is, to realise all that is contained 
in a virtue to its fullest extent. Per instance, in practising 
the virtue of charity the Jatakas make the Buddha sacrifice 
not only his possessions, but parts of Ms body and even his 
very life for the sake of his fellow-beings. 

The thought underlying the Jataka Tales developed on 
the one hand into the conception of Bodhisattvaship, and on 
the other instigated the growth of mythical elements in the 
life of Buddha, sach as his decision while in Tushita heaven 
to come down on earth or his entrance into the womb of 
Queen Maya in the form of a white elephant. 

The supernaturalisation of the life of a religious leader is 
a common phenomenon and Buddhism was no exception. The 
thirty-two special features, however, of perfect manhood, which 
are generally ascribed to Buddha are borrowed from phrenology 
taught by the Lokayata and other non-Buddhist schools and 
not at all originjil to Buddhism. Later, a Sambhogakaya 
Buddha came to be in possession of those marks as 

well as the eighty minor ones. 

^ One way of mytHcally transcribing the earthly life of 
Sakyamuni was to treat it dramatically, and another way was 
to regard poetic dictions as literary facts. An instance of the 
first process is the description of the Buddha’s four visions of 
old age, sickness, death, and religious serenity. This was 
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evidently a dramatic setting of the fact tliat tlie Buddlia 
abandoned Ms pride in a youtMal life, bealthj and well-being 
as recorded in a Pali sntta called Ariycipcmiyescma (wliicli 
corresponds to the Chinese 39). As to examples 

of poefcic license given to the life of Buddha, there are plenty : 
The spiritual straggles he had to go through before his at- 
tainment of the Bodhi (perfect wisdom) are depicted in the 
visit of Mara who tries to tempt him away from the path of 
righteousness ; his opening the eye of knowledge which would 
dispel the darkness of ignorance prevailing in the world is 
thus beautifully jQgurated in the Divycimdmia (XXYII, p. 
365): 

fsTlT 1 

»j3i5rW5§:irT'g s^T I 

The beautiful colour of the Buddha^s skin is compared 
to gold or violet-gold mined at Jambnnadi ; his carriage so 
majestic and awe-inspiring is likened to the king of the 
eleploants, as is seen from the Divyavadana, XX'VII, p. 364 : 

grfHirsf jrfipTt \ 

srinn a 

With the supemataralisation of the Buddha, it was natural 
that miracles so strongly forbidden by him were to creep more 

Compare the following extract from the Chinese translation of the Lifi 
of King Asoka in the “Samyutta Agama,” No. 23 (fsfWBEllS- 2£): 

lli.TSPJt¥ 

The Chinese SiUra of King Asoka liss- 

m&jmm 
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and more into Ms own life, displacing tlie liiiniaii elements 
in wMcli it must have been abundant. 

■' V 

While this mythical traDsforniatlon was going on on the 
one hand, the Elders were on the other hand quite persistent 
in preserving the humanness of Buddhahood. True, they, like 
others, conceded to him the thirty-two special and eighty 
minor marks of a gi*eat man, the ten powers (Safe), eighteen 
unique qualities {avenilca^lliarmd)^ and four convictions (-ym- 
STiXidya)) but they held to the following views. 

1. That the Buddha’s last existence on earth was a 
product of karmfi, and it was subject to natural laws. 

2. That the Buddha did not preach all doctiines with 
one voice, even in him there was a not-all-sufficient doctrine. 

3. That the Buddha was not omniscient every moment 
of his life, his wisdom was awakened through meditation and 
reflection. 

4. That as far as emancipation itself is concerned no 
qualitative distinction is to be made between that of the 
Buddha and that of Ms disciples (belonging to the two Yanas), 
the only difference between the two lying in the Realisation 
or the Way. 

Against these human views of Buddhahood, the Ma- 
liasanghikas contended that (1) the Buddha-body was not 
subject to natural law’-s, (2) the Buddha-body was not bound 
by space, (3) the Buddha preaches all doctrines with one 
voice, (4) whatever doctrine he teaches is all-sufficient, (5) 
the life of the Buddha is eternal, (6) his power is infinite, 
(7) he does not dream, (8) he is omniscient at any moment. 
The Buddha w^as thus completely deified. 

In Vasiimitra’s li'caiise m the Wheel of Buddhism as 
Interpreted by Variom Scliools mm, -fc-t-T'cfi), 

we read imder the “ MaMsanghikas and Other kScIhooIs” : 
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Biidcllias, World“Honoured Ones, tliey are not of tlie 
world ; all tlie Tathagatas have notMng to do witli tilings 
earthly. Every word of the Tathagatas makes the wheel of 
the Law revolve ; the Buddha teaches all doctrines with one 
voice, and there is nothing in the World-Honoured One’s 
teaching that ought not to he so. The corporeal body of 
the Tathagata really knows no limits, nor has Ms j)ewer any 
limits, nor is his life ever limited. The Buddha makes con- 
verts of all sentient beings, and in them is awakened a faith 
pure and unwearying. He does not dream while asleep. In 
answering a question, the Tath%ata never deliberates. As 
the Buddha always abides in meditation, he never preaches 
with words, yet sentient beings imagining him preach with 
words are delighted exceedingly. The Buddlia comprehends 
all things in one single thought; by the prqjM (perfect in- 
telligence) -which is in conformity with one single thought, he 
comprehends all things; the consummate knowledge, uncreated 
knowledge in possession by the Buddha, the World-Honoured 
One, is ever operative even to his Parinirvana. 

All Bodhisattvas, when entering into the maternal womb, 
do not go through the stages of kalalam, arhudam^ pesi, ghcmali, 
[and in order to form their own body. They as- 

sume the form of a w^hite elephant as they enter into the 
maternal womb. When they are born, they come out of the 
right side of the mother’s body. No Bodhisattvas will ever 
entertain the thought of greed, anger, and harm. In order to 
benefit sentient beings, the BodHsattvas desire to be born in 
the worlds of evil beings, and as they desire they walk freely 
among them”^^^ 

IS, it 

iMij: 

ail'll^ 
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Some commentators oi Vasiimitra talce these qualifications 
of tiie Buddha as belonging to a Body of Enjoyment (&m- 
hJiogakdya), but in the earlier days of the Mahasanghikas the 
theory of Sambhogakaya had not yet been formulated. What 
they so far acMeyed was the transcendental interpretation of 
the Btiddha-body as a preliminary to the later development 
of the Trikaya doctrine. Through this we can see how early 
after the Nirvana, that is, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, the conception of the Bnddha-body went throiigli 
certain stages of metamorphosis. We read in the Angiittara 
Agama ” (XXI) where the Buddha is still conceived in a 
transitory form between the corporeal Buddha and the Bhar- 
makaya : 

^‘ The Tathagata-Body is pure, free from defilements, and 
is the recipient of aE heavenly breath ; could such be regarded 
as human-made? The Tathagata-body is called the Great 
Body, it is not a created body, no heavenly beings can sur- 
pass him. The Tathagata-body is above valuation and meas- 
urement. Hjs voice is alto^ther beyond qualifications”*^*^. . . . 
Here we can trace some of the Maliiisanghika views of the 
Buddha-body incorporated in the scripture itself. 

VI 

T/ie Qiiestims of King Milinda which was compiled in 
the first century before Christ, reflects the Elders’ view of tlie 
time concerning the Buddha-body, and naturally there is no 
further development here than the IVIahastoghika Bnddliology 
as already referred to- The statement however tlmt the 
tribulations of the Buddha were merely accidental and not 
due to his previous karma, seems to be a modification of the 
Sthavira theory of karma, whereas the assertion that the 
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Buddha’s all-lmowledge was the outcome of his reflection is. 
thoroughly orthodox. AsTaghosha who seems to have flourished 
in the first century after Christ did not add much to the stock 
of knowledge concerning the Buddha-body as is evidenced in 
his MahdlcmMra Sdstra and Btiddhacarita 

No reference wdll he made here to T/ie Awalceiimg 
of MdfJi whose authorship is generally ascribed to 

Asvaghosha. 

It was about this time that along with the production 
of the Parana literature by the followers of Hinduism the 
Mahayanists got busy compiling their own sacred books. The 
idea of plurality of Buddhas was then widely circulated. The 
Prajn%-Sutms told of the existence of a Pure Land 

or a Buddha-land of purity outside this mundane world. The 
PmidcaBca tosisted on a double nature of Buddhahood, 

distinguished the earthly Sakjamuni as a manifestation from 
his original, the eternally transcendent one, while the Avata/m-. 
saka conceived a Dasadhatiikaya Buddha 

who reveals himself throughout the ten worlds. The culmination 
of these metaphysical speeul^itions concerning the nature of 
the Buddha wasr eached when Nagarjima in the second 
century after Christ propounded the dualistic conception of the 
Law-body and the natural bod}" in the Buddha. This view 
is expressed in several i)krces scattered throughout his mem- 
orable work Ci'illed a commentary on tlie Prajna-- 

iMmmitu Sidra, which is a veritable encyclopedia of Buddhist 
knowledge and philosophy of those days. The passages bearing 
on the subject are extracted below. 

“ The Buddha has two bodies : one is his body of Dharma- 
nature and the other is the natural body bom of his parents. 
The Body of Dharma-nature fills the ten quarters of space, is 
measureless and limitless ; its form is serene, its features are 
majestic ; it is infinitely radiant, and it is endowed with in- 
finite speeches. The audience, also with the body of Dharma- 
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nature and invisible to mortal eyes, fills the nni^'erse. Mani- 
festing himself at all times, in all forms, in all names, and 
at all x)laces, and by all means, he delivers sentient beings; 
thus always delivering every being, the Buddha knows no 
time of rest for himself, ltds in this way tkit the Buddha 
in his Body of Dharma-nature delivers all sentient beings 
in all the worlds in the ten quariers, while that which suffers 
the result of evil karma is the morfcal body of the Buddha* 
The mortal Buddha preaches according to grades as all human 
things are graded. Because of this double form of Buddhahood, 
he suffers misery yet is free from faults.’’^^^ 

Kosala is the country where the Buddha W'US born, and 
as he knows how to show his gratitude, he frequently stayed 

at Sravasti As he perfected his Body of Dharma he 

also frequently stayed at Rajagriha As the Body of 

the Dharma excels his created body he stayed more frequently 
at Rfijagriha than at iSravasti.”^'^ 

‘‘There are two bodies in the Buddha, one is the body 
of miraculous transformation and the other is the body born 
of his parents. As the latter is subject to human conditions 
it is not comparable to the heavenly one.’’^'^ 

“It is asked : ‘All the Buddhas in the ten quarters and 
all dharmas of the past, present, and future are forms of no- 
form; why d) we then speak of the thirty-two characteristic 
marks of the Buddlia ? When there is not a 'form of reality, 

(1) (ft-— 55: A.) 

m 

(2) nH). 
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wlbj this reference to the thirty-two marks V Because 

of . his created bodj we sj^eak of the thirty-two chamcteiistic 
marks of the Bucldha ; bat because of his Body of the Dliarrmj 
we speak of forms of no-form.’ 

The’ '■ Baddha with a created body sat on a grass-seat 
tuader the tree, while the Buddha with the body lorn of the 
Dliarma-nature makes a seat of the heawenly robe.”^-^ 

“ The Buddha has two bodies : One is the body born 
of the Dharnia-natiire. and the other is the body maniferted 
in accordance with the qualities of sentient beings.”^'^ 

There are two Buddhas, one in his true body and the 
other in his transformation body. When beings see the Buddha 
in his true body, every wish of theirs is fulfilled. The true 
body of the Buddha fills the universe and his radiance illnmines 
throughout the ten qiiartors. His voice when preaching re- 
sounds all through the worlds in the ten quarters, which are 
as numerous as the sands of the Ganga.”^"^ 

'‘Buddha lias two bodies, one is the Dharmakaya and 
the other is the Eiipakaya (material body). The Dharmakaya 
is the kne Buddlia, and the Buddha has a material body 
because of the earthly truth. When causes and conditions 
are considered from tlie point of view of the Body of the 
Dharma, the nature of all things is truly revealed.”^’*^ 

inTijEHi—. 

(^) ®r:-3S:— ). 

( 5 ) 
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In Hymns of the Universe (dkcrmadJiatu generally 

ascribed to Nagarjuna, allnsion is made to the doctrine of the 
Tiikaj'a (triple body of the Buddlia), but I arn sceptical about 
the authorship of this &stra. Sanshit Hymns on the Triple 
diody is also regarded by the Tibetans as Nagju- 

juna’s, but the fact alone that the verse is written in aryagita 
seems to point another way. Seeing how many references 
hiagiujnna makes in his Commentary on the Praj'Mparamita 
to the double, instead of the triple, body of the ' Buddha, it 
is highly problematical that he would take up another theory 
inconparatively iusignifleant works and sing the praise of the 
triplioity of Buddhahood. I should rather consider him an 
advocate of the Buakaya theory. 

Here however rises a certain difBeulty concerning Ntigar- 
juna’s attitude towards the Amittlbha Buddha and his Pure 
Land as taught in the Larger Amiimjtts md other Siitras, 
with which undoubtedly he must have been acquainted. How 
did he regard this Buddha? As the physical Buddha, or as 
one of the Dhai-makaya ? lu his conception of the Dharmaktiya 
there is yet no differentiation between Dharmakaya itself and 
Sambhogakaya as in the dogma of the Trikaya which evid- 
ently developed latei' than Niigarjuna, and consequently his 
Amitilbha must have been of the Dharmakaya. But as we 
know there is room enough for his Dharmakaya to harbour 
two distinct notions, the Dharmakaya as the ground of the 
p ysical Buddha born of his parents, (in this case the Dhai-- 
i^kaya being identical with Suchness, tcdhald), and secondly 
the Tathagata residing in the Land of Purity, who is an 
actual existence with disdnctive characteristics. Nrigarimm’s 

of Purity” (ypfii-o) 
in the Hajmpurarmt^Sutra lacks clearness and penetration. 
Inasmuch as we admit the existence of many Buddhas along 
with the conception of the Tathagata as the Body of tlie 
Dharma-natnre or as the formless Dharmakaya, and inasmuch 
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as we admit also the authority of the Mahayana scriptures, 
the inadequacy of the’ Diiakaya theory grows all the more 
apparent. The theory had' to develop further yet. As t.) 
Hagarjuna’s idea ' of the Tathagata as expoimded in the 
which is directed against the common-sense view" 
of it, this need not engage oiir attention here. 

The further elaboration of Buddhology after Hagarjiina 
appears in the ^^^id the 

ScmdldmrmmmLOrSutra and this idea was later 

systematised by Asanga and adopted in the Sumrytaprahlta- 
SMrct on the Grotmd of . Blind 

and other Sutras, 

The deriving its Euddha-conception 

from that of the IMcihusanghika school emphasises the Kagilr- 
jiinan view that the Buddha has two bodies, one impermanent 
and tlie otlier permanent, or the one the Body of the Dharma 
iind the other the body born of the parents, a^nd that the 
human Buddha ^vhieh is a manifestation seemed, as far as 
our mortal eye wuis conceimed, to have entered into Nirvana 
and in truth did not enter into it. We read in the Sutra : 

This body of mine is not, ultimately speaking, the product 

of carnal union This body of mine is no nmre tlian 

the Bharmakaya, wdiich in accordance M’ith worldly conditions 
manifests itself on earth, enters into the maternal womb, etc., 

etc The Body of the Tathagata is no other than the 

Dharniakaj-a itself, and is not composed of jBesh, blood, 
muscles, veins, bones, and marrows. But because of its con- 
forming to the human conditions on earth, it revealed itself 

first as a babe, etc By performing the human functions 

the Buddha merely conceded to the conditions of the world. 

( 1 ) 
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In the seventh volume of the Parinirvim-Sutra, the authox- 
vindicates himself against the charge that the mythical con- 
ception of the Buddha is a heresy. He makes the Buddha 
himself prophesise this by saying that the Buddha told Ma- 
hakiiSyapa of such a charge likely to be made against true 
Buddhists seven hundred years after his death. The charge 
is met by declaring that all the hitman conditions under which 
the Buddha was revealed to liis disciples and worshippex-s were 
merely the eartlxly modes of his transcendental Tathagataship. 

In the Sandldnirmocana the Dharmakaya of the Tathagata 
is conceived to be tliat which is obtained by a Bodhisattva 
when aU the Virtues of Perfection ixre practised at every stage 
of discipline to their fullest extent so that all the conditions 
of deliverance are fulfilled txnd perfect enlightenment is finally 
attained. This Dharmakaya manifests itself in a body of 
transformation going through all the phases of human existence, 
such as conception, birth, renunciation, ascetic practises, and 
enhghtenment, and it is this human body of transformation 
that is seen and heard and served by sentient beings, while 
the Dharmakaya is that which supports the body of trans- 
formation. The Buddha conceived by Nagarjuna as issued from 
the human parents, is according to the SandUnirmocana a body 
of transformation reflecting the light of the Dharmakaya. 


YII 


That the theory of the Triple Body came to be formulated 
in Buddhism as we have it now was due to the genius of 
who following Nagarjunn went stiU deeper into 
the ideas of the Parinirmm and the Sandldnirmocana. In 
his MaMyZna-mmparigralm-sMra we read : 

How do we know the greatness of Buddhahood We 
account of the jariple body of Buddhahood, 1. Body 


(1) Tins. j^-Ap|>ropriate teria fer wliioh 

tnenn.9 the Btiddha's a>W6}»i the of hie long aitioJpline. 
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of Self-nature, 2. Body of Enjoyment, and 3. Body of Trans- 
formation. ■ By tbe Body, of Salf-natiire is meant the Dliarma- 
.kaya of all the Tatlnlgatas, for it is the basis of all things 
and makes it possible for them to clinnge from one state to 
another. By the Body of Enjoyment is meant the assemblage 
of all the Buddhas in the Land of Purity, wliich is manifeted 
through the Tirtue of the Dharmakaya, it is the tody that 
•will enjoy all the spiritual pleasures of the Mahayana. By 
the Body of Ti-ansformation is meant the one who, depending 
upon the Dharmakaya, showed itself in Tushita heaven and 
then disappeared therefrom ; who was born on eaith an<h 
beeame capalde of passions ; left his home going over the 
wall, and under the heretics practised all forms of asceticism ; 
and who attaining to the great perfect wisdom (maJ^MiodJu) 
revolved the great wheel of the Law, and passed into great 
Nirvana.”^'^^ 

The Body of Self-nature {avoddulvahayd) coi responding to 
the Dharmakaya, and the Body of Enjoyment (.sa/aiAoyaiaya) 
corresponding to the Vipakakaya (Recompense Body) and 
t jgether witli the Body of Transformation {mrmunahlya\ have 
finally come to establish the dogma of the Triple Body of the 
Tathagata. The basis and reason of the Triple Body is the 
Dharmakaya, through which the other two Bodies are capable 
of maintaining their existence, and consequently the three 
separate bodies are in fact the three aspects of one essence 
in which we conceive Tathagatahood. The object of -worship 
or faith has thus now been transferred from the historical and 
natural Buddha to the Vipakakaya Buddha or Recompense 
Body of Tathagatahood. This doctrine of the Triple Body lias 

( 1 ) 
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since then bean adopted in snob Sutras as the Sui'armprdbJm, 
the Meditntion on the Ground of Mind, etc., and in the fol- 
lowing Sastras : Vasnbandhu’s Saddharma-pmidariJiasutra- 
upadesa Dharmapala’s Vijmna- 

matra-siddhi-slstra Bandhuprabha’s Dis- 

course on the Stages of Bwidhrihoo If BiuddhaJMmiika, 

Hymns of DlnrmadMtu Hymns of tJw 

Trikaya and so on. 

The Suvarnaprciblia treats of the Trikiiya theory in one 
of its chapters entitled “ Distinction of the Three Boies,” (H 
aa)’ ^ this chapter does not appear in the Sanskrit 
o.dginal recently discovered and also in the earliest Chinese 
translation by Dharmaraksha 412-421), we may 

reasonably conclude that the dogma of the Triple Body de- 
■j eloped later than the compilation of the earlier Suvarnnprahha. 
Whatever this was, the dogma as incorporated in the later 
version of the Sutra has evidently followed Asanga. 

“ There are three bodies in the TathSgata. What are 
they? 1. The Body of Transformation, 2. The Body of 
Eesponse, and 3. The Body of the Law. How does the Bo- 
dhisattva understand the Body of Transformation ? While the 
Tathagata is still at the stage of discipline, he practises all 
kinds of disciplinary rules for the sake of sentient beings ; and 
thus disciplining himself he finally attains perfection in it. 
Because of the power thus gained through his discipline, he 
attains great freedom, he thoroughly nnderatands all sentient 
beings 6.ach according to his disposition, conduct, and position. 
When the Tathagata manifests himself in various forms, he 
does not wait for the time, nor does he miss the time ; he is 
always in accordance with the place, time, and conduct of all 
beings, and discourses for them accordingly. This is his Body 

!' “How does the Bodhisattva undersimd the Body of 

ae Bodhisattvas obtain a 
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tbordngla, passageway, a Tathagata preaclies tlie trntb. by wliicli 
tbey come to understand the- oneness of Samsara (birtli-and- 
deatb) and Nirvana. . This Body wHcli is cbaracterised witli 
the thirty-two major and the eighty minor marks of a superior 
man and invested with a halo around the head and back, is 
manifested by the Tathagata, because sentient beings are to 
be freed from the fears and Joys that arise from their ma- 
terialistic conception of the Tathagata, because a basis is to 
be established for the doctrine of the Buddha, which knows 
no limits, and because the strength of the original vow which 
is in all truth in accordance with the Eealitj of Siichness and* 
with the Wisdom of Suchness [is such as to make the Tatha- 
gata assume this Body of Besponse]. This is known as the 
Body of Response. 

‘‘ How does the Bodhisattva understand the Dharmakaja ? 
When in order to get rid of all the hindrances arising from 
the passions, etc., and to be in possession of all possible forms 
of goodness, the Reality of Suchness and the Wisdom of 
Suchness alone are conceived, we have the Body of the 
Dharma. 

“The first two Bodies have a nominal existence, but the 
third truly and really exists and is the foundation for the 

first two When Nirvana with residue (upadlmesha) is 

spoken of the Btidiha, it is because of the. first two Bodies, 
■while Nirvana without residue {armpadhiseslia) is spoken of 
only because of the Dharmakaya ....... .In one sense the 

Three Bodies are said to be eternal and in another sense 
they are said not to be eternal. When the Body of Trans- 
formation is conceived t.^ be always revolving the Wheel of 
the Law, manifesting itself everywhere in reponse to con- 
ditions, and never ceasing to work out means of salvation, the 
Body is said to be eternal ; but as it is not fundamental, it 
does not reveal all the great functions that it is in full pos- 
session of, and then it is called not eternal. When the Body 
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of Response is coneeiTed to be in continual existence from 
beginningless time, and to be constantly at work as long as 
there are lieings in existence whom all the Buddhas emln-ace 
in their unique virtues, the Body is said to be eternal ; but 
as it is not fundamental it does not reveal all the functions 
that it is in full possession of, and then it is called not eternal. 
As to the Dharmakaya, it is not a mode of action, there is 
no trace of becoming in it, and as it is the ground of all 
things, it is like unto space, and it is said eternal.”^'^ 

The doctrine advanced in the Meditation on the Grmind 
of Mind which was translated into Chinese by an 

Indian monk called Prajila, and others in 785-810, A, D., 
closely follows Asanga even using his term, Vipakakaya or 
the Body of Recompense, which shows that this Sutra was 
produced later than Asanga. We read ; “In the one sole 
Bnddlia-treasure there are three Bodies, 1. Body of Self-nature, 

2. Body of Enjoyment, and 3. Body of Transformation 

There are two aspects in the Body of Enjoyment, that of 

self-enjoyment and that of other enjoyment.”^ 


W r^A). a, (EmuiT). 
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In ihe Lcmkcwcitcira it is stat3cl that ^' all tiiiBgs 

that are seen among sentient beings and BodhisattTas in all 
the oountries in the ten quarters ineliidxng the Body of lie* 
compense^ the Body of Transformation, and all other mani- 
festations, issue from the Blessed Land of the Infinite Life* All 
the preachings to be found in the "diffiisive class’ of siitra3» 
such as the esoteric doctrines, doctrines t night by sons of the 
Buddhas, and those of other teachers, are the preachings de- 
livered by the Biiddha-body of Transformation and not by the 
real Body of Eecompense.”^’^ 

As this portion of the Lcmlcdvatara is a much later ad- 
dition to the main earlier text, the statement quoted here 
naturally presents the original theory of the Triple Body in a 
modified form by regarding primitive Budclliism as the preach- 
ing of a Transformation Body* 

Yasiibandhu’s SadclJm'iaarpuridarihf-mdva^^^^^ also 

reflects Asanga’s theory of the Tiikaya as we can see in the 
following extract : This is the doctrine without equal .... 

.... because it demonstrates the perfect wisdom (J)od]ii) of the 
Buddha in his triple aspect: 1. It demonstrates the xeerfect 
wisdom of the Eesponse Body and the Ti'ansformation Body 
of the Buddha, which is demonstrated everywhere in ac- 
cordance with the understanding [of the disciples], as we read 
in the Sutra about the Tatliagata’s escape from the palace of 
the Siikyas and his attainment of the unparalleled perfect en- 
lightenment while sitting at the holy place not far from the 
city of Gaya; 2. It demonstrates the perfect wisdom of tlie 
Buddha’s Eecornpense Body which is realised by him when 
he gains permanent Nirx’-ana after fulfilling all the disciplinary 
exercises belonging to the ten stages of Bodhisatlivasliixx, as 
we read in the Suina, ‘O son of a good family, since I attained 

ii) aA — a). 
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to Buddhaliood it is already innumerable linndred tlionsand 
myriads of nayufcas of kalpas ’ ; 3. It demonstrates tlie perfect 
's^isdoin of tlie Buddha’s Dhannakfiyaj that is to say, the es- 
^ntial puritjr of the Tathfigata-garbha its abiding 

in iNirvana, its eternality, its refreshing coolness, its im- 
mutability, etc.; for it is said in the Sutra that the Tathfigata 
truly perceives and understands the character and grades of 
the triple world and not as is done by beings in it.”^'> 

Asanga s theory of the Triple Body thus grows more 
pronouncedly enunciated in the Sutra literature as well as in 
the Sastras, 

Bandliuprablia, in Ms treatise on the on tU Skujcs 
oj Buddhahood ^ — ^Zl), explains the text in the 

light of the Trikaya doctrine, while Vasubaudhn also follows 
Asanga in his work Discours-^ on the Ten Stages 
wheie he refers to the Law Body, Kecompeuse Body, and 
in the Sutra with the title of llahat/mabhisanmi/a 
IS), mention is made of the True Body, the Body of Pieeom- 
pense, and the Body of Response. 


In the foregoing I hope I have made it in a general way 
clear as to how the dogma of the Triple Body first started 
from the worshipful attitude of the earlier Buddhists towards 
their Master, wMch resulted in the conception of the Law 
Body (Dharmakaya), and how this latter conception, once 
finding an articulate expression both in the Sutras and the 
sastraa, steadily grew up so as to make Nagurjuua formulate 
his aeory of the Two Bodies (dvihdya) of the Tathfigata, and 
finally how this Nugarjuna doctrine developed into Asanga’s 
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Trinity where the tiiird Body, tlie Vixiakakaya or the Body 
of Kecompense, came to find its legitimate place. Tlie Trinit}> 
thus complete as dogma, , has now put the Vipahakaya^ Bud- 
dha in the place of the natural Buddha as the Buddhist 
object of faith, making its content ever deeper and ever more 
enhancing. This reconstruction of the theory of the Biid- 
dha-body marks one of the dividing lines between the 
Mahayana and the Hinayana. 


ChizeK' Akanuma' 


THE MEDITATION HALL, AND IDEALS ^ 

OF THE MONKISH DISCIPLINE 

I 

fTlO get a glioapse into the practical anci disciplinary >side of 
■L Zen, ^Ye have t3 study the institntion known as tlie Med- 
itation Hall. It is an. educational system quite peculiar to 
the Zen s:ct. Most of the main monasteries belonging to this 
sect are provided with Meditation Halls, and in the life of the 
Zen monks more than anywhere else we are reminded of that 
of the Buddhist Bro'dierhood {Sanglia) in India. This system 
was founded by the Chinese Zen Master, Hyakujo 
720-814), more than one thousand years ago. Until his time 
the monks used to live in monasteries belonging to the Ainaya 
sect which were governed by a spirit not quite in 

accordance with' the principles of Zen. As the latter grew more 
and more flourishing and its followers kept on increasing in 
number and in influence, there w-as need for its own institution, 
exclusively devoted to the promotion of its objects. According 
to Hyakujo, the Zen monasteries were to be neither Hinaya- 
nistic nor Mahayanistio, but they were to unite the disciplinary 
methods of both schools in a new and original manner, best 
suited to the realisation of the Zen ideals, as they were conceived 
by the masters of the earlier days. 

Of these ideals as distinguished from those of the other 
Buddhist schools originated in China, the one to be considered 
most characteristically Zen and at the same time animating its 
long history is the notion of work or serrice. Hyakujo left a 
famous saying which was the guiding principle of his life and 
is preeminently the spirit of the Meditation Hall It is this : 

No work, no living.” Wlien he was thought by his devoted 
disciples too old to work in the garden, which Avas his daily 
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occupation, tliey liid all Ms garden implements, as lie would 
not listen to their repeated oral remonstrancas. He tlieii re- 
fused to eat, sajdng, work, no living . At all the Med- 
itation Halls work is thus considered a vital element in the life 
of the monk. It is altogether a practical one and chiefly con- 
sists in manual labour, such as sweeping, cleaning, cooking, 
fuel-gatheiing, tilling the farm, or going about begging in the 
villages far and near. No work i^ considered beneath their 
dignity, and a perfect feeling of brotherhood and democracy 
prevails among them. How hard or how mean from the or- 
dinary point of view a work may be, they wvill not shun it. 
They believe in the sanctity of manual labour, dhey keep 
themselves busy in every way they can, they are no idlers as 
some of the so-called monks or mendicants are, physically at 
least, as in India for instance. 

Hyakiijo must have had a profound knowledge of human 
psychology thus to make work the ruling spirit of the mon- 
astery life. His idea of “ No work, no eating did not neces- 
sarily originate from an economic or ethical valuation of life. 
His sole motive wtis not that nobody deserved his daily bread 
if he did not earn it with the s^veat of his fiice. True, there 
is a virtue in not eating the bread of idleness, and there laave 
been so many Buddhists since the early days of Buddhism, 
who thought it a most disgraceful thing t j be living on other's’ 
earnings and savings. Hyakujo’s object, while it might have 
been unconsciously conceived, was more psychological in spite 
of his open declaration, ‘‘No work, no eating.'’ It -was to 
save his monks from a mental inactivity or an unbalanced 
development of mind which too often results from tlie med- 
itative habil] of the mookish life. When muscles are not 
exercised for the execution of spiritual trutihs, or when the 

(1) Liteially, “ A [of] no work [is] a day [of] no eating.” (— 

— Cf. II. Tbessaloniaiis, in, 10: “If any would not work, neither 

should he efit,” 
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unity of iniiid and hody is not put to practical test, tlie sever- 
ance gei-ierally issues in inimical results. As tlie pliilosopbj 
of Zen is to transcend tlie dualistic conc.^ptiou of flesh and 
spirit, its practical application will naturally be, dualistically 
speaking, to make the nerves and muscles the most ready and 
absolutely obedient servants of the mindj and not to make us 
say that the spirit is truly ready but the flesh is weak. 
Whatever religious truths of this latter statement, Y^sycholog- 
ically it comes from the lack of a 3*eady channel betweeil mind 
and muscles. Unless the hands s.re halatnally trained tcT dc) 
the work of the brain, the blood ceases to circulate evenlj' all 
over the body, it grows congested soinewliere, especially in the 
brain. The result will be not only an unsound condition of 
the body in general but a state of mental torpidity or drow- 
siness, in which ideas are presented as if they were wafting 
clouds. One is wide awake and j'et the niiiid is filled witJj 
the wildest dreams and visions which are not at all related to 
realities of life. Fantasies are fatal to Zen, and tliose wlio 
practise Zen considering it a form of meditation are too apt to 
be visited upon by this insidious enemy. Hyakujo s insistence 
upon manual work has saved Zen from, falling into the pitfalls 
of antinomianism as Avell as a hallucinatory mode of mind. 

Apart from these psychological considerations, thei’e Is a 
moral reason wdaicli ought not to escape attention in our 
estimate of Hyakujo’s wisdom in instituting wmrk as vital part 
of Zen life. For the soundness of ideas must be tested final- 
ly by their practical application. When they fail in tins, 
that is, when they cannot be carried out in our everyday life 
producing lasting harmony and satisfaction and giving real 
beneficience to all concerned, — to oneself as w^ell as to others, 
no ideas can be said to be sound and practical While physical 
force is no standard to judge the value of ideas, the latter, 
however logically -consistent, Imve no reality when they are 
not joined to life. Especially in Zen abstract ideas tlmt do not 
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convince one in practical living are of no value wliatever. 
Conviction must be gained tlnmigli experience and not tlirongli 
abstraction, wliicli means. that conviction has no' realty solid 
basis except; when it' can be tested in oiir acting efficient life. 
Moral assertion or “bearing witness” ought to be over and 
above an intellectual judgment, that is to say, the truth must' 
be the product of one’s living experiences. Idle reveries are 
not their business, the Ken followers will insist. They, of 
course, sit quiet and practise (^ff) ; .for they want to 
reflect on whatever lessons they have gained wffiile working. 
But as they are against chewdng the cud all the time, they 
put in action whatever reflections thay have made during 
hours of quiet-sitting and test their validity in the vital field 
of practicalitj^ It is my strong conviction that if Zen did not 
pnfc faith in acting its ideas, the institution would have loug 
before this sunk into a mere somniferous and trance-inducing 
system, so that all the treasures thoughtfully hoarded by the 
masters in China and Japan would have been cast iway as 
heaps of rotten stuff. 

Perhaps unwittingly supported by these reasons, the value 
of work or service has been regarded by all Zen followers as 
one of their religions ideals. It is not impossible that the 
idea “was greatly enforced by the characteristic industry and 
practicalness of the Chinese |)Sopl6 by whom Zen was mainly 
elaborated. The fact is that if there is any one thing that is 
most emphatically insisted upon by the Zen masters as the 
Xjractical expression of their faith, it is serving others, doing 
w'ork for others, not ostentatiously indeed but secretly, with- 
out making otheis know of it. Says Eckhart, “ What a man 
takes in by contemplation he must pour out in love.” Zen 
•would say, “Pour it out in work,” meaning by work the 
active and concrete realisation of love. Tauler made spinning 
and shoe-making and other homely duties gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ; Brother Lawrence made^ cooking sacramental ; George 
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Herbert wrote : 

<‘Who sweeps a room a'^ to thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine,’* 

These are all expressive of tlie spirit of Zen, as far as 
its practical side is concerned. Mystics are tlitis all practical 
men, they are far from being visionaries whose souls are too 
absorbed in things unearthly or of the other world to be con- 
cerned with their daily life. The common notion that mys- 
tics are dreamers and star-gazers ought to be corrected, as it 
has no foundation in facts. Indeed, psychologically, there is 
a most intimate and profoimd relationship between a practical 
turn of mind and a certain type of mysticism ; the relationship 
is not merely conceptual or metaphysical. If niysticism is 
true, its truth must be a practical one verifying itself in every 
act of ours, and, most decidedly, not a logical one, to be true 
only in our dialectics. Sings a Zen poet known as Hokoji 

(Si®±): 

“How wondrously siipernatnral, 

And how miraculotis, this ! 

I draw water, and I carry fuel! ” 

n 

The Meditation Hall Zendo, in Japanese), as it 

is built in Japan,- is a rectangular building of diflerent sizes 
according to the number of monks to be accommodated. One 
at Engakuji, Kamakura, is about 86x65 feet. This will 
probably accommodate thirty-five monks. The space allotted 
to each monk is one takmi, 3x6 feet, where he sits, med- 
itates, and sleeps at night. The bedding for each never 
exceeds, winter or summer, one large wadded quilt. He has 
no regular pillow except that which is temporarily made up 
by himself out of his own private possessions. These latter, 
however, are next to nothing; for they are Tcesa and 

Ttoromo (priestly robes in Sanskrit), a few books, 
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a razor, and a set of bowls, all of wHcb are put up in a box 
about 3 X 10 X 3|-. inches large.' In traTelling this box is car- 
ried in front supported by a sash about the neck. The en- 
tire property thus moves with the owner. ^‘One dress and 
one bowl, under a tree and on a stone,” is the graphical 
description of the monkish life in India. Compared with 
this, the modem Zen monk must be said to be abundantly 
supplied. Still his wants are reduced to a minimum and no 
one can Ml to lead a simple, perhaps the simplest, life if he 
models his after that of the Zen monk. The desire to pos- 
sess is considered by Buddhism to be one of the w’orst pas- 
sions mortals ai'e apt to be obsessed with. What in fact 
causes so much misery in the world is due to a strong im- 
pulse of acquisitiveness. As power is desired, the strong al- 
ways tyrannise over the weak ; as wealth is coveted, the rich 
and poor are always crossing their swords of bitter enmity. 
International wars rage, social unrest ever goes on, unless the 
impulse to have and hold is completely uprooted. Cannot a 
society be reorganised upon an entirely difiFerent basis from 
w^hat we have been used to see from the beginning of history ? 
Cannot we ever hope to stop the amassing of wealth and the 
wielding of power merely from the desire for individual or 
national aggrandisement ? Despairing of the utter irrationality 
of human affairs, the Buddhist monks have gone to the other 
extreme and cut themselves off even from reasonable and 
perfectly innocent enjoyments of life. However, the Zen ideal 
of putting up the monk's belongings in a tiny box a little 
larger than a foot square and three inches high, is their 
mute protest, though so far ineffective, against the present 
order of society. 

In this connection it will be of interest to read the ad- 
monition left by Daito the National Teacher,. 
(1282-1337), to his disciples. He was the founder of Dai- 
tokuji, Kyoto, in 1326, and is said to have spent about one 
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t-Iiiicl of Ills life ‘wlixcli WfXS Dot d very Iod^ odo duiodj^ tlu' 
lowest liijers of society under the Gojo bridge', ln'ggiug liis 
food, doing all kinds of sneuial work, and despised I.y tlie 
so-called respectable people of tlio world. He did not caie 
for tlie magnificence of a prosperous and IiigHy-]i( monrod 
temple life led by most Enddliist priests of those days, nor 
did he think much of those pions and saneti monions deeds 
that only testify to the superficiality of their religions life. 
Ho was for the plainest living and the highest thinking. The 
admonition reads : 

O you, monks, who are here in tins mountain monastery, 
remember that you are gathered for the sake of religion 
and not for the sake of clothes and food. As long sw wo 
have shoulders [that is, the body], we have to wear clotlics, 
and as long as we have a month, we have to eat; Iwt 
lie ever mindful, throughout the twelve hours of the daj' 
to apply yourielves to the study of the Unthinkable. Time 
passes like an arrow, never let yonr minds bo disturbed by 
worldly cares. Ever, ever be on tl.e look-out. After my 
wandering away, some of you may have fine temples in pius- 
perous conditions, towers and halls and holy books all dec- 
orated in gold and silver, and devotees may noisitj- crowd 
into thegi-ounds; some may pass hours in reading the siiti-as 
and reciting dharams, and sitting long in contemplation, may 
not give themselves up to sleep ; they may, eating once a day 
and observing the fast-days, and, throughout the six periods of 
the day, practise all the religious deeds. Even when they are 
thus devoted to the cause, if their thoughts are not really 
dwelling on the mysterious and nntransmittable Way of Bud- 
dhas and Fathers, they may yet come to ignore the law of 
moral causation, ending in a complete downfall of tho true 
lehgion. All such belong to the family of evil spirits ■ how- 
ever long my departure from the world may be, they arc not 
to be called my descendants. Let however there be just one 
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incIiTidiial, wlio may ba" living in tlie ’.wilderness 'in a hut 
tliatclied wdtli one bundle' . of straw" and ' passing his chrys by- 
eating roots of. the wild .wegetables cooked in a pot with 
broken legs; but if he single-mindedly applies himself to the 
study of Ms own [spiritual] affidrs, he is the very one who 
has a daily interview with me and knows how to be grateful 
for his life. Who should ever despise such a one? 0 
monks, be diligent, be diligent ! 

In India/ the BuddMst monks ne%"er eat in the afternoon. 
They properly eat only once a day as their breakfast is no 
breakfast in the sense an English or American breakfast is. 
So, the Zen monks too are not supposed to have any meal in 
the evening. Eiit the climatic necessity in China and Japan 
could not be ignored, and they have an evening meal after a 
fashion ; but to ease their conscience it is called '' medicinal 
food The Meakfast which is taken very early in the 

morning wiiile it is still dark, consists of rice gruel and pickled 
vegetables {taulcemono). 

The principal meal at 10 a.m. is rice (or rice mixed with 
barley), vegetable soup, and pickles. In the afternoon, at 
four, they have only what is left of the dinner — no special 
cooking is done. Unless they are invited out or given an 
extra treatment at the homes of some generous patrons, their 
meals are such as alx)ve described, year in year out. Poverty 
and simplicity is their motto. 

One ought not, however, to consider asceticism the ideal 
life of Zen. As far as the ultimate signification of Zen is 
concerned, it is neither asceticism nor any other ethical system. 
If it appears to advocate either the doctrine of suppression or 
that of detachment, the supposed fact is merely on the sur- 
face ; for Zen as a school of Buddhism more or less inherits 
an odium of the Hindu discipline. The central idea, however, 
of the monkish life is not to waste, but to make the best 
X^ossible use of things as they are given us, which is also the 
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spirit of Buddhism in general. In truth, tlie intellect, imagi- 
nation, and all other mental faculties as well as the physical 
ohjects surrounding us, our own bodies not excepted, are given 
us for the unfolding and enhancing of the highest powers 
possessed by us as spiritual entities and not merely for the 
gi*atification of our individual whims or desires, ■which are sure 
to conflict with and injure the. interests and rights asserted by 
others. These are some of the inner ideas underlying the 
simplicity and poverty of the monkish life. 

in 

As there is something to be regarded as peculiarly Zen 
in the table manners of the monks, some description of them 
will be given here. 

At meal time a gong is struck, and the monks come out 
of the Meditation Hall in procession carrying their own bowls 
to the dining room. The low tables are laid there all bare. 
They sit when the leader rings the bell. The bowls are set, — 
which are by the way made of wood or paper and well 
lacquered. A set consists of four or five dishes, one inside 
the other. As they are arranging tlie dishes and the waiting 
monks go around to serve the soup and rice, the Prcfjmpmximitd 
Hridaya Sutra^^'^ is recited followed by the ''Five Meditations,” 
3l1S, on eating, which are: "First, of what worth am I? 
Whence is this offering? Second, accepting this offering, I 
musfc reflect on the deficiency of my virture. Third, to guard 
over my own heaii, to keep myself away from faults such as 
covetousness, etc., — this is the essential thing. Fourth, this 
food is taken as good medicine in order to keep the body in 
healthy condition. Fifth, to ensure spiritual attainment this 
food is accepted.” After these “ Meditations,” they continue 
to tliink about the essence of Buddhism : " The first mouthful 

(1) An Englisli translation of this short sxitra will a^xpear in the 
following number of this magazine. 
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js to cut off alleTils ; tlie second moiitliM is to practise ereiy 
good; the third mouthfol is to save all sentient beings so 
that everybody will finally attain to Bncldliahood.’’ 

They are now ready to take up their chop-sticks, but 
before they actually iii^^take of the sumptuous dinner, the 
demons or spirits living somewhere in the triple world are 
remembered ; and each monk taking out about seven grains 
of rice from his own tewl, offeis them to those unseen, saying, 

you, demons and other spiritual beings. I now offer this 
to yon, and may this food fill up the ten quarters of the world 
and all the demons and other spiritual beings be fed therewith!” 

While eating quietude prevails. The dishes are handled 
noiselessly, no word is uttered, no conversation goes on. Eat- 
ing is a serious affair with them. When a second bowl of 
rice is wanted, the monk folds his hands before him. The 
monk- waiter notices it, comes round wdtb the rice-receptacle 
called ohachi, and sits before the hungiy one. The latter takes 
up his bowl and lightly passes his hand around the bottom 
before it is handed to the waiter. He means by this to take 
off whatever dirt that may have attached itself to the bowl 
and that is likely to soil the hand of the serving monk. While 
the bowl is filled, the eater keeps up his hands folded. If 
he does, not w^ant so much, he gently rubs the hands against 
each other, %vhich means “ Enough, thank yon.” 

'Nothing is to be left when the meal is finished. Tlie 
monks eat up all that is served them, “gathering np of the 
fragments that remain.” This is their religion. After a fourth 
helping of rice, the meal generally comes to an end. The 
leader claps the wooden blocks and the serving monks bring 
hot water. Each diuner fills the largest bowl with it, and in 
it all the smaller dishes are neatly washed, , and wijBd with 
a piece of cloth which each monk carries. Now a wooden 
pail goes around to receive the slop. Each monk gathers up 
his dishes and wraps them up once more, saying, “ I have 
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now finislied’ eating,- and' , my physical body is well. Jioiirislied r 
I feel as if my will-power would shake the ten quarters of 
the world and dominate over the past, present, and fiitiire : 
turning both the cause and the effect over to the general wcdfare 
of all beings, may we all unfailingly gain in po\vers miraculous!^’ 
The tables are now empty as before except those rice grains 
offered to the spiritual beings at the beginning of the meaL 
Tlie wooden blocks are clapped, tbanks are given, and the 
monks leave the room in orderly procession as they came in. 

IV 

Their industry is proverbial. When the day is not set 
for study at home, they are generally seen, soon after breakfast, 
■about half past five in summer and about half past six in 
winter, out in the monastery gi’ounds, or in tlio neiglibonring 
villages for begging, or tilling the farm attaclied to tlie Zen- 
do. They keep the monastery, inside as well as outside, in 
perfect order. When we say, This is like a Zen ternplo,” it 
means that the place is kept in the neatest possible order. 
When begging they go out miles away. OoinnKUilv, attaclied 
to a Zendo there are some patrons whose huuses the monks 
regularly visit and get a supply of rice or vegetables. Wo 
often see them along the country road pulling a cart, loaded 
with pumpkins or potatoes. They work as liard as ordinary 
labourers. They sometimes go to the woods to gather kindlings 
or fuel. They know something of agriculture too. As they 
have to support themselves in those wuiys, they are at once 
farmers, labourers, and skilled workmen. For they often build 
their own Meditation Hall under the direction of an architect. 

These monks are a self-governing body. They liavo their 
own cooks, iDroct9r3, managers, sextons, masters of coreuiony, 
etc. Though the master or teacher of a Zendo is its soul, ho 
is not directly concerned with its government. This is left to 
the senior members of the commimity, whose charactes have 
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been tested tlirougb many jeoi's of discipline. Wlien tlie 
principles of Zen are discussed, one may marvel at tlielr deep 
and subtle . iiietapliysics and imagine what a serious, pale- 
faced, head-drooping, and world-forgetting group of people these 
monks are. But in their actual life they are after all common 
mortals engaged in menial work, but they are cheerful, cracking 
jokes, willing to help one another, and despising no work which 
is usually considered low and not worthy of an educated hand. 
The spirit of Hyakujo is ever manifest among them. 

It was not only the monks that worked but the master 
himself shared their labour. He tilled the farm, x>Ianted trees, 
weeded the garden, picked tea-leaves, and was engaged in 
all other kinds of manual work, together with his .disciples. 
Making use of such opportunities he gave them practical les- 
sons in the teaching of Zen, ■ and the disciples' too did not 
fail to ap]Dreciate his instructions. . When Joshu was sweeping 
the courtyard, a monk asked him, How does the dust come 
into this lioly gi'ound ? ” When Nansen w^as working out- 
doors 'with his monks, Joshn who w^as told to a watch over 
fire suddenly cried out “ Fire ! fire ! ” Isan said to Kyozan 
while both were picking tea-leaves: “I hear your voice all 
day but I do not see you, pray show yourself out.’’ While 
'Working on the farm a monk happened to cut an earth-’worm 
into t\vo with liis spade whereupon he asked the master 
Chosha The earth-worm is cut in twain and 

both parts are still wiggling ; in which of them is the Biid- 
dha-nature present?” One day Obaku -was weeding with a 
rake, and seeing Binzai without one asked, “ How is it that 
you do not carry any rake ?” Another day observing Binzai, 
resting on a rake, said Obaku, ‘‘Are you tired ?” For brevity 
I have cut out the rest of the dialogues that follow the initial 
questions, but those who know know well that all these man- 
ifestly trivial events of daily life, thus handled by the masters, 
grow full of signification. 
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Tlie monks tlins develop their faculties all around. Tliej^ 
receive no literary, that is, formal education which is gained 
mostly from books and abstract instruction. But thoir dis- 
cipline and knowledge are practical and efficient ; for the basic 
principle of the Zendo life is “learning by doing.’' They 
despise the so-called soft education which is like those pre- 
digested foods meant for the convalescent. When a lioness 
gives birth to her children, it is proverbially believed that 
after three days she will push them down over a deep precipice 
and see if they can climb back to her again. Those that fail 
to come out of this trial are not taken care of any more. 
Whether this is true or not, something like that is aimed at 
by the Zen master who will treat the monks with every man- 
ner of seeming unkindness. The monks have not enough 
clothes to put on, not enough food to indulge in, not enough 
time to sleep, and, to cap these, they have plenty of w’'ork to 
do, menial as well as spiritual. The outer needs and the in- 
ward aspirations, if they work on harmoniously and ideally, 
will finally end in producing fine characters ■well trained in 
Zen as well as in the real things of life. Tliis unique system of 
education w^hich is still going on at every Zondo is not so 
well known among the laity even in this country. And then 
the merciless tides of modern commercialism leave no corner 
uninvaded, and before long the solitary island of Zen may be 
found buried, as everything else, under the waves of sordid 
materialism. The monks themselves are beginning not to 
understand the great spirit of the successive masters. Though 
there are some things in the monastic education which may 
be impro%"ed, its highly religious and reverential feeling must 
be preserved if Zen is at all to for many years yet to come. 

Theoretically, the philosophy of Zen transcends the whole 
range of disciu-sive understanding and is not l)ound by rules 
of antithesis. But this is very slippery ground, and there 
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are that fail to walk erect. ‘WTaen tkey stiimMe, tlie 

result is sometimes quite disastrous. Like some of tke Me- 
dieval mystics, the Zen students may turn into libertines, 
losing all control over themselves. History is a witness to 
this, and psychology can readily explain the process of such 
degeneration. Therefore, says a Zen master, Let one’s ideal 
rise as high as the crown of Vairoehana, [the highest dmiiity,] 
while his life may be so full of humility as to make him 
prostrate before the baby’s feet.” Which is to say, “if any 
man desire to be first the same shall be last of all, and sein^n^nt 
of all.” Therefore, the monastery life is minutely regulated 
and all the details are enforced in strict obedience to the 
spirit alread}" referred to. Humility, poTeitj’, and inner sancti- 
fication — these ideals of Zen are what saves Zen from sinking 
into the level of the Medieval antinoniians. Thus we can see 
how the Zendo discipline plays a great |)art in the teachings 
of Zen and their practical application to our daily life. 

When Tanka, (738-824), of the T’ang dynasty 

stopped at Yerinji of the Capital, it was so severely cold that 
he finally took one of the Buddha images enshrined there and 
made fire with it in order to warm Mmself. The keeper of 
the shrine seeing this was greatly exercised. 

“ How dare you bum up my wooden Buddha ? ” 

Tanka said, as if searching for something with his stick in the 
ashes, “ I am gathering the holy sariras^'^'^ in the burnt ashes.” 

“ How,” said the keeper, “ could you get sanras by 
burning a wooden Buddha?” 

Eetorted Tanka, “ If there are no sariras to be found in 
it, may I have the remaining two Buddhas for my fire ? ” 
The slnine-keeper later lost his eye-brows for remonstrat- 
ing against the apparent impiety of Tanka, while the Buddha’s 
wrath was never visited upon the latter. 

Though one may doubt its historical occurrence, tliis is 


(1) indestmotible giibBtanee formed in tlie body of a saint. 
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aBofeible Rtorj/ aiid all-tlie Zen masters agree as to tlie liigiiei* 
spiritual attainment of the Bndcllm-desecrating Tanka. When 
later a ' monk ■ asked a master about Tanka’s idea of limrning 
a Buddha’s statue, said the master, 

“ When cold, we sit around the hearth with burning fire.” 

Was he then at feult or not ? ” 

« When hot, we go to the bamboo grove by the stream 
this was the answer. 

Whatever the merit of Tanka from the purely Zen point 
of view, there is no doubt that such deeds as his are to be 
regarded as highly sacrilegious and to be avoided by all pious 
Budclhists. Those who have not yet gained a thorough under- 
standing of Zen may go to all lengths to commit every manner 
of crime and excess, even in the name of Zen. For this reason, 
the regulations of the monastery are very rigid that pride of 
heart may depart and the cup of humility be drunk to the dregs. 

When Shuko (|^^) of the Ming dynasty \vas Avritiug a 
book on the ten laudable deeds of a monk, one of those high- 
spirited, self-assertive fellows came to him, saying, '' What is 
the use of writing such a book wdien in Zen there is not even 
an atom of a thing to he called laudable or not ” The %vritor 
answered, '^Tlie five aggregates (6iwic?Z'a) arc entangling, and 
the four elements (mahahhuta) grow rampant, and how can you 
say tliere are no evils ? ” The monk still insisted, '' The four 
elements are ultimately all empty and the five aggregates have 
no reality whatever.” Shuko, giving him a slap on his face, 
said, So many are mere learned ones ,* you are not the real 
thing yet; give me anotlter answer.” But the monk made 
no answer and went off filled with angry feelings. There,” 
said the master smilingly, why don’t you wipe the dirt off 
your own face?” In the study of Zen, the power of an all- 
illuminating insight must go hand in hand with a deep sense 
of humility and meekness of heart. 

Let me cite, as one instance of teaching humility, the 
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expeiience wliicli ■ a new monk-appliearit is ■ f5.rst rnacle to go 
tliroiigli wlien lie formally ., axiproaclies tlie Medi-tatioa HalL' 
The applicant may come duly equipped witli ceiiificates o,f liis 
qualifications and %Tith liis monkisli paraphernalia CDnsi3ti.iig 
of such articles as already mentioned, but the Zenclo auth- 
orities will not admit him at once into their company. ' Gen- 
eralty, some formal excuse will be found: they imj tell 
him that their . establishment is .not rich ■enough .to take in 
another monk, or that.. the. Hall is already too ML' .If the 
applicant quietly retires with this, there will be no place for 
him anywhere, not only in that particular Zendo which was 
his first choice, but in any other Zendo throughout the land. 
Eor he will meet a similar refusal everywhere. If ha wants 
to. study Zen at all, 'he ought not to be discouraged by any 
such exoiit^e as. that. 

The persistent applicant will now seat himself down at 
the entrance porch, and, putting his head down on the box 
“which he carries in front of him, calmly wait there. Some- 
times a strong morning or evening sun shines right over 
the recumbent monk on the porch, but he keeps on in 
this attitude without stirring. When the dinner hour comes, 
he asks to be admitted in and fed. This is granted, for 
no Buddhist monasteries will refuse food and lodging to a 
travelling monk. After eating, however, the novice goes 
out again on the porch and continues Hs petition for admit- 
tance. Ko attention will be paid to him until the evening 
when he asks for lodging. This being granted as before, he 
takes off his travelling sandals, washes his feet, and is ushered 
into a room reserved for such purposes. But most frequently 
he finds no bedding there, for a Zen monk is supposed to 
pass his nights in deep meditation. He sits upright all night 
evidently absorbed in the contem|)lation of a h>Q7u In the 
following morning he goes out as in the previous day to the 
entrance hall and resumes the same posture as before expres- 
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sive of au urgent desire to be admitted. This may go on 
three or five or sometimes even seven days. The patience 
and humiKty of the new applicant are tried thus hard until 
finally he will be taken in by the authorities, who, apparent- 
ly moved by his earnestness and perseverance, will try some- 
how to accommodate him. 

This procedure is growing to be somewlmt a formal affair, 
but in olden days when things were not yet settled into a 
mere routine, the applicant monk had quite a hard time, for he 
would actually be driven out of the monastery by force. We 
read in the biograpHes of the old masters of still harder 
treatments which were mercilessly dealt out to them. 

The Meditation Hall is regulated with militaristic severity 
and precision to cultivate such virtues as humility, obedience, 
simplicity and earnestness in the monkish hearts that are 
ever prone to follow indiscriminately the extraordinary exam- 
ples of the old masters, or that are liable to put in practice 
in a crude and undigested manner the high doctrines of a 
Sunyata philosophy such as is expounded in the Prajua- 
jpdramM-Mstra. A partial glimpse of such life •we have al- 
* ready gained in the description of the table manners as above, 

VI 

There is a period in the monastic life, exclusively set 
apart for mental discipline,- and not interrupted by any manual 
labour except such as is absolutely needed. It is known as 
great Sesshin ^ ^ week, taking place 

once in a month during the season called the ‘'Summer 


I cannot tell how early this “ Sesthin originated in the history of 
Zendo. It is not in Hyakujo’s Eegulations, and did not start in China but 
in Japan probably after Hakuin, The sojoirrn period generally being a 
stay at home ” season, the monks do not travel, but practise Sesshin 
and devote themselves to the study of Zen; but in the week specially set 
up as such, the study is pursued with the utmost vigour. 
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Sojourn ’’ and tlae Winter Sojourn. Tlie summer sojourn 
begins in , April and ends in August, while the winter one 
begins in October and ends in February. “Sesshin” means 
^‘collecting or concentrating the mind.” While this period is 
lasting, the monks are confined at the Zendo, get up earlier 
than usual, and sit further into the night. There is a kind 
of lecture eTery day during a “sesshin.” Text books are 
used, the most popular of which are The JSekigansIm 

and MimairoJm th® d;wo being considered the 

most fundamental books of the Binzai School. The Bmmi- 
Toku is a collection of sermons and sayings of the founder of 
the Binzai Zen sect. The Hekigamh% as has been noted in 
a previous number of the present magazine, is a collection of 
one hundred Zen incidents with critical annotations. It goes 
■without saying that there are many other books used for the 
occasion. To an ordinary reader, such books generally are a 
sort of obsctirum per ohscuruiB. After listening to a series of 
lectures, he is left in the lurch as ever. Not necessarily that 
they are so abstruse, but that the reader is still wanting in 
the insight into the truth of Zen. 

The lecture is quite a solemn affair. Its beginning is an- 
nounced by a bell, wliich stops ringing as soon as the master 
appears in the Iiall where wliat is known as “Teislio 
takes place. While the master is offering incense to the 
Buddha and to his departed master, the monks recite a short 
Dharani-siitra called DcdMgu which means “great 

comxiassion.” Being a Chinese transliteration of the Sanskrit 
original, mere recitation of the Sutra does not give any in- 
telligent sense. Probably the sense is not essential in this 
case, the assurance is sufficient that it contains sometHng 

* That is, (TeLs'/io). Tei means “ io sliow forth '' or “ manifest/' 
ami s7iO * **to recite.” Thus by a Teisho the old master is reTivecl before 
the congregation and his discourses are more or less vividly presented to 

view. 
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aiispicioiiB and conducive to spiritual welfare. Wliat is more 
significant , is tlie way in wliiclrit is recited. Its monotone 
punctuated with a wooden time-keeper known as Mokiigyo/’ 
(wooden fish), prepares the mincl of the audience for 
the coining event. After , the Dliarani w^hich 'is recited three 
times the monks read in chm*us generally the exhortatory 
sermon left by the founder of the monastery. In some places 
nowurdays Hakuin’s Song of Zazen ’ is often chanted. The 
following are translations of Hakiiin and of Musd Kokushi 
whose last exhortatory sermon is one of tlie most popular. 

MUSd KOKUSHl’S'^ ADMONITOEY SERMON. 

I Rave three lands of disciples : He who, vigorously shaking off all 
entangling ciromnstances, and with singleness of Ihoiight applien liimself 
to the study of his own [spiritual] atfairs, is of the first class. He \vho 
is not so single-minded in ihe study, but, scattivdng his attention, is fond 
of booldearning, is of the second. He who, covering his own spiritual 
brightness, is only occupied with the dribblings of the Buddhas and Fathers 
is called the low'est. As to those minds that are intoxicjited by secular 
Hlcrature and engaged in establishing themselves as meia of letters, they 
are simply laymen /with shaven heads, they do not belong even to the lowest. 
As regards those who think only of indulging in food and sleep and give 
themselves tiio to indolence, could such be called members of tlte Black 
Robe ? They axe truly, as were designated by an old master, '•* clothes-raoks 
and rice-bags.” Inasmuch as they are not monks, they ought not to l)e 
permitted to call themselves my disciples and exrter tlie monastery and 
sub-temples as w’ell ; even a temporary sojourn is to be prohibited, not to 
speak of their ax>plicatiou as student-monks. ‘Wluin an old man like myself 
speaks thus, you may think he is lacking in all-embracing love, but the 
main thing is to let them know of their own faults and, refi)rialng 
themselves, to become growing adapts in the i)atriarchal gardens. 

haktjin’s song of meditation. 

All sentient beings are from the very beginning the Buddhas : 

It is like ice and water; 

Apart from water no ice can exist, 

Outside sentient beings, where do we seek the Bmldhas? 

Not knowing how near the Truth is, 

^ The founder of Tenryhji, Kyoto. He is known m ** Teacher o# Seven 
Emperors,” 1274-1561. 
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People seek it far away, what a pity ! 

They are like him who, in the midst of water, 

Cries in thirst so imploringly; 

They are like the son of a rich man 
Who wandered away among the poor. 

The reason why we transmigrate through the sis worlds, 

3s because we are lost in the darkness of ignorance ; 

Going astray further and further in the darkness, 

When are w^e able to get aw^ay from birth-and-death ? 

As regard? the Meditation practised in the Mahayana, 

We have no words to praise it fully, 

The Virtues of Perfection such as charity and morality, 

And the invocation of the Buddha’s name, confession, and ascetic 
discipline, 

And many other good deeds of merit, — 

All these issue from the practise of Meditation. 

Even those who have attained it even for one sitting, 

AV ill see all their evil karma wiped clean ; 

Nowhere they will find the evil x)alhs. 

But the Pure Land wull be near at hand. 

With a reverential heart, let them to this Truth 
Listen even for once, 

And let them praise it, and gladly embrace it. 

And they will surely be blessed most infinitely. 

For such as, reflecting within themselves. 

Testify to the Truth of Self-nature, 

To the Truth that Self-nature is One-nature, 

They have really gone beyond the ken of sophistry. 

For them opens the gate of the oneness of cause and effect. 

And straight runs the path of non-duality and non-tiinity. 

Abiding with the Not-particukr in particulars, 

Whether going or returning, they remain ever unmoved ; 

Taking hold of the Not-thought in thoughts. 

In every act of theirs they hear the voice of Truth. 

How boundle&s the sky of Samadhi unfettered ! 

How transparent the perfect moon-light of the Fourfold Wisdom ! 

At that moment what do they lack? 

As the Truth eternally calm reveals itself to them. 

This very earth is the Lotus Land of Purity, 

And this body is the Body of the Buddha. 
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The lecture lasts about an hour. It is quite different 
from an ordinary lecture on a religious subject. NotMiig is 
explained, no arguments are set forward, no apologetics, no 
reasonings. The master is supposed simpty to reproduce in 
words what is treated in the text-book before him. When 
the lecture ends, the Four Great Vows are reipeated three 
times, and the monks retire to their quarters. The Vows are : 

“ How inuiimerable sentient beings are, I vow to save tliem all, 

How inexbfinstible our evil passions are, I vow to exterminate them, 

How immeasurable the holy doctrines are, I vow to study them. 

How inaccessible the x)ath of Buddhas is, I vow to attain it.” 

VII 

During the “ sesshin,” they liave beside lectures wlia,t is 
known as “sanisen To do *'sanzen’' is to go to the 

master and present one's views on a ku-an for his 

critical examination. In those days wdien a special sesshin ” 
is not going on, “ sanzen ’* will probably take place twice a 
day, but during the period of thought-coliectLon — which is the 
meaning of ‘^sesshin ’ — the monk has to see the master four 
or five times a day. This seeing the master does not take 
place openly/^^ the monk is required to come up indi.vidually 
to the master’s room, where the interview goes on in a most 
formal and solemn manner. When the monk is about to cross 
the threshold of the master’s room, he makes three bows pro- 
strating himself on the floor. He now enters the room keep- 
ing his liands folded, palm to palm, before the chest, and 
when he comes near the master, lie sits down and makes 
another bow. Once in the room, all worldly convention is 

(1) Formerly, this was an open affair, and all the immdos (asldngs and 
answerings) took place before tbe whole congragation, as is stated in the 
Begulations of Hyalmjo. But later on undesirable results followed, such as 
mere formalism, imitations, and other empty nonsense. In modern Zen, 
therefore, all sanzen is private, except on formal occasions. This too is of- 
t en attended with evils. 
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disregarded If absolutely necessary from the Zen point of 
view, ' blows may be exchanged. To make manifest the truth 
of Zen with all sincerity of heart is the sole eonsicleration 
here, and everything else receives only a subordinate , at- 
tention. Hence tliis elaborate formalism. The presentation 
over, the monk retires in the same way as before. One 
^^sanzen^’ for over thirty monks Avill occupy more than one 
hour and a haK. To have this four or five times a day must 
be a kind of ordeal for the master himself, if he is not of 
robust health. 

An absolute confidence is placed in the master as fiir at 
liis understanding of Zen goes. But if the monk has sufficiens 
reason to doubt the master’s ability, he may settle it personally 
Tvith him at the time of sanzen. This presentation of views, 
therefore, is no idle play for either of the i^arties concerned. 
It is indeed a most serious affiiir, and because it is so the 
discipline of Zen has a great moral value outside its philosophy. 
How serious this is, may be guessed from the famous interviews 
between the venerable Shoju (lE^) and Hakuin father 

of modern Zen in Japan. 

One summer eveniDg when Hhkuin presented his view 
to the old master who was cooling himself on the veranda, 
the master said, “ Stuff and nonsense ! ” Hakuin echoed this 
loudly and rather satirically, Stuff and nonsense ! ” There- 
upon the master seized him, boxed him many a time, and 
finally pushed him off the veranda. It was soon after rainy 
•^veather, and the poor Hakuin rolled in the mud and water. 
Having recovered liimself alter a while, he came up and bowed 
to the teacher, who then remarked, you, denizen of the 
dark cavern! ’’ 

Another day Hhkuin thought that the master did not 
know how deep his knowledge of Zen was and decided to have 
a settlement with him anyhow. As soon as the time came, 
Hakuin entered the master’s room and exhaused all his in- 
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geniiity in contest witli Hm, making Hs mind up not to giT© 
away an incli of ground this titne. The master was furious, 
and finally taking hold of Hakuin gave him several slaps and 
let him go over the porch. He fell several feet at the foot 
of the stone-wall, where he remained for a wHle almost 
senseless. The master looked down and heartily laughed at 
the poor fellow. This brought Hakuin back to his consciousness. 
He came up again all in perspiration. Tire master, how’^ever, 
did not release him yet and stigmatised him as ever with 
you, denizen of the dark cavern ! ” 

Hakuin grew desperate and thought of leaving the old 
master altogether. When one day he was going about beg- 
ging in the village, a certain accident made him all of a sudden 
open liis mental eye to the truth of Zen, hitherto completely 
shut ofl:' from him. His joy knew no bounds and he came 
back in a most exalted state of mind. Before he crossed the 
front gate, the master recognised him and beckoned to him, 
saying, What a good news have you brought home to-day ? 
Come right in, quick, quick ! Hakuin then told him all about 
what he went through that day. The master tenderly stroked 
him on the back and said, “You have it now, you have it 
now.” After this, Hakuin was never called names. 

Such was the training the father of modern Japanese Zen 
had to go through. How terrible the old Shoju was when 
he pushed Hakuin down the stone-wall ! But how motherly 
when the disciple after so much ill-treatment finally came 
out triumphantly I There is nothing lukewarm in Zen. If it 
is lukewarm, it is not Zen, It expects one to penetrate into 
the very depths of truth, and the truth can never be grasped 
until one comes back to one’s native nakedness shorn of all 
trumperies, intellectual or otherwise. Each slap dealt by Shoju 
stripped Hakuin of his insincerities. We are all living under 
so many casings which really have nothing to do with our 
inmost self. To x^each the lattei', therefore, and to gain the 
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real knowledge of ourselves, tke Zen masters resort to metliocls 
seemingly Mnlinman. 

vni 

In t-Iie life of tke Zendo there is no fixed period of gra- 
duation as in a school education. With some, graduation may 
not take place even after his twenty years’ boarding there. 
But with ordinary abilities and a large amount of perseverance 
and indefatigability, one is able to probe into every intricacy 
of the teachings of Zen within a space of ten years. 

To practise the principle of Zen, ho^vever, in every moment 
of life, that is, to grow fully saturated in the spirit of Zen is 
another question. One life may be too short for it, for it is 
said that even Sakya and Maitreya themselves are yet in 
the midst of self-training. 

To be a perfectly quajhfied mastsr, a mere Understanding 
of the truth of Zen is not sufficient. One must go through a 
period which is known as ‘Hhe long maturing of the sacred 
womb The term must have originally come from 

Ikoism ; and in Zen nowadays it means, broadly speaking, 
living a life harmonious with the understanding. Under the 
direction of a master, a monk may finally attain to a thorough 
knowledge of all the mysteries of Zen ; but this is more or 
less intellectual, thougli in the highest possible sense. The 
monk’s life, in and out, must grow in perfect unison with this 
attainment. To do this a further training is necessary ; for 
what he has gained at Zendo is after all the pointing of the 
direction wffiere his utmost efforts have to be put forth. Bat 
it is not at all imperative now to remain in the Zendo. On 
the contrary, his intellectual attainments must be further put 
on trial by coming in actual contact with the world. There 
are no prescribed rules for this maturing.” Each one acts 
on his own discretion in the accidental circumstances in which 
he may find himself. He may retire into the mountains and 
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Kve a solitary liermit, or lie may come out into tlie market 
and be an active participant in all tlie affiiirs of the world. 
Tlie Sixth Patriarch is said to have been living among the 
mountaineers for fifteen years after he left the Pifth Patriarch, 
He was quite unknown in the world until he came out to a 
lecture by Inshu (PP^). Chu, the National Teacher, 

' fc>riy 3 ’ears in Nanyang and did not show him- 

self out in the capital. But his holy life became known far 
and near, and at the urgent request of the Emperor he finally 
left his hut. Isan (iilll) spent several years in the wilderness, 
living on nuts and befriending monkeys and deer. However, 
he was found out and big monastries were built about his an- 
chorage, he became master of 1,500 monks. Kwanmn (Plll)j 
the founder of Myoshinji, Kyot ), retired to Mino province, and 
worked as day-labourer for the villagers. Nobody recognised 
him until one day an accident brought out his identity and 
the court insisted on his founding: a monastery in tlie capital. 
Haknin became the keeper of a deserted temple to Suriiga 
wliicli w'as his sole heritage in the world. Wo can picture to 
ourselves the scene of its dilapidation when we read this : 
“There were no roofs and the stars shone through at night. 
Nor was there any floor. Ifc was necessary to have a rain- 
hat and to put on a pair of high getas wlieii anything was 
going on in the main part of the temple. All the property 
attached to it was in the hands of the debtors, and the priestly 
belongings were mortgaged to the merchants/' — This \vas the 
beginning of Hakuin's career. 

There are many other notable ones; the history of Zen 
abounds with such instances. The idea however is not to 
practise asceticism, it is the “maturing," as they have properly 
designated, of one’s moral character. Many serpents and ad- 
ders are waiting at the^porci), and if one fails to traanple them 


(1) As to the life of Ms teftohor, Daito, referonco is naade elsewhere. 
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down effective! j, they raise the heads again and the wdiole 
edij03.ce of moral culture built up in vision may collapse even 
in one day. Antimonianisni is also the pitfall for Zen foh 
loivers, against wdiich a constant vigil is needed. Hence this 
maturing.^’ , 

■ IX ■■ 

In some respects, no doubt, this kind of education pre- 
vailing at the Zendo is behind the times. But its guiding 
principles such as simplification of life, not wasting a moment 
idly, self-independence, and what they call ‘‘^secret virtue,’" 
are sound for all ages. Especially, this latter is one of the 
most characteristic features of Zen discipline. “Secret ratue’’ 
means practising goodness without any thought of recognition, 
neither by others nor by oneself. The Christians may call 
tliis the doing of “ Thy will.” A child is drowned, and I get 
into the water, and it is saved. What wtxs to be done was 
done. Nothing more is thought of it. I walk away and never 
turn back. A cloud passes, and the sky is as blue and as 
broad as ever. Zen calls it a “deed without merit,"’ and 
compares it to a man’s work who tries to fill up a well with 
snow. 

This is the psychological aspect of “ Secret Virtue,” when 
it is religiously considered, it is to regard and use the world 
reverentially and gratefully, feeling as if one were carrying 
on one’s shoulders all the sins of the world. But this ought 
not to be understood in the Christian sense that a man must 
spend all his time in prayer and mortification for the absolution 
of sin. For a Zen monk has no desire to be absolved from 
sin, this is too selfish an idea, and Zen is free from egotism. 
The Zen monk wishes to save the world from the misery of 
sin, and as to his own sin he lets it take care of itself, as he 
knoW'S if is not a thing inherent in his nature. For this 
reason it is possible for him to be one of those who are des- 
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cribecl as they that weep as though they wept not ; anti they 
that rejoice as though they rejoicetl not ; and they that buy as 
though they possessed not ; and they that use tliis world as 
not abusing it.” 

Says Christ, “When thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ; that thine alms may 
be in secret,” This is the “ secret virtue ” of Buddhism. But 
when he goes on to say that “ thy Father who soeth in secret 
shall recompense thee,” there we see a deep cleavage between 
Buddhism and Christianity. As long as there is any thought 
of anybody, whether he be God or De\il, knowing of your 
doings, Zen would say, “you are not yet one of ns.” Deeds 
that are accompanied by such thoughts are not “ sneiitless 
deeds,” but full of tracks and shadows. If a Spirit is tracing 
you, he will in no time get hold of you and make you account 
for what you have done. The perfect garment sliows no seams, 
inside and outside; it is one complete piece and nobody can 
tell where the work began and how it was woven. In Zen, 
therefore, there ought not to be left any trace of consciousness 
after the doing of alms, much less tlie thouglit of roeompensa- 
tion even hj God. The Zen ideal is to be “ the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, and the sound of ^vhich we hear but 
cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 

Lieh-tze (^I]^), the Chinese philosopher, describes this 
frame of mind in a graphic manner as follows : “ I allowed 

my mind without restraint to think of whate^^er it pleased 
and my mouth to talk about whatever it pleased ; I then forgot 
whether the ‘ this and not this ’ was mine or other’s, wdiether 
the gain and loss was mine or other’s ; nor did I know whether 
Lao-shang-shin was my teacher, and whether Ba-kao was my 
friend. In and out, I was thoroughly transformed ; and then 
it was that the eye became like the ear, and the ear like 
the nose, and the nose like the mouth ; and there ^vt\B nothing 
tl)at was not identified. The mind w^as concentrated, and the 
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foriH dissolved, and the bones and flesh all thawed away : I 
did not know where my form was supported, where my feet 
were treading; I Just moved along with the wind, east and 
west, like a leaf of a tree detached from the stem, I was mot 
conscious whether I w^as riding on the wind or the wind ridiog 
on me.” 

X ' 

As I stated before, the Zen followers do not approve of 
Christians, even Christian mystics, being too conscious of God 
who is the creator and supporter of all life and all being. 
Their attitude towairds the Buddha and Zen is that of Lieh- 
tze riding on the wdnd ; a complete identification of the self 
wdth the object of thought is wdiat is aimed at l;)y the disciples 
of Joshn, Ummon, and other leaders of Zen. This is the reason 
w^hy they are all loath to hear the word Buddha or Zen 
mentioned in their discourse, not because indeed they are anti- 
Buddhists, but because they have so thoroughly assimilated 
Buddhism in their being. Listen to the gentle remonstrance 
given by Hoyen of Gosozan (.TlISiII)? to his disciple 

Tengo (Etig*) : 

Goso said, You are all right, but you have a trifle 
fault.” Tengo asked two or three times what that fault was. 
Said the master at last, You have altogether too much of 
Zen.” Why,” protested the disciple, “ if one is studying Zen 
at all, : don’t you think it the most natural thing for one to 
be talking of it? Why do you dislike it?” Replied Goso, 
'^When it is like an ordinary everyday conversation, it is 
somewhat better.” A monk hafjpened to be there with them, 
who asked, Why do you specially hate talking about Zen? ”, 
“ Because it turns one’s stomach,” was the master’s verdict. 

Rinzai’s way of expressing himself in regard to this point is 
quite violent and revolutionary. And if we were not acquainted 
with the methods of Zen teachings, such passages as are quoted 
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below ■would surely make our teetli cliatter and our Iiair stand 
OB end. Tlie reader may think the author simply liorrxble, 
but we all know well how earnestly he feels about the falsehoods 
of ithe "world and how unflinchingly he pushes himself forwards 
through its confusion w’-orse confounded. His hands may be 
compared to Jehoyah’s in trying to destroy the idols and causing 
the images to cease. Bead the following, for instance, in w^Mch 
Einzai endeavoims to strip one’s spirit off its last rai- 

ment of falsehood. 

“O 3"ou, followers of Truth, if yon wish to obtain an 
orthodox: understanding [of Zen], do not be deceived by others. 
Inwardly or outwardly, if you encoimter any obstacles, kill 
it right away. If you encounter the Buddha, kill him ; if yon 
encounter the Patriarch, kill Mm ; if you encounter the Arhat 
or the parent or the relative, kill them all without hesitation : 
for this is the only way to deliverance. Do not get yourselves 
entangled with any object, but stand above, pass on, and be 
free. As I see those so-called followers of Truth all over the 
country, there are none who come to me free and independent 
of objects. In dealing with them, I strike them down any 
■way they come. If they rely on the strength of their arms, 
I cut them right off; if they rely on their eloquence, I make 
them shut themselves up ; if they rely on tlie sharpness of 
their eyes, I will liit them blind. There are indeed so far none 
who have presented themselves before me all alone, all free, 
all unique. They are invariably found caught by tlie idle 
tricks of the old masters. I have really nothing to give to 
you, all that I can do is to cure you of the diseases and deliver 
you from bondage. 

‘‘O you, followers of Truth, show yourselves here inde- 
pendent of all objects, I want to weigh the matter with you. 
For the last five or ten years I have waited in Viiin for such, 
and there are no such yet. They are all ghostly existences, 
ignominiaus gnomes haunting the woods or bamboo-gioves, 
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they are elfish spirits of the 'wilderness. They are madly biting 
into all heaps of filth. O yon, mole-eyed, and wasting all the 
pious donations of the devout ! Do yon think yon deserve 
the name of a monk, when you are still entertaining such a 
mistaken idea [of Zen] ? I tell you, no Buddhas, no hoi}" 
teachings, no disciplining, no testifying! What do you seek 
in a neighbour’s house ? O you, mole-eyed ! You are putting 
another head over your own ! What do you lack in your- 
selves? O you, followers of Tx*uth, what you are malring use 
of at this very moment, is none other than what makes a 
patriarch or a Buddlia. But you do not believe me and seek 
it outwardly. Do not commit yourselves to an error. There 
are no realities outside, nor is there anything inside you may 
lay your hands on. You stick to the literal meaning of ■what 
I speak to you, but how far better it is to have all your 
hankerings stopped and be doing nothing whatever ! ” etc., 
etc. 

This was the W’ay Einzai ■wanted to wipe all the trace 
of God-consciousness in the mind of a truth-seeker. How he 
wields Thor-like his thunder-bolt of harangue ! 

XI. 

The state of mind in which all traces of conceptual con- 
sciousness are wiped out is called by the Christian mystics 
poverty, and Tauler’s definition is ; “ Absolute poverty is 

thine when thou canst not remember whether anybody has 
ever ow^ed thee or been indebted to thee for anything ; just 
as all things will be forgotten by thee in the last journey of 
death.” 

The Zen masters are more poetic and positive in their 
expression of the feeling of poverty, they do not make a direct 
reference to tilings "worldly. Sings Mumon (MP1) • 

“ Hundreds of spring flowers ; the autumnal moon ; 

A refreshing summer breeze J winter snow; 
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Tree thy mind of all idle thoughts, 

And for thee how enjoyable every season is.! 

Or according to Shiian * 

“ At Nantai I sit quietly with an incense burning, 

One day of rapture, all things are forgotten, 

Not that mind is stopped and thoughts are put away, 

But that there is really nothing to disturb my serenity.’’ 

This is not to convey the idea that he is idly sitting 
and doing nothing particularly; or that he has nothing else 
to do but to enjoy the cherry-blossoms fragrant in the morn- 
ing sun, or the lonely moon white and silvery: he may be 
in the midst of work, teaching pupils, reading the sutras, 
sweeping and farming as all the masters have done, and 
yet his own mind is filled with transcendental happiness 
and quietude. He is living in God as Christians may 
say. All hankerings of heart ?'ire departed, there are no 
idle thoughts clogging the flow of life-activity, and thus he is 
empty and poverty-stricken. As he is poverty-stricken, he 
know^s how to enjoy the “ spring flowers ” and the autum- 
nal moon.’’ When worldly riches are amassed in his heart, 
there is no room left there for such celestial enjoyments. The 
Zen masters are wont of spoaking positively about their con- 
tentment and unworldly riches. Instead of saying that they 
are empty-handed they talk of the natural sufficiency of things 
about them. Yogi however, refers to his deserted 

habitation where he found himself to be residing as keeper. 
One day he ascended the lecturing chair in the Hall and 
began to recite his own verse: 

“ My dv7ellmg is now here at Yogi ; the roofs and walls, how 
weather-beaten ! 

The whole Eoor is covered white with snow crystal, 

Shivering down the neck, 1 am filled with thoughts : ” 

After a pause he added the fourth line: 

“How I reoiiU the ancaeiit musters -whoso habitat was no better 
than the shade of a tree ! ” 
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Kyogen is more direct apparently in Ms allusion 

to povertj': 

‘‘ My last year's poverty was not poverty enongli, 

My poverty this year is poverty indeed; 

In my poverty last year there was room for a gimlet’s point, 

Bat this year even the gimlet is gone.” 

Tlie aim of Zen discipline is to attain to the state of 
‘^non-attainment ” as it is technically expressed. All knowledge 
is an acquisition and accumulation, whereas Zen proposes to 
depriye one of all one’s possessions. The spMt is to make 
one poor and humble thoroughly cleansed of inner impurities. 
Learning, on the contrary, makes one rich and arrogant. 
Because learning is earning, the more learned, the richer, and 
therefore “in much wisdom is much grief; and he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” It is after all “ Yanity 
and a striving after wind.” Zen will heartily endorse this 
too. Says Laotze “ Scholars gain everyday while the 

Taoists lose everyday.” The consummation of thi.s kind of 
loss is “ non-attainment,” which is poverty. Poverty in an- 
other word is emptiness, mnydtd. When the spirit is all 
purged of its filth accumulated from time immemorial, it 
stands naked, with no raiments, with no trappings. It is no'W 
empty, free, genuine, assuming its native authority. And 
there is a joy in this, not that kind of joy which is liable to 
be upset by its counterpart, grief, but an absolute joy which 
is “the gift of God” wHch makes a man “enjoy good in all 
his labour,” and from which nothing can be taken, to which 
nothing can he put, but which shall stay for ever. Non- 
attainment, therefore, in Zen is positive conception, and not 
merely privative. The Buddliist modes of thinking are 
sometimes different from those of the West, and Cliristian 
readers are often taken aback at the idea of emptiness and at 
the too unconditioned assertion of idealism. Siugularly, how- 
ever, all the mystics, Buddhist or no, agree in their idea of 
poverty being the end of their spiritual development. 
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In Clmstianity, we seem to be too coiis<'^ioii3 of Ciod^ 
tliongb we say that in Him we live and move aiicl have oiir 
being. Zen wants to have even this last trace of God-coiiscioiis- 
ness, if possible, obliterated. That is why Zen followers ad- 
vise ns not to linger even where the Buddha is and to pass 
quickly away where he is not. All the training of the monk 
in Zendo, in theory as well as in practice, is based on 
the notion of ‘‘meritless deed.’' Poetically, this idea is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“Tlie bjimboo shadows are sweex^ing the stairs, 

But no dust is stirred: 

The moonlight penetrates deep in the bottom of the x:>ogI, 

But no trace is left in the water,” 

XII . 

The monastery life is not all working and sitting quiet 
meditating on the kd-an. There is something of intellectiml 
life, in the form of lecturing as has alread3’' been referred to. 
Anciently, however, there was no regular “sesshin/* and all 
the lectiuing or giving sermons to tlie congregation was car- 
ried on on the feast days, memorial days, or on other auspicious 
occasions such as receiving visitors, honourally discharging the 
officials, or completing given pieces of work. Every available 
opportunity was thus used intellectually to enlighten the ear- 
nest: seekers of the truth. Those discourses, sermons, exhor- 
tations, and short pithy remarks so characteristic of Zen are 
recorded in its literature, the bulk of which indeed consists 
of nothing but these. While claiDhng to be above letters, 
Zen is filled with them, almost ovei’filled. Before giving some 
of such sermons, let me digress and say a few works about 
the Chinese language as the vehicle of Zen philosophy. 

To my mind, the Chinese language is preeminently 
adapted for Zen, it is probably the best medium of expression 
for Zen as long as its literary side alone is thought of. Be- 
ing monosyllablic the language is terse and vigorous, and a 
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single word is made to convey so mndh meaning in it. Wliile 
vagneness of sense is perliaps an imavoidable shortcoming ac- 
companying those advantages, Zen knows how to avail itself 
of it, and the very vagueness of the langnage becomes a 
most ' powerful weapon in the hand of the master. He is 
far from wanting to be obscure and misleading, but a well- 
chosen monosyllable grows when it foils from his lips into a 
most pregnant word loaded with the whole system of Zen. 
Ummoii is regarded as the foremost adept in this direction. 
To show the extreme laconism of his sayings, the following 
are quoted. 

When he was asked what was the sword of Umraon, he 
replied, “Hung!” (|g) 

“ What is the one straight passage to Ummon ? “ Most 

intimate ! ” (^) 

“ Which one of the Trikaya [Three Bodies of Buddha] 
is it that will sermonise ? “ To the point ! ’’ (^) 

I understand this is said by all the old masters, that 
when you know [the truth], all the karma-hindrances are empty 
from the beginning; but if you do not, you have to pay all 
the debts back. I Avonder if the Second Patriarch knew this 
or not.'’ Replied the master, Most certainly ! " (5§) 

‘^What is the eye of the true Bharma?” ^^Eveiy- 
where ! ” (-^*) 

When one commits patricide, or matricide, one goes to 
the Bnddha to confess the sin ; when however one murders a 
Buddlia or patriarch, where should one go for confession ? 

Exposed ! ” (^) 

‘'What is the Tao [path, way, or truth]?” “Walk 
on!” (*) 

“How is it that without the parent’s consent one can- 
not be ordained ? ” “ How shallow I ” {'^) “ I amnot under- 

stand” “How deep!” CJi) 

“What kind of phrase is it that does not cast any 
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sliadow?’’ ‘‘^Kevealed! ’’ (^) 

<f jjow do jou baye an eje in a qiiestion^'^ ? ” Blind.’’ 

Just one monosyllable, and tlie difficulties are disposed 
of. The Zen master has generally notliing to do witli circum- 
locution; if any one is a direct and plain speaker, lie is tlie 
directest in hitting: tlie point and the plainest in expressing 
his thoughts: without any encumbering appendages. To these 
purposes, the Chinese language is eminently suited. Brevity 
and forcefulness are its specific qualities, for each simple syl- 
lable is a word and sometimes even makes a complete sen- 
tence. A string of a few nouns with no verbs or with no 
connectives is often sufficient to express a complex thought. 
Chinese literature is naturally full of trenchant epigrams and 
pregnant aphorisms. The words are unwieldy and discon- 
nected: when they are put together, they are like so many 
pieces of rock with nothing cementing them to one another. 
They do not present themselves as organic. Each link in the 
chain has a separate independent existence. But as each 
syllable is pronounced, the whole effect is irresistible. Chinese 
is a mystic language par eoocellence. 

As terseness and directness is the life of Zen, its literature 
is full of idiomatic and colloquial expressions. The Chinese, as 

(1) Not an ordinary question asking enlightenment, but one that has 
a point in it showing some understanding on the part of the inqxiirer. All 
those questions already quoted must not be taken in their superficial or 
literary sense. They are generally metaphors. For instance, when one asks 
about a phrase having no shadow, he does not mean any ordinary ensemble 
of words known grammaticaUy as such, but an absolute proi^osition whose 
verity is so beyond a shadow of doubt that every rational being will at once 
recognise as tnxe on hearing it. Again, when reference is made to murder- 
ing a parent or a Buddha, it has really nothing to do with such horrible 
crimes, but as we have in Binzai’s sermon elsewhere, the murdering is 
transcending the relativity of a phenomenal world. TTltimately, therefore, 
this question amounts to the same thing as asking Where is the One to be 
reduced, when the Many are reduced to the One ? 
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you .all . know, Toeing such sticklers of classic formalism,, seliolars 
and pMio.3opliers diclnot Imow how tomxpress tliemselyes but 
in elegant and liighly polished style. And consequently all that 
is left to ns in ancient Chinese literature is this classicism, 
nothing of popular and colloquial lore has come down to 
posterity. Whatever we have of the latter from the T’ang 
and the Snug dynasty is to be sought in the writings of the 
Zen masters. It is an irony of fate that those %vho so despised 
the use of letters as conveyor of trnth and directly appealed 
to tlie understanding of an intuitive faeultj^ became the bearers 
and transmitters of ancient popular idioms and expressions 
■which were thrown away by the classical writers as unworthy 
and vulgar from the main body of literature. The reason 
however is plain. Buddha preached in the vernacular language 
of the people ; so did Christ. The Greek or Sanskrit (or even 
Pali) texts are all later elaboration when the faith began to 
grow stale, and scholasticism had a chance to assert itself. 
Then the living religion turned into an intellectual system and 
had to be translated into a highly but artificially polished and 
therefore more or less stilted formalism. This had been what 
Zen most emphatically opposed frnrn the very beginning, and 
the consequence was naturally that the language it chose w^as 
that which most apjpealed to the people in general, that is, 
to their hearts open for a new living light. The Zen masters 
whenever they could avoided the technical nomenclature of 
Buddhist philosophy, not only did they discuss sncli subjects 
as appealed to a plain man, but they made use of his every- 
day langTiage which was the veHcle appreciated by the masses 
and at the same time most expressive of the central ideas of 
Zen. Thus became Zen literatee a unique repository of an- 
cient wisdom. In Japan too when Hakuin modernised Zen, 
he utilised profusely slangy phrases, colloquialisms, and even 
popular songs. This neological tendency of Zen is inevitable, 
seeing that it is creative and refuses to express itself in the 
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worB-out lifeless language of scholars and stylists. As the 
result even learned students of (’Jliinese literature these days 
are unable to understand the Zen writings, even tiieir literal 
meanings. Thus has Zen literature come to constitiite a unique 
class of literary work in China, standing all by itself outside 
the main bulk of classical literature. 

XIII , 

It may not be inopportune in conchisioii to give here 
some of the sermons by the masters as recorded in literature. 

Joshu says: ‘‘This thing is like holding up a 

transparent crystal in your hand. When a stmnger comes, it 
reflects him as such; when a native OMnese comes, it re- 
flects him as snch. I pick up a blade of grass and make it 
work like a golden-bodied one^*^ sixteen feet high. I again 
lake hold of a golden-hodied one sixteen leet high and inake 
him act like a blade of grass. Buddha is what constitutes 
human feelings and Iiiiman feelings are no other than Bud- 
dhahood.” A monk asked, 

“ Bor whom are Buddha’s feelings stirred ? ” 

“His feelings are stirred for all sentient beings.” 

“How does he rid of them then?” 

“ What is the use of ridding of tliom ? ” answered the 
..master. 

On another occasion he said: “Kaslu'apa handed [the 
Law] over to Ananda, and can you tell me to wh(?m Bodhi- 

(1) Jdshn (77a-8J)7} \va» one of tlie early inttBters of io the 'Uang 
dynasty when it began to flourish in its vigorous freshness. Hi‘ attained to 
the high age of one hundred and twenty. His sermons were always short 
and to the point, and his answers were noted for their being so natural and 
yet so slippery, so hard to catch. 

(2) This means Buddha who is stipposed by Ihiddhists to have be^m 
the owner of a golden-oolonred body. 

(8) Generally filter a sermon the monies C3me out and ask various 
questions bearing on the subject of the sermon, though freciuently inditferent 
ones axe produced too. 
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.Dliftmia. handed it over?” A monk said: “How is it that 
Ave read about the Second Patriarch’s getting its marrow from 
Dharnia ? ” 

“ Don’t disparage the Second Patriarch,” so saying, 
Joshii contimiecl: “ Dharma claims that one who was out- 
side got the skin and the inside one got the bone; but can 
you tell me what the inmost one gets ? 

A monk said, “But don’t we all know that there %vas 
one who got the marrow ? ” 

Retorted the master : “ He has just got the skin. Here 

in my place I do not allow even to talk of the marrow.” 

“What is the marrowy then?” 

“ If you ask me thus, even the skin }’on have not 
traced.” 

How grand then you are ! ” said the monk. “ Is this 
not your absolute position, sir ? ” 

“Do you know there is one who will n;:)t accept you?” 

“If Tou say so, there must be one w^ho will take an- 
other position.” 

“Who is such another?” demanded tlie master. 

“ Who is not such another ? ” retorted the monk. 

“I will let you cry all you like.” 

The sermons are generally of this n^iture, short, and to 
outsiders unintelligible or almost nonsensical. But, according 
to Zen, all these remarks are the plainest and most straight- 
forward exposition of the truth* When the formal logical 
modes of thinking are not resorted to, and yet the mast(3r is 
asked to express himself wiaat he understands in liis inmost 
heart, there are no other ways but to speak in a manner so 
enigmatic and so symbolic as to stagger the uninitiated. 
However, the masters themselves are right in earnest, and if 
you attach even the remotest notion of reproach to their re- 
marks, tliirty blows will be instantly on your head. 

The next are from Ummon (®P^, d. 966). 
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Ummon ascended tlie platforni and said : C) A'oii Tener- 

,able ,, monks ! Don’t get confused in tlioiiglit. Heaveii is 
lieayen, ■ earth is .eartli, mountains are nK)iini.aiiis, i\nter is 
water, monks are monks, krjmen are, lajiaen.” . , lie paused 
for a while and continued, “Bring me out here that Mil of 
Ansan and let me see!” 

' Another , time he said, “ Bodhisattva A'asiideva ■ turned 
without any reason into a staff” So saying he drew a line 
on the ground with his owm staff and resumed. “All the 
Buddhas as numberless as sands are here talking all kinds 
of nonsense.” He then left the Hall. 

One day wdien he came out in the Hall as usual to gire 
a sermon, a monk w^alked out of the coiigregation, and made 
bows to him, saying, “I beg jou to answer.” Ummon call- 
ed out aloud, “ O monks ! ” The monks all turned towards 
the master, who then came down from the seat. 

Another day wdien he w^as sileni in Iris seat fe>r a wdiile, 
a monk came out and made boW'S to him; said the master, 
“Why so late! ” The monk made a response, whereupon the 
master remarked, “O you, good-for-nothing simpleton!” 

Some day his sermon w^as somew^hat disparaging to the 
founder of hi.s owm &ith ; for he said, “ Ishvara, great lord of 
heawen, and the old Sakj^'amuni ai*e in the middle of tlio 
courtyard and discoursing Buddhism; are they not noisy?” 

Another day he said: 

“x4.ll the talk so far I have had — wdiat is it all about iiiiv 
way ? Today again not being able to help mj’self I tmi here 
.to talk to you once more. In this wide universe is there 
anything that comes up against you, or puts you in liondage ? 
11 there is ever a thing as small as the point of a pin lying 
in your way or obstructing your passage, got it out foi‘ me! 
What is it that you call a Buddha or a rairiarch ? What 
are they that are known as mountains or rivers, the earth, 
sun, moon, or stara ? What are they that j'ou call the four 
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elements and tlie live aggregates? I speak tliiis, but it is 
no more than the talk of an old. woman from a remote vil- 
lage. If I suddenly happen to meet a monk tlioronghly tmined 
ill this matterj he will, on learning what I have been talk- 
ing to yon, carry you off the feet and put me down the 
steps. And for this would yon be blamed ? Whatever this 
may be, for what reason is it so? Don’t be carried away 
by my talk and try to make nonsensical remarks. Unless 
3' on iire the fellow really gone through the wliole thing, 3^011 
will never do. When you are caught unawares b3^ such an 
old man as mj-self, you will at once lose your woiy and break 
3T.)iir legs. And for which am I at all to be blamed? This 
being so, is there 11.113" one among v'ou w"ho woints to knoiv a 
thing (xr two about the doctrine of our school ? Come out 
and let me an-nver 3"ou. After this 3’’oii maj- get a turning 
and be free to go out in the wTiiid, east or west.” 

A monk came out and was at the point of asking a 
question when the master hit his mouth with the staff, and 
descended from the seat. 

One day wiieii Ummon was coming up to the Lectui‘e 
Hall he heard the bell, whereupon he said, In such a wide, 
wide world, wdiy do -we put our monkish robes on w"hen the 
bell goes like this?” 

Next time simply saying, “Don’t try to add frost 
over sno^v. Take good care of yourselves, good-bye,” he went 
off. 

“Lo, and behold; the Buddha Hall lias run into the 
monk’s quaiiers.” Later his owm remark was, “They are 
beating the drum at Lafii, and a dance is going on at 
Shojii.” 

Ummon seated himself in a chair before the Congregation, 
there was a jianse for a while, and he remarked ; “ Eaining 
so long, and not a day has the sun shone.” 

Another time, “ La, and loehold ! No life’s left ! ” So 
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siijiiigv lie acted as if .lie were falling. Tlien lie askeclj “Do 
yon nnderstand?. If not, ask this staff to eiiligMen yon.” 

A,s soon as Yogi an ancient master of tlie Snug 

djmast j, got, , seated in liis chair, lie langhed loudly, “ Ha, 
La, Iia!” and said, “Don’t long for the rirers wliere in 
May or June we liaye' our .angling lines ready and go out 
singing, ^Let’s Go Home.’” 

One clay Yogi ascended the se<at, and tlie monks Avnre all 
j^sembleci The master, before uttering a word, threw his 
staff away and came right down jumping from the chair. 
The monks were about to disperse, wdieii he called out, “O 
monks ! ” The latter turned back, whereupon said the master, 
“Take 103^ staff in, O monks! ’’ This said, the master went 
off, 

Yakusan (^jll) gave no sermons for some little time, 
and the chief secretary came up to him asldiig for one. The 
master said, “Beat the drum then.” As soon as the con- 
gi'egation was ready to listen to him, he went back to Iris 
own room. The seoretaiy^ follow'ed him and said, “ You gave 
a consent to give them a sermon, and how is it that you 
uttered not a word ? ” Said the master, “ The sutras are 
exploined by the siitra specialists, and the sastras by tlie 
&stra specialists; why then do you wonder at me? [Am I 
not a Zen master ?] ” 

One day Goso (3£;Ti.tfe^) entered the. Hall and seated 
himself in the chaii*. He looked one way over one shoulder 
and then the other. Finally he held out Ills staff high in 
his hand and said, “ Only one foot long ! ” Without a fur- 
ther comment he descended. 

The foregoing selections from Ummon and Jdshii and 
others will be sufficient to acquaint the reader -with wdiat 
kind of sermons have been earned on in the monastery for 
the intellectual consumption of the monks. They are general- 
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ly sliort. Tlie masters do not waste rniicli time in explain- 
ing Zen, . nut only because it ns beyond tbe ken of iiiimaii 
discursive miderstaiiding, . but because ' sueli explanations are 
not productive of any practical and lasting benefits for the 
.spiritual edification of the monks.. , The masters’ remarks are 
therefore necessarily laconic; sometimes they do not even at- 
tempt to make any wordy discussion or .statement, but Just 
raising the stafl^ or shaking, the hoss% oi uttering a cry, or 
reciting ..a verse, is,- all rihat, the congregation gets from the 
master. Some, howerer,' seem to. have their own favorite way 
of demoBsti-atiiig the truth of Zen; .for.rinstanee,.-Binmi,. (jg; 

is famous for his .cry- known be Kcitsu'' (fl§) in .Japan- 
.ese, Tokiisan for his flouiishing ' stafl^ ..Giitei' ibr 

liis. lifting up a finger,. 'Hima for liis bifurcate stick, 

Kwasan for beating a drum, and so on.' It is wonder- 

.fiil to observe what a ■ variety of , methods have sprung up, so. 
extraordinary, .so ingenious, and .so. original,; and all' in order 
to. make the monks realise the same .truth, w.liose infinite ois-. 
pects as laanifested in the world' may be .comprehended by 
various individuals, each-..aecordmg: to his own capacity and 
opportunity. 

This article has grown already too long while there are 
some more tilings to write about the life in the Meditation 
Hall, and I must refrain from going further on. Taking all 
in all, Zen is emphatically a matter of personal experience; 
if anything can be called radically empirical, it is Zen. No 
amount of reading, no ainoimt of teaching, and no amount 
of contemplation will even make one a Zen master. Life it- 
self must be gxasped in the midst of its flow, to stop it for 
examination and analysis is to kill it leaving its cold corpse 
to be embraced. Therefore, everything in the Meditation Hall 
and every detail of its disciplinary cumciiliim is so arranged 
as to bring this idea into the most efficient prominence. 
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Tlie unique position maintained by tlie Zen sect among other 
Mahayaiia schools in Japan and CMna throiTghoiit the his- 
tory of Biicldhism in the Far East - is no doubt due to the 
institution kiiOTO as the Meditation Hall or Zendo. ' 


Daisetz Teitabo Suzuki 


IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES. 


^ 1. TOFDKUJI, KYOTO. 

rilOFDKUJI is one of the five chief monasteries of the' Zen 
sect in Kyoto. It is pictiiresqnely situated in the midst of 
large grouncls in tlie soiithem part of Kyoto. In the antiiiBn, 
the many maq^le-trees turn 'red, and the scenes in Tofukiiji are 
then very beautifol, and many pilgrims come hither to watch 
the flaming colours from the bridge above a deep gorge or 
sit in tiny tea-houses on wooded slopes, gar/nig with apprecia- 
tion upon the leafy gorgeoiisness of colour. 

Tdfuknji is an ancient temple founded in 1236, and Ben- 
yen, later called Shoichi Kokushi, was its first abbot. He was 
a learned man and lived to an old age establishing various 
otlier temples besides Tofiikuji. He '^^’as so well loved that it is 
said that at his death all the brees at TufukujL turned pale 
and refused to don their flaming autumnal colouring. Even 
today, he is remembered at Tofukuji. On the fifteenth of every 
month, sutra-reading takes place at his tomb. At midnight 
of every day the temple bell booms forth. Far across the city, 
at Kenninji there is an answering boom at two o’clock in the 
morning. The reason for the ringing ol these bells is this: 
Benyen was also the founder of Kenninji, and when lie left 
Toftikiiji for a time to take up his residence at Kenninji he 
left Tofukuji at midnight and the priests tolled the bells at 
parting, to speed him ofiV But when he reached Kenninji, 
there the bells were rung, .to greet him, and during all these 
years now six hundred, .and- sixty, not one night have the bells 
been silent but have spoken in loud, reververating strokes to 
the Liotnonx of the founder. Often have I listeiiccl to these 
bells at midnight, and my thoughts have turned to those early 
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days in tlie Mstary of Buddhism in Japan when the worship 
of the Holy -One was at its height and the temples now but 
shadows of their former splendour and £ictivity were filled with 
devotees and saintly priests. 

Tofiikiiji is associated with the name of a famous man, 
the painter Cho-Densu. It was he who painted the great 
ialcemono (hanging painting) of the Buddha’s Nirvana. This 
picture is 48 by 24 feet. The Buddha lies on his right side 
and about him are his mourning disciples. Not only his £>1- 
lowers but also coming to mourn are creatures of all kinds, 
the lion, monkey, dove, cricket, snake, etc. Now in Nirvana 
pictures by other painters, the cat is never depicted, for ac- 
cording to legend the cat -was too busy catching rats to come 
to mourn. But in Gho-Densu’s Nirvana picture the cat is to 
be seen and the story is told that when Oho-Densu wars paint- 
ing the picture there came a cat which sat beside him 'while 
he w’orked. 8o constant was the cat’s presence that one day 
the painter decided to put its figure in the painting, saying, 
You too desire to enter Nirvana.” Thereupon the cat 
vanished and came to him no more. It is further related 
that before departing the cat brought to him some expensive 
and rare colouring material which he used v\ith remarkable 
efleijt in his picture. In the treasures of Tofukuji, there are 
other splendid pictures by Chd-Densii, notably the sixteen 
i^rhats done in colours still brilliant. There is also a beauti- 
ful Kwoinnon (Goddess of Mercy) seated upon a rock against 
wdiich the '\raves are breaking and above ndiicli the clouds 
are thick. The Goddess smiles serenely while the weaves of 
illusion and the clouds of ignorance surround her, for has she 
not attained to the Eixlightenment of Wisdom? Cho-Densu 
is also the one w-ho carved the almost life-sized figures of the 
sixteen Arhats in the upper story of the great gate of Tdfii- 
kuji. These life-like and striking figures are most interesting 
and 'repay careful study. 
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Tofukoji, like other famous temples, has siiijerei clisr!stroiis 
fires, the great one, of 1881' having destroyed ixiiiiiy of the 
finest buildings, including' one that sheltered a great Biiddlifi, 
only one hand of which remains, still preserved.. .The iccJ-ii 
Ixuilding is however now in course of ei*eetio.ii and will be very 
fine when completed. 

Tlie tomb of the founder stands in quite poet.'ieal . .sur- 
roundings above the Span of Heaven (the maple-viewing 
bridge). .Down Vb quiet road lies, the .‘‘^Sudcj” (or Training 
School for Mon,kB). The article, in this .mimlxer by Daisets;^' 
Suzuki, “The Meditation Hall ' and Ideals of the .Moiildsli 
Diselpliiie,’’' ' describes, the life the young monks lead here. 
Their Iioine is presided over by tlie abbot Teiisliiri, per- 
souifieatioii of benevolence amd serenity. A ■visit to liini in 
liis quiet rooms overlooking an old garden is like a visit to 
finother and quieter world. 

The expanse, seclusion, and quiet beauty of Tofukiiji is 
unequalled among Kyoto temples. " Even in ' these modern 
days, the old place is pictaresque, breatliiog of a distant past 
when Buddhism was great in the land ; an aroma still hangs 
about of holy things, prayers and great pictures, re^nred 
slirines, and incense, old precious books and mementoes of 
ancient days. Yet modern life and needs are not forgotten 
ill this quiet retreat. Here come many young men giving up 
the world for a life of meditation; here come men of affairs 
in tills workaday world seeking tempor/iry seclusion towards 
the renewal of their spiritual life ; here take place lectures, 
and here" societies connected witli Buddhist study or work 
come to meet. Buddliism still keeps its hold upon the people 
of Japan, as a quiet temple like Tofukujt can testify. 

Tliere are many sub4emples in Tofnkuji, in one of wMdi, 
the Eikkyoku-an, the editors of tliis magazine reside. A few 
years ago it was for a time the home of Suiiyanaiida, Bud- 
dhist scholar and devotee, follower of the Miidliyaiiuka pliilo- 
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Bopli}:, , leariied in .the Tibetan' language and raligion. 

, Eikkyoki-an is , a large, ' massiuelv constructed building 
witli tlie usual sloping, projecting roof, peculiar to Biiddliist 
temples. Tlie main part of the edifice consists of the altar 
room with other rooms opening off it, separated by pax3er 
screens so that all may be thrown together in one large apart- 
ment if desired. A princess of the Imperial faniily was, once 
the; patroness of the temple, and so the Imperial crest of the 
sixteen-petalled ehrysanthemiim is to be found on the panels 
and the lintels of tlie rooms. Enslirined upon the altar is 
a semi-life-sized figure of Bussho Zenji (died 1297), the founder 
of this snh- tern pie, also a Kwannon, Goddess of Mercy, and 
another of the sixteen Arhats. Once a month on the twenty- 
fifth the ]3iiest3 come with offerings of flowers and iucense to 
recite a sutra before the image of the founder. 

Built on to this main building is another coiitaining 
smaller rooms and tlie kitchen, an enormous room ■with high 
rafters. A large garden surrounding the building has many 
old trees and a pond. In one corner of it is a tombstone to 
the memory of Sotetsu (1379-1458), a famous poet of the 
Ashikaga era. His memory is still revered after all these 
years and from time to time the neighbouring priests bring 
flowers to place before liis grave and visitors also come 
to pay respect -^^dth lighted incense stick or a reverential 
bow. 

In another corner of this garden is a shrine to the 
guardian gods of the temple; tablets in their honour stand 
in a miniature red temxde. Back of this is a clump of 
trees— graceful, swaying bamboos, symbol of longevity, stately 
pines symbolic of fidelity with here and there a camellia bush 
and an orange tree, xlbout the pond cluster the purjple iris 
and fr*om its banks the dwarf maple raises a dainty head. 
The garden is carpeted with moss and many quaint bushes 
and odd-shaped stones are to be seen. Not a sound except 
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tlie. temple bell, tlie pensive, sweet note of tlie sJmkiiliacU 
(Japanese flute) and the gentle “ coo-eoo of the dove pen- 
etrates this quiet rekeat. 

Quite cut off from the world it seems, yet , here silent 
and solitary, though it be, one feels the spirit of the Biicldlia ; 
for it is in his honour and that of his devotee priest that the 
temple -was reared, the sutras chanted, the flowers placed, the 
incense burned. , In the lotus design upon the screens , the his- 
tory of Buddhism can be read, in the beautiful attitude of the 
merciM Kwaonon its spirit -be seen, and in the group , of the 
sixteen Arhats the devotion of its followers l3e remembered. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 


EDITORIAL 


We often liear critics making remarks about tlie Japan*- 
e^e lack of tlie sense of permanency, and among otlier causes 
tliey refer tins to tlie influence of Buddliism. Has tlie Bud- 
dliist idea of inipernianence really something to do witli the 
Japanese character which expresses itself nowadays in the 
filmsiness of houses, the imperfect conditions of streets, or 
other forms of public utility ? We were under the same im- 
pression for some time, but have lately come to the conclusion 
that the Buddhist teaching of anieca (transitoriness of things) 
has had no such effect on the Japanese at least as fin* as 
their material life is concerned. 

If Buddhism teaches the impermanency of things, it also 
teaclies the eternality of the Dharma (truth). The Japanese 
could be impressed by the latter just as much as the former. 
There is no reason why the former alone is to be brought 
out prominently and not the latter. Besides, even when we 
construct sliattery houses, several conditions we can think of 
as contributing to this : for instance, the most efficient cause 
may he in tlie native character of the people themselves; it 
may come from shortiige of proper material, it may be due 
to the geographical, meteorological, or geological peculiarities 
of this island empire. And there are a few more questions 
we have to consider: How were we before Buddhism had 
come to this country ? How are the Indians, Burmese, Javan- 
ese, Tibetans, Chinese, Koreans, and cenkal Asiatic peoples, 
among whona, we have good reason to beheve, Buddhism has 
had as much moral and spiritual influence as among our- 

As, bmliiBgs' g%- people on' earBi, per- 
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ham except Egyptians, could ever have constructed such solid, 
peLnent arc^Lture as the adnese have, to as well as 
after the Inti’oduction of Buddhism into that land. Had Con- 
fucianism or Taoism anything to do with this side of aiinese 
character? Taoism, if anything, at least in its carher form, 
was too transcendental to be concerned with affairs of this 
changing and artificial world. As to Confucianism, its piinci- 
pal interests lay incur moral and social relations and did not 
go deep enouf^i into the spiritual side of life. Cbntuciamsm 
helped the Chinese to build up a strouger political institution 
and a solider foundation of social life, but it had a very itt e 
to do, as far as we could see, with stimulating t ie pi»pe .) 
the elaboration of deep philosophical systems and to the re- 
alisation of the inmost religious faith. The solidity o Chinese 
architecture in such contrast to the Japanese is quite an m 
dependent expression of the racial character oi the people, m 
which none of tlie existing religious lieliefs liad shaie. i 
with the flimsiuess of Japanese buildings, we aie ^ 

trace any specific relation lietween this fact and the ucc us 

doctrine of imiiermanency. 

Some critics, referring to Christianity as teaclung the 
immortality of an individual, personal soul, toe ^ 

which forms toe basis of Western civihsation, ac«idm,3 
toeir view, in its moral and material phases, are 
regard Christianity as 

Jd permanency of its arts and public works. But iinfoi 
tnltely they forget that Christianity was also once as mon- 
astic and world-flying as Buddhism, and tot lor to sake of 
a future life, toe Christians make li#t of the pie;=e . 
true that Buddhism teaches Mmm, toe non-ego ^ 

Z is quite a complex idea and it tokes a great intelleitol 

jBind to comprehend it fully.; to all practical 

Buddhist doctoine of karma, that is, ite “ 

the life of an individual or a nation lias supplanted tot 
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. non-ego. : , Wlieii . .Eiisunoki Masasliiga said • tliat lie , would, 
HtriTe' tO' destroy the Imperinl enemy , by ooming back .on 
\ . .earfh for seven' he asserted the Biiddhist idea of 

' .the continnanee: of his personal , soul or karmaic force through 
v many ^a life. It dees not matter whether he actnally uttered 
these words or not. The idea is there, and its truth is rec- 
ognised by all Japanese, probably in most cases implicitly. 
Buddhism teaches immortality and personal continuity in 
karmaic or dynamic terms and not always in the psychological. 
If the Japanese had really followed Buddhism or rightly com- 
prehended it, there would have been no amassing of personal 
property, no aggrandisement of power poHtical or national, and 
no murdering, no killing of animals, no cruelty to the help- 
less, would liave prevailed in this country. It will be in- 
teresting how^'ever for onr readers to know that in those lo- 
calities in Japan where Buddhism wields its influence most, 
murders, especially cruel ones, are far less frequently com- 
mitted than in other regions. Still we may contend that 
environment has a great deal to do with the moulding of 
character. To a certain extent this is true, and we may say 
that if Christianity had influenced the Western people in their 
moral and spiritual development, the racial characteristics of 
the people themselves have shared much in shaping their own 
religion in the form as we have it now. If Christi^inity had 
grown among the Eastern peoples, it could not liave been 
the same Christianity as the present one. The same can be 
affirmed of any other religion perha,ps with some reservation. 

In one sense we may say that all that is worth while in 
Japanese civilisation is traceable to the influence of Buddhism. 
Look at those imposing temples, towers, treasure-houses, and 
statues of various kinds to be found throughout Japan; are 
they not some of the solidest and most permanent productions 
of art we can well be proud of ? Take Buddhism away from 
what have we left in it ? All branches of 
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art, painting, music,- sculpture,' arcHtecture, and. literature, 
eveix. in its , lig;liter form, owe tlieir existence to BiiddMsin ; 
liow then about agriculture, . communication, medicine, - and 
pHlosopliy ? Especially about the last mentioned, we - could 
never have acquired such a degree of inteUeetiml acuteness 
or preparedness as displayed by modern tlimkera of Japan. 

There are many nations in Europe and in America all 
embracing the religion of J^us Christ, but do they manifest 
the same quality of culture or civilisation in regard to the idea 
of permanency? When we want to trace the effects of a 
particular thing, or force, or event, in history or nature, we 
must first eliminate all such factors as are circumstantial and 
not directly and essentially concerned with the main issue? 
and single out just that one thing wliich would recur under 
varying conditions and throughout successive changes. TMs 
is the scientific way of determining the work of an idea or 
force. Of course in history this method of determination will 
be found hard to apply, as -we cannot resort to experiment 
as in the laboratory. What -we can do in this case is a com- 
parative study of the histories of different nations of the 
world. Until this is thoroughly done, we better refoain from 
jumping to a hasty conclusion. 

In our vie-w, the various exhibitions by the Japanese of 
what critics think as come from the Buddhist idea of imper- 
loanency owe their origin largely to the racial character of 
the people themselves. Shintoism as a national cult and not 
as a religion consciously teaching a certain set of dogmas, re- 
flects the most fundamental in the ideals of the people, which 
is the love of cleanliness and simplicity. Plain wood is used 
for a Shinto shrine, which is periodically reconstructed even 
before it wears out. The nma is made of paper, and the 
sambo is a flimsy structure of thin board, and neither of them 
embodies the idea of solidity and permanency. The divine 
tablet is to be renewed every year. The Japanese ideal of 
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cleaolm simplicity naturally leads to the' frequent re- 

'newd. of things we use at home or in public. This cannot 
be carried out easily unless they are constructed simple, which 
m^ns in, most cas® temporariness, - superficiality, destriicti’" 
Mlitj, and other cognate ideas all implying lack of steadiness 
and i^rmanency. Its degenerate form nowadays appears in 
the muddy streets, leaking gas or water pipes, defective elec- 
tric fixtures, tottering public buildings, rickety street-cars, etc* 
Perhaps the abolition of feudalism which was somewhat a 
l^rmanent institution in the past, caused at least a temporal 
derangement in the minds of the people, socially, economically, 
and morally; and they have not yet fully acquired the habit 
of adjustment when the onrash of Western civilisation in its 
material garb completely upset the Japanese equilibrium of 
mind. We are now thus witnessing the worst side of Japan- 
ese character manifested in its hideomness. 

The worst thing is that Buddhism itself is sharing in 
this general downward movement of spiritual culture. The 
state protection during the feudal days had almost completely 
undermined the original spirit of Buddhism, and when the 
new r%ime deprived it of all the material advanfetges it had 
been enjoying, the last stroke was dealt to it. While there 
are at present some signs of its gindual resuscitation not only 
in its pimelj personal aspect but in its social and institutional 
aspect, we are still surrounded by so many instances of cor- 
ruplion and inanity. The weight of historical inertia works 
both ways good and bad; the bad is to be minimised and 
the good encouraged to grow nobler and stronger. 

We are now standing at a crossway of civilisation and 
unless we reomstruct our life this modem society may ere 
fang be singing its own dirge over the ruinous confusion of 
its past adiieTemente. The late wc^ld-war most conclusively 
proved that the life we had been leadii^ was entirely on the 
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wrong ■ track, ttougli perkaps we could not do, any. differently, , 
seeing that we are what we are; hut it is high time we may 
learn a w^eighty lesson from all the tribulations we have gone 
through. The lesson is that we have quite neglected the 
spiritual side of life while loudly talking about it, and that 
we have laid too much value on the commercial side of our 
work and labour. Kevaluation is what we now need in every 
department of life. Let not money, or merit, or efficiency, or 
power, or comfort be the standard of valuation; but let us 
have Carlyle’s “ silent men,” who go two miles with him who 
shall compel you to go a mile,” or those simple-minded sages 
who try to fill up an old well with loads of snow,” as Bud- 
dhists would say. 

When Friar Juniper was asked by a poor little %roman 
for alms, he stripped the sumptuously decorated altar of its 
hanging silver bells, saying, “There are a superfluity,” and 
gave them to her without a second thought. When he 'wm 
reprimanded by his brother monk, he said. “ Be not troubled 
about these bells, for I have given them to a poor woman 
that had very great need of them, and here they are of no 
use, save that they made a show of w^orklly pomp.” Is this 
not fine? We have so many beautiful temple or cathedrals 
most oimately adorned, but are they really anything more 
than a show of worldly jx^mp even now? The faith that 
once animated them is dead, they are nothing but monuments 
of art to be admired by art critics and to be wondered at by 
those money-makers who privately estimate the cost of labour 
put to them. Unless we get more of the spirit of Friar 
Juniper than of the worldly show of the architecture, we shall 
never be able to build a new spiritual temple in which we 
are to live a new life after so nmny jmxB of greed and 
fishness. 

We have so many, in fact too mtty, temples and shrines 
here for the ador£^ion of tie personified FraJMpirandte m lb© 
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][iig]iest::MBg :Gf love and tnitli, but tliose. \tliat are: taking 
nlnarge , of r them' are nO' more guardians of things holy and 
sanctifyirig, they are mere janitors, even dishonest and un- 
reliable and self-seeking and desecreting janitors. In them 
there is no light that will illumine the darkness of the world, 
the light that made possible to create such beautiful works of 
art and worship is vanished, the dark shadow alone is left 
behind. By the light I mean the spirit of mutual help 
quietly and silently executed, and by the shadow I mean the 
asserting of egotism in a clamorous and ostentatious manner. 
When one does something good or seemingly good, he ^vants 
to announce it loudly from an eminence. It may not be ne- 
cessary to keep good things purposely under a bushel, but 
publicity, one of the characteristics of modern life, either for 
good or bad, is to be shunned. Perhaps we have to go even 
beyond all such considerations as publicity and obscurity, good 
and evil, light and darkness. Por even those who, thinking 
of the reward of their Father which is in heaven, take heed 
not to give alms before men, are not quite the most beloved 
of the children of God. When your left hand knoweth not 
what your right hand doeth, what room is left in your mind 
to think of the reward or merit of your doings anywhere, 
whether in heaven or in hell? When a heart is devoid of 
all consciousness of gain or loss, or when as Buddhists say, 
a heart abiding in Emptiness (smyaM) moves along bathed 
in the Bays of Eternal Light, Amitabha Buddha, it works 
miracles. So long as reward is in your sight or merit is 
thought of, your deeds however good or beneficieut, in their 
relation to the world at large, are doomed, have no religious 
value whatever, are tainted with the consciousness of meum et 
tmn, which is known by Buddhists as Samskriitacitfa and 
considered worthless from the transcendental point of view of 
the highest enlightenment. 

Wh^ Bodhi-Dharma first interviewed the Emperor of 
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Liang, tlie latter .asked him, “I have so many temples built 
and so many monks ordained; what do yon think, my merit 
.could -be ? ” Answered Dhanna shortly, No merit whatever, 
sire.” '. The Emperor was one of the .most devoted Buddhists, 
in GHna and himself led an jiscetic life of monkhood. He did 
much towards the, spread of Buddhism in Southern China in 
its early days. But this, according to the First Patriarch of 
Zen Buddhism in China, was not a meritorious deed. Why ? 
Because if the Emperor were a real Buddhist, he would nev- 
er have asked Pharma about the religious value of Ms work* 
His right hand craved so much to know of the doings of his 
left. He was not a “silent man” of Carlyle. 

When everything is to be computed in some way, we cannot 
have a real spiritual life. The worse comes to the worst 
when this computation is commercial, w'hen we have to talk 
so much about the economic equivalence of our work. As 
long as we have to keep up tins way of judging things, we 
shall never have the spiritual significance of life fully realised. 
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r E educational authorities are reported to he considering 
how best to preserve the wooden blocks over 60,000 in 
number and now worth manj million yen, that were once 
used for printing the Buddhist Tripitaka known as the O- 
baku edition Some of the blocks are badly w^oi‘n 

out and require renovation, but most of them are still usable 
for printing, and in feet prints ate taken from them even 
now. They are stored at present in one of the sub-temples 
called Hozoin in the grounds of the Obaku monastery, Uji. 
There is an inspiring stary in connection with this Tripitaka 
edition. When Yingen (l^yn) <3ame over from China to Japan 
n 1655 with a copy of the Tripitaka known as the Ming 
Edition. Tetsugen ^ monk belonging to the Obaku 

Branch of Zen, conceived an idea to make a reprint of this 
edition so that the Buddhist monasteries might be supplied 
readily and inexpensively with the holy literature. This -was 
such a gigantic undertaking, but nothing daunted the monk 
who was determined at any cost to carry out his plans. He 
is said to have been standing every day by the Gojo bridge^^ 
Kyoto, which vras then the most popular thoroughfare in the 
capital. He begged every passer-by for a contribution, and 
when after some years he was able to have enough funds for 
the work, there was a famine in all the surrounding provinces, 
and he without hesitation gave all his money to relieve the 
hungry and dying. He started for a second time to raise the 
funds and after some time he had again enough when another 
famine broke out in his own locality, and all the money “was 
gone again. But he was not to be put down and for a 
third time he stcxjd by the GoJo brid^ to collect the neces- 
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sary means for Hs unprecedented task. He was finally re- 
wwded for liis persistence and determination. While the Ming 
idition is not tke best to .model after, it was due to the un- 
tiring efibrts of Tetsngen that Japan was able to IiaTe a 
Tripitaka of her own manufacture. Those pointing blocks of 
wood still preserved at the Obaku monastery are one of the 
monuments of Buddhist culture in Japan, of which we may 
well be proud. In this r^pect we must not forget that Korea 
stands a great rival to this country, for in the Hermit Land 
too the ancient wooden blocks from which the renowned 
Korean Edition of the Tripitaka were printed in 1237--125I. 
are still kept in good condition at Kai-in-ji. Tlie number of 
the blocks is 81,258, which will make 6,791 printed fasciculi 
of the Korean Edition. These were the halcyon days of 
Korean Buddhism. Several years ago when the late Count 
Terauchi was Governor-General of Korea, he had three copies 
of the whole edition printed from these ancient wooden blocks. 

Professor Taiye Eaneko, of Otani University, refers in 
one of his recent articles published in the Ghj/ngioai Mppo to 
the mission of Japanese Buddhist scholars. He thinks tliafc 
the study of the Sanskrit and Pali liteiature of Buddhism 
compels us to abandon our old position, and we have to adopt 
a new way of dealing with the Buddhist siitras all of which 
have heretofore been regarded as records of the Buddha’s own 
teaching. The old attitude made the Buddhist j)hilosophers 
devise some ingenious systems of reconciling various and of- 
ten apparently contradi(5ting teachings of the master. This 
avails no more, and w^e have now come to make a distinction 
between the Buddhism considered historically primitive and 
the Buddliisrn constructed in accordance with the fundament- 
al experiences of our religious oonsoiousness throughout its 
successive stages of development. We must now not only 
study Buddhism with a view to determine its primitive form. 
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..but also Kietapliysically to find out, wlmt are. its fniidamental 
conceptions wliicli constitute ■ tbe essence of ■ Bucldliism in . all 
its forms of expression. Secondly tbe writer takes it as one 
.of the most important duties of,. Japanese scholars to bridge, 
the vSeeniing gap between doctrines of self-enlightenment and 
salvation. The doctrine of self-enlightenment is espoused by 
sncIi sects as Tendai, Zen, Kegon, Shingon, and others, while 
to the salvation group belong all the Pure Land sects. His- 
torically this distinction is made between the self- power ” and 
the “ other-power ” doctrine. According to Prof. Kaneko, 
these cannot remain as fundamentally antagonistic and inn- 
tually excluding systems. Thirdly, philesophically considered, 
two schools may be distinguished in Buddhism, psychological 
and logical. The Yogacarya is the former and the Madhy- 
amika the latter. These two must be systematically formulated. 
In short, these are some of the most significant problems set 
before Japanese Buddhist scholars for solution. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, according to the Tohjo 
Asahi, a moniinient dedicated to the spirits of morning glories 
xvas unveiled at a Buddhist temple in Shiba, Tokyo. The 
ceremony was solemnly conducted by the priests, and there 
■were many people wLo took x^^rt in the affair. The motive 
■was to console the spirits of such morning glories that were 
made victims in the cultivation of superior grades of the 
flower- There is a horticultural society in Tokyo with a 
large list of members, whose business is to raise the best speci- 
men of morning glories, which will be exhibited at an annual 
show for a prize. To attain this object, so many of the plants 
not promising enough for the competition are thrown away 
and left to their own fate. The members who felt pity on 
those sacrificed for the sake of the better ones, thought of 
erecting a momument for the pacification of their souls that 
may be hovering over the earth lamenting their cruel destiny 
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at tlie of, liiimau .beings.' There was . a woman- poet in 
the province of Kaga, not very, long ago, who one morning 
found a, morning glory entwined around a rope in tlie well 
wdien she •was about to draw some fresh -water.; she -was too 
tender-Iieartsd to w-rendi the blooming vine off the rope and 
■went out to a next-door neighbour for the w^ater and coiii|X)3ed 
the following 

“ By tlie morning glory 
The bucket being taken away, 

I begged for water.” 

Every living being has the right to exist, and if not for 
the caprice of those fancj’-growers of the flower, all those 
morning gloides picked out and thrown away by tliem may 
be still blooming in their humble way and decorating the 
earth after the fashion of the Biblical lilies. It is a great pity 
that so many soldiers’ bones are to mould before one general’s 
feme is established. Let iis hope with Mr Sai}dn I'emb a 
noted novelist of the day, wdio composed the words of dedic- 
ation on the monument and prayed that those morning 
glories through the merit of their self-sacrificing deed may 
bloom in heaven ever more gloriously than on earth.” 

The Jax^anese have been erecting momuments all the time 
for all kinds of living beings, for plants, for human beings, no 
matter what they are, friends or enemies. Whenever and for 
whatever reason lives were destroyed, the people were soiry for 
them and took steps to console their spirits by performing Bud- 
dhist rituals. Tliose medical subjects wdio provided material for 
scientific research, be they animals or human beings, are sure to 
be thus consoled some day by the doctors and Buddhist priests. 
Tlie noted 3Iimi-dzulm (ear-mound) in Kyoto is dedicated to the 
souls of the Koreans who fell in tlie groat Jaj)anese campaign 
against Korea under Hideyoshi over three hundred years ago. 
We read lately in the paper about some foreign visitors to 
Kyoto who took the mound for a memorial stone somewhat 
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inlramaEly recordiBg a loilitary acHeTBBaent of tlie past. But 
tliey were isistakeii in this. The idea of bnildiag this tomb 
was the same tliat will raise a moimment for the iinfoitiinate 
momiag glories or that will perform some eoESoling ritimls 
for the animals and human beings made subjects of medical 
experiments. We must not then forget that even painters’ 
worn-ont brushes are remembered in a similar fashion. 

Eecently, we are informed of another instance of a like 
nature performed by the maniifactnrers of a popular rat-poison, 
who will have an annual Buddhist ceremony for the souls of 
the rats w’^ho unwisely ate the poison. It is really astonishing 
to see how deeply at least in this particular respect the Bud- 
dhist idea of not killing living things lias entered into popular 
minds. 


The Osaka Mainich% an influential daily in Osaka, in- 
augurated a series of lectures on various subjects relative to 
general culture, one of which series was on Buddhism by 
Eeverend Sonyu Otani, Acting Abbot of Western HongwanjL 
It is reported that the Mainichi auditorium was overcrowded, 
showing a revival of popular interest in Buddhism. In Kyoto 
we have now a Buddhist hall built in the modem style and 
not after the old pattern of Buddhist architecture. Mr Gendo 
Tamaguchi, a devoted Buddhist, is the x^^tron of the new 
building which is named after him. This is quite an in- 
novation among so many of the temples, shrines, and 
monasteries, which are de facto making uji the old city^ of 
Kyoto. Time may come, let us so hope, earlier than we have 
been thinking, when Japanese Buddhism throws off its sombre 
garment smelling of age and dust and puts on a new one 
cleansed of all its past accumulation and fit for its founder. 
The past is to be respected for what it has done, but it 
ought not to linger too long. 
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Tlie:,Tol]ioku (Uortli-eastern) Imperial University in, Sen- 
dai lias establisiied a, new department to be known as ''De- 
partment of Law and Litei-atore/' wHcli is , a noyel, attempt 
on the part of the institution. The object, we are told, is to 
give the students a training in both jmidical sciences and 
those belonging to culture. This is to a certain extent a rerival 
of old liberal education, which included all knowledge relating 
to human life generally. Tire division sharply made between 
law and literature as in the other Imperial universities 1ms 
produced riiinds, they think, too one-sided and |)rejudicecl, in 
wliich too much teclinicality checks the romantic flow of 
imaginative powers. It is noteworthy that the authorities 
have created in this department a special chair for Indian 
philosophy. 

Professor Soothill, of Oxford, according to a newspaper 
report, seems to Iia^e made remarks at the modern Churchmen s 
Conference which recently took place at Oxford, to the follow- 
ing effect, that religious livalry in the Far East will be bet- 
ween Christianity and Buddhism, that some of the Buddhist 
ideas are akeady at work in the West, and that eventually 
the b^t men of tie two world-religions may come to cooperate 
for the sahmtion of the w^orld through love. Unless one is 
so prejudiced as to think that everything good and noble and 
holy is concentrated in essence in one religion only while all 
the otlier existing ones are doomed and their followers are 
heathens or “ tirthakas ” ^very Judiciously minded 

person believes in a mutual assimilations and their liarmonious 
cooperation in the work of moral and spiritual enlightenment. 
Such movements as initiated by Prof^sor Otk), of Marburg, 
and his friends, under the name of the ''Eeligious Union of 
Mankind will come k) be organised all over the world and 
bring about some tangible and practical reformations not only 
in our individual and national lives but in our international 
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and racial relations. Evil in all its mnltifarions forms issues 
from the wrong interpretation of the ego-idea, which however 
is die strongest citadel to be seized by religion. Racial pre- 
judice working so mnch mischief in onr lives is one of the 
- hideous forms of egotism, which can only be destroyed by the 
sanctifying idea of the brotherhood of mankind and the father- 
hood of one God. Wliatever activities we may Manifest political- 
ly and economically for the iznprovement and ennoblement of 
human conditions, they must all be based on facts of our 
spiritual life; otherwise one good gained is sure to be coun- 
terbalanced by a new evil unexpectedly gi-owing somewhere. 

We are in receipt from Mr Albert J. Edmunds, M. A., of 
Philadelphia, of the following two works: CaiecMsm for a 
Young Ch'isiian, and Biiddhid and ChrisHan Qosgiels (fourth 
edition). The last-nieutioned is a revision much enlarged of 
the Tokyo edition which was published some yezirs ago in 
cooperation with Professor Anesaki. Of this, however, we will 
write further hiter on ; here we wish to review the GaiecMsm. 
It is not bound in book-form, but made up in loose cai’ds, 
eighteen in number and about 3ix6j inches in size. The 
author’s individuality looms up in every line, who is first of 
all a devout Christian, tliat is, a Quaker, Swedenborgizm, and 
a great sympathiser of Buddhism. It was he who initiated 
the present vTiter to the study of Swedenborgian mysticism. 
As his other work attests, he is most learned in the Pali lit- 
erature of Buddhism. The contents of the Catechism are : 
Sacrifice and Prayer, Christ, Conduct, Golden Rule, Evil, Siil- 
vation. Fate and Free Will, Sacraments, Holy Scripture and 
the Christian Old Testament, Human Food, the Jews and 
Their Prophets, Mart3'r3, Buddha, Christ and Buddha. In the 
preface, says the author, “ It is the result of half a century of 

study and thought upon the great problems of Religion 

It is the small contribution of one human lifetime towards the 
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establisliment of a World-Religion.” Let us see wliat lie tliiiiks 
of' the Badclba ; He was “ the great, prophet of the Hindus 
. . . .He forbade anger, and taught loye to enemies and the 
Golden Role five hundred years .before Ghrisi , He iaiight 
his disciples to use their minds by sending out thoughts of 
love to all men and to the different kinds of animals.’^ 
What do the Holy Scriptures of the Buddhists teach alxiiit 
the man who sends out loving thoughts ? The author quotes 
from the Booh rf Elevens : 

“ He sleeps in peace and wakes in peace. 

He dreams no evil dream; 

He is dear tmto mortals and immortals, 

The angels watch over him *, 

Fire, poison, sword can harm him not : 

Quickly Ms heart is calmed ; 

The look on his face is x>eacefu1. 

And he is not afraid to die.” 

Further, Buddha forbade five hurtful trades; traffic in arms, 
the slave-trade, butchery, liquor-dealing, and poisons. {Booh 
of Fives^) Finally the author thinks Buddha was great be- 
cause he was the first to found an international religion, tha^ 
is, one for all mankind.” But Christ was greater timn Bud- 
dha because Christ was tlie first religious Cax^taim to come 
back after death, and make us feel sure that we liave a heav- 
en to go to ; ” moreover, he appeals to us children as a 
living power. He said : Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find me ; cleave the wood, and 
there am I.” As to the distribution of the OatccMsm^ WJio- 
ever ■will send me [the author] a hand-wiiten copy of his-lier 
two fevorite cards, giving the order of preference and adding 
name, address and occupation, he-she shall Imve a complete 
set free, so long as tire initial five hundred cards hold out. 
To friends disposed to help the work materially the price per 
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set of eigliteen cards is one dollar.”- Tlie aiitlior’s address is 
Ohelfcenhaiiij . Peniisylvaiiia, U. S. A. 

Some of tlie Cliinese BuddMsi® are trying to revive tlie 
Mantra. - Sect (SMngon-Shii) in their own' country where it 
vanisliecl early in the Ming dynasty. Professor Ohang of Peking 
University was here to acquire actual knowledge of the sect, and 
now we learn of Reverend Taiyu, of Seibonji temple, going up 
to Koyasaii, which is one of the headquarters of the Shin gon 
in Japan. He will stay there for a 'while to study the practical 
and ritualistic side of the mysticism. As to its doctrinal and 
theoretical side, scholars may have enough knowledge of it 
through the siiteas and commentarieKS, but there are so many 
esoteric teachings in it which are^ only orally transmitted and 
therefore mast be individually gi*asped. There is in China an 
association known as the Eleven-hiced, which is composed of 
eleven members all earnest students of the Shingon. 

Corrigenda in the article on “Honen Shdnin and the 
Jodo Ideal in the last number of the present magazine 
(VoL I. HumbeiB 5 and 6) are : 

P. 326, line 5 from bottom : read Kkjyo (lEfy) for Klgo ; 

P. 327, line 5 : read KUjyo for Klgo ; 

P. 328, line 6: read Kujyo for Kkjo. 

To OOT gi-eat regret, the present issue has been delayed 
and we have again a double number for May-June, and Jnly- 
August. In consequents of the continuing unfiivourable cir- 
cumstances, the Septeml>er-October number too will appear as 
a double one in combination with the November-December 
one, early in the coming winter. If eirerythii^ goes on without 
any further obstructions as we are planning now, the next 
year will see us placed on a better footing. We hope that 
Teadera will be patient wiihi tis in our steuggle against odds. 
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THE MESSAGE OE THE EAST (May, ’ 21, December 

’ 21, January, May, June, July, ’ 22) is a montWy magazine is-* 
sued by tbe Vedanta Centre of Boston, Massachusetts, H. S. 
A. In each number is a lecture by Swami Paranmnanda and 
besides other articles are short reprints from famous mystics 
and saints such as Kuysbroeck, Molinos, St. John of the Cross, 
John Tauler, Chwang-tze, etc. In two of these numbers are 
extracts from the teaching of the Buddha, one upon theDharma, 
and the other upon the Joy of self- conquest, and another on 
Vedanta and Buddhism by Sister Daya. She says: “Bud- 
dha never sought to found a neiv religion. What he did seek 
was to le that about which others aigiied; to prove the 
reality of the old ideals by living them. He destroyed nothing 
but misconception. Far from being drmmy or negative, the 
whole purpose of his teaching was intensely practical. Specula- 
tion he forbade. ‘Cease speculation,’ he urged; ‘become the 
thing and you will know. Here is the Way, here is the Path 
laid down for your tafading centuries ago. Follow that; nothing 
else is needful. And eveey word was backed by his great 
life. There could be and there was no separation between 
this life and the age-old ideals which nurtured it, between 
Vedanta and Buddhism. They were related as the thought 
and the word. Lord Buddha was the living proof of Vedanta, 
a Justification of India’s spiritual life, the Gita and tlie 
Upanishads made manifest/’ In tte June number is a little 
scene called “ Buddha the Compassionate,” a dramatic adapta- 
Mcm of “ The* Light of Asia by Georgina Jones Walton now 
known m Sister Daya. This selediioa is the swan scene where 
-the yotrfhful Buddha saves. tte hunted swan. It is a gi*aphic 
de,pictnMttt of the Buddha’s compassiaoate hmit for all Mving 
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creatures incliicliBg: tlie animals. In the May nninlier is a 
lectore %, the Swami, ''The Wne of Food in. Spiritual 
Uiifoldment/’ a plea for a. non-meat diet. The July number has 
several articles of interest on the subject of Re-incarnatioja , 
Readers who like Oriental thought wmilcl be well to subscribe 
to this inagaEine. 

THE ISLAMIC REVIEW (June -to October, ',21, Jan- 
uary, March, April, May, July xAiigust-September, '22), a 
monthly magazine published in London, edited by Klnvaja 
Kainal-nd-Din. This magazine as its name implies is devoted 
to the teachings of Muhammad. It is a w^ell-printed periodical 
containing many interestiing articles and giving in each number 
an account of Muhammadan activities in England. The Mu- 
hammadans in England support a mosque where sermons and 
lectures are given on Islam, festivals held, and with a publi- 
cation office of magazine and books. Aiticles wdiich are par- 
ticularly interesting in this Review are : " The Five Princii>les 

of Islam and Their Significance,” by Maulvi Mustafakhan in 
the Jime-July number; "The Qur-an and Buddha,” by Dr 
K. Md Ariff, of Penang, is in the same number. " Studies in 
Islamic Poetry,” by Arther Field, a review of Professor Ki- 
cholson’s book of the same title is of interest. In the May 
number, 1922, is a brief article on " What is Islam ? ” which 
is quite illuminating, it explains in a simple way the .faith 
of Islam and its teachings, 

LA REVUE SPIRITE (February, March, May, 1922) 
published in Paris, edited by Leon Meyer, founded by Allan 
Kardec in 1858 ; a journal devoted to psychology and experi- 
naental spiritualism. There are articles by noted psychical 
research writers such as Gamile Flamarion, Leon Denis, by 
the editor, and others. Some of the subjects treated of are: 
"Spiritism in Art,” "The Supporters of the Subconscious,” 
" The Rehabilitation of Spiritualism.” The May number 
contains an account of ; the anniversary of Allan Kardec on 
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the ' second of April. Besides the articles there are reviews 
of books and of magazines, accounts of spiritualistic meetings 
and activities. It is an attractive magazine for French m&dem 
who are interested in the subject of spiritualism and psychical 
reasearch. 

BAYS FEOM THE KOSE OKOSS (July ^ 21 to Janimrj 
■ 22), organ of the Rosicriician Fellowship, published by the 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, Oceanside, Galifornia, U. S. A., edited 
by Max Heindel. The editor is the widow of Maa- 
HeindeliWho was the founder of the Rosicrucian Society in 
America, author of Bosicrucian GosmocmcepfiorL The 
magazine is an exposition of the Rosicrucian teachings. At- 
tractive articles are ‘iMeat and Drink as Factors in Evolution ” 
by Max Heindel; ^‘The Mysterium Magnum of the Rose 
Gross/' also by Max Heindel; “The Destiny of the Goloured 
Man," written by Sydney H. French, evidently a coloured 
man himself; Your Aura, What Goloiir is It ? " by Elizabeth 
Freston. Considerable attention is given to the subject of 
astrology ; there is also a children’s department, confeining 
stories for children, a department on nutrition and health, and 
a healing circle. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, New York, (August ‘ 21 to May 
‘ 22). This monthly publication is the organ of the Amexican 
Society for Psychical Research, Section B. of the American 
Institute for Scientific Research. Among the general articles 
are “Peculiar Experiences Connected with Noted Persons/’ 
edited by Walter F. Prince ; Psychic Phenomena in Greco- 
Roman Times," by James H. Hyslop; “Gregory the Great 
as a Psychical Researcher," by Albert J. Edmunds; “The 
First International Congress on Psychical Exarch," by the 
editor, Walter F. Prince;' Spiritualism 'and the New Psy- 
chology," also by the editor; “Psychical Research in the 
Iie-tters of WiBiam Jam^' “ by Miles Menander Daw»» ; 
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Psyciic PliDiiomeiia an<3 tlie Physician,’’ .by E. Pierre Mallelt. 
There is , a' department for book reviews. Persons interested 
in psychical research . will find this magazine of great Take in. 
its special field. 

THEOSOPHY IN AUSTEALIA (November ^ 21 to July, 
192:2), published in Sydney, N. S. W., organ of the Theoso- 
piiical Society in Australia. This monthly magazine contains 
articles of interest to theosopliists, and accounts of theosophical 
activities, and questions and answers on theosophical teachings. 
Of special value, we have noted a series of articles on Bud- 
dhism by P. L. Woodward and a series on Reincarnation by 
K. II. Hungerford. The number for June contains an article 
by the editor on ''Buddhism in Japan” which is really a 
review of our magazine TJie Eastern Buddhist » We are grateful 
for the words of praise and appreciation and hope that many 
theosophists may find something of help and interest in our 
endeavour. 

THE YEDIC MAGAZINE AND GUEUKULA SAMA-, 
CHAE (Sept., ' 21, Jan., Peb., April, ' 22) published at Lahore, 
India, edited by Prof. Eawa Leva, prints articles in regard to 
India and Indians.. Interesting articles to be noted are : " The 
Pohtical Condition of India as Described by the Chinese 
Traveller Pa-Hien ; " Is Monism the Teaching of the 

Upanishads? "The Caste System”; "A New Theory of 
Man and His Tongue;” "Beyond Philosophy, a Peep int^ 
Transcendent ” ; "An Exposition of Toga.” There is a depart- 
ment of book reviews and editorials on contemporary thought. 
Students of things Indian will be enlightened by reading this 
magazine. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PATH (July, December, 1921, 
Pebruary, March, April, May, 1922), edited by Katherine 
Tingley, international magazine, published by the International 
ThecBophical He^i^dquarters, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
Beautifally printed and illustrated, published by the Theoso- 
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phieal Society of wliich Mrs Tingley is the liead; not €X3miected 
with, the, society represented by other theosopliical .magazines, 
of wlii.eh Mrs Besant is the leader. This society is, called the' 
Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society. : The' mag- 
azine claims to be nnsectarian and non-political and is more 
a literary magazine 'with a theosophical point of view than a 
peoriodieal of theosophical teachings, although it contains a 
inimber of articles on theosophy. In the numbers which the 
editors have received, they notice of special significance the 
following : “ The Power and Possibilities of Thought Coiiti’ol/’ 

^"Keincamation,” “The Law of Earma/’ “Art from a 
Theosophical Standpoint,’’ “ Eesiirrection,” “Did the Ame- 
riams come from Asia ? ” The Screen of Time giving account 
of theosophical activities especially those of the Ihija-Yoga 
College for young people is of much interest- The illustrations 
showing views from all over the world and of the Theosophical 
Headquarters and Eaja-Yoga College at Point Loina are of 
great beauty. 

, ' EE-INOAENATIOE. (Sept., 1920 to May,':’ 22), oflScial 
organ of the Karma and Ee-incarnation Legion, published in 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A., edited by Weller Van Hook and 
C. Shuddemagen. The purpose of the Legion and of the mag- 
azine is to popularise the teachings of karma and re-mcarna- 
tion. The lieadquarters are in Chicago and there are groups 
all over the world in many cities and towns of the United 
States as well as in Holland, Italy, South Africa, South 
America, Norway, and even jh.raway Iceland. Ihe articte are 
all upon the subject of karma and reincarnation, or closely 
connected with these subjects and some of them are exceedingly 
interesting and helpful. The May number has a review of 
the Eastern Buddhist and has quoted at length from the article 
by Sensho- Murakami on Mahayana Buddhism. 

DIVINE LIFE (Sept., Ods., Nov., 21, Jan., Eeb., ’ 22), De- 
voted to, ThecpOphy, publish^ monthly by Oelestia Eoot Lang, 
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president of the Independent Theosophical Society of America. 
Articles on theosophy chiefly written by the editor, differing 
somewhaii in standpoint from the teachings of the well-known 
theosophical society of which Mrs Annie Besant is the President. 
There is also a serial study of life in the spiritual world by 
Ml® Lang. 

THE ESOTEEIST is an eight leaflet issued by the Esoteric 
Brotherhood, Washington, D. 0., D. S. A. It is edited by 
Agnes Mainland., and contains passages selected from the writ- 
ings of gi‘eat religions leadei® and from those of the editor and 
each i^ne contains a poem. The extracts are given with the 
idea that study or meditation upon them will increase spiritual 
growth. One of them contains an exposition of the Buddhist 
Eightfold Path. 

THE QUARTEELY JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC 
SOCIETY, published at Bangalore, India, the transactions of 
the Mythic Society. This is an attractive imigazine, devoted 
to the study of the science, archeology, ethnology, history, 
religions, and allied subjects of India, more particularly in 
Mysore and Southern India. Two numbers have been received. 
The April, 1921, number contains an article on the birth-place 
of the Buddha by the president of the Society, the Reverend 
A. M. Tabard. The frontispiece to this number is a Tunha 
or sacred banner from a Buddhist temple in Nepal. Buddha 
sits enshrined upon a pedestal in meditative posture, holding 
a jewel in one hand. Below him and around him are Bod™ 
Hsattvas- In the January, 1922, number we find “The In- 
fluence of Oriental Literature in the West,” by Dr Walter 
Eugene Clark; “Primitive Religion in Mysore,” by C. Hay- 
vadana Rao ; “ Ancient Hindu Education,” “ The Age of the 
Brahmanas.” There ai‘e also departments for notes correspon- 
dence, reviews, etc. Students of India and Indian things will 
find much to please them in this magazine. 

THE QUEST (January, 1922, April, 1922), a quarterly 
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review piiblislied ■ by Jobn ^ M. Watkins, . Loncloo,. ' edited ""by 
G. E., Mead- ..This, is a magazine for the investigation and com- 
parative study of religion, pbilosophy, and science. “ It desires 
to promote enquiry into the nature of religious and other su- 
pernormal . experiences and the means of testing their value, to 
strengtlien the love of wisdom wMcb stimulates all efforts to 
formulate a practical pbilosophy of life, and to emphasise tbe 
need of a vital science to crown and complete the discoveries 
of physical research.” In the January number, V. C- Mac- 
Munn writes of ‘‘Mysticism and the Organic Sense.” In the 
April number, Mrs Ehys Davids has a long article interesting 
to students of Buddhism on “The Buddhist Doctrine of Ee- 
birth.” Also in the April number, there is a fascinating article 
on “ Hasidica : Stories and Sayings of the Ba’al Shem,” and 
others. “Tree Felling,” by W. J, Feixar, greatly appealed 
to this reviewer. The reviews of books are thoughtful and 
illuminating. In this department of the January number ap- 
peared a short but appreciative notice of Tlie Eastern Bvd- 
dJiisL B. L. S. 

Other magazines received which will be reviewed later : 
OCCULT EEVIEW, London, (May to September, 1922). 

THE JOUENAL OF EELIGION, published by the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. (March- July ’ 22) 
THE BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON, Colombo, India : 
Volume III. 

THE HEEALD OF ASIA, Tokyo. (August 1921 to Septem- 
ber, 1922.) 

O THEOSOPHISTA, Official Organ of the Theosopliical Society 
in Brazil, Eio de Janeiro : (February to May, 1922.) 
TEOSOFIA EN EL PLATA, Official Organ of the TheosopMcal 
Society in the Argentine, .Buenos Aires: (April, 1922.) 
PAPYKUS, Official Organ of the Theosophical Society of 
Cairo, i^ypt; (Mfirch, June, 1922.) 
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MESSENG-ER, Organ of the Theosophical Society in America 
Chicago, Utinois, U. S. A.: (April to September, 1922.) 
THE EPOCH AND THE LIGHT OE REASON, Ilfracombe, 
Engliiiid. (March to June, 1922.) 

VEDANDA KESARI, Madras, India. (Eebruary to June, 
1922.) 

THEKALI^AKA, HnneTOlly, India. (March to August, 1922.) 
THE MAHA-BODHI AND THE UNITED BUDDHIST 
WORLD, Calcutta, India. (May, Jane, July, 1922.) 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA, or AWAKENED INDIA, Maya- 
vati, Almora, Himalayas. (May, June, 1922.) 

THE HINDU MESSAGE, a weekly review of Indian and 
world problems from the Hindu standpoint, Srirangam, 
: (July 27, August 3, 10, 1922.) 

THE STANDARD BEARER, under the inspiration of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose, Chandemagore, India, (hlay 1, 8, 1922.) 
SELF-CULTURE, Organ of the Self-Culture University, Kiz- 
lanattam, TnneveUy Dist., India. (December ’ 21 Feb., 
March, 1922.) 

REALITY, the Bahai magazine. New York, U. S. A. (June, 
July, August, 1922.) 

HARMONIAL THINKER, a quarterly magazine, pub- 
lished by the Harmonial Publishers, San Diego, Cali- 
U. S. A.: (Second quarter, Third quarter, 1922.) 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR BUDDHISMUS, Munchen-Freiburg, 
viermany:: (April- June, : 1922.) 

SAMSKRITA BBARATI, a quarterly Anglo-Sanskrit mag- 
azine of literature, science, and art, Burdwau, Bengal, 
India. (January-hlarch, 1922.) 

LA ROSE CROIX, organe de la Societe Alchimique de France, 
. Paris, France. (June, July, August 
BUDDHISTISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, 

Neu-bnddhistische Verlag Zdilendorf 
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Men have the same failings as myself ; therefore, 
to search for errors is not proper ; nay, it is rather 
fit to admire virtues when we meet them. It is 
impossible for me alone to remove this great ocean 
of my faults; for that I have need of others. 
Then what leisure have I for others’ faults ? 


-—^ihslid^samuccaya 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SCHOOL OP 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

I 

1|.|" AHAYxiNA Bnddliism in India divides itself into two 
ItA great scliools^ tlie Madliyamika and the Yogaearya 

(SkSiII)- a closer examination of the history of Buddhism 
may reveal tlie existence of other thoughts than these two, 
though they did not develop into indepenclent systems and 
for this reason were not recognised in India. We read in 
LTsing’s Correspondence from the Southern Seas (^^3 ’S® 
) •* ‘‘There a.re two schools only in Mahaj^ana BieL 
dliism, one is the Madbyamika and the other is the Y'ogacarya. 
According to the Madliyamika, things are real when they are 
viewed in the light of the samvrite kuth but they are 

empty in the light of the pararnariha (^), they are in 
essence void like vision. According to the A’ogacarya, the 
external world visliaija) has no reality, but the inner 
consciousness (^, vijndna) is real, all the loaiticular objects 
are nothing but the productions of the vijnana. Both are in 
accordance with the holy teaching of the Buddha'’ 

The Madyamika and die Yogacarya are generally con- 
trasted, the former is a philosophy of negation or eiii|)tuies'i 
while the latter stiidicis consciousness as its special subject of 
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BpeciiIatioB.: . Tlie .ultimate conclusion of tlie^ Madlijamita 
metaphysics is wliat is known as the. system of Simyata, wliile 
for the Togacarya. the Aliyavijatoa is the &al reality. If we 
designate the. former a^s the ontology of Mahayana Buddhism, 
the latter will be its cosmogony psychologically conskiicted. 

The founder of the Madliyainika school is generally rec- 
ognised to Ije Nagarjiina, whose doctrine was ably supported 
and brilliantly expounded by Aryadeva. The ilcvlhyamika- 
Sdsira by Nagarjiina, the Sata-Sdsira (Wig) the 

BmdasmiiMya-iSdstra (-bZiPdia) by Aiy^ideva, are the prin- 
cipal works of this sehooh And on account of these three 
treatises on the i^hnyata philosoplw, the school is known in 
Cliina and Japan as the Sect of Three Discourses ” 

The scriptural foundation of this system, Madhyamika, is, 
according to Chinese Buddhist scholars, the Sutras of the 
PraJSapfcamita class. 

The most pnminent exjDsitors of the Yogacarya school 
in India were x4.sangau and his brother Ahi^subandlin. The 
following is a list of the most important texttooks belonging 
to this school, wdrich exist in Chinese translations, and the 
masteiy of which will te necessary to understand thoroughly 
the intiicacies of the Yogacarya philosophy: 

(1) Avatamsaka-Siitra ; 

(2) Sandliiunmocana-Siitra ; 

(3) Lankcivatara-Sutra ; 

(4) Yogacarabhiinri-Sastm by Maitreya ; 

(o) MahayanasamparigTaha-Sastra 

by Asanga; 

(6) Ablndhamasamyiiktasangiti-Saste (Pf 

comiiled by Stliitamati ; 

(7) An Exposition of the Sacred Doctrine 

by i^Eanga; 

(8) Madhyantavibhaga-Sastra, 

Commented by Vasubandhu; 
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(9) YijmDamafeasiddh^ 

Compiled by Dliarmap5k and otliei^ ; 

In China the Yogacarja sehool is tetter kno-wni as the 
Dharmalaksha or Vijhanamatrra (PtH^) sect, and 

Hsiian-Ts^ang and his disciple Jiwon Tzn ‘En) 

were, the chief agents in the propagation of this philosophy 
in the Far Eash 


II 

Before proceeding to explain the iinpoi’hant tenets of the 
Yog-icarja school, it may te found deshable to point out 
those features of the school which are shared to soine^ extent 
by all the schools of Mahayana Biidclliism. These features 
are enumerated as fern in Asanga’s Gomimliemive Tmaiise of 
3Iafmjana BuddMsm Some of them aire in fact 

quite peculiar to his own s^^stem, but as tlw gencTaliy 
describe what the Mahayana is as distinguished from the 
Hinayana, so called, reference 'to them here will be in this 
respect illuminating. 

The ten features of excellence, according 'to Asa.iiga, then 
are: Mahayana Buddliism excels (1) in its conception of the 
Aliyavijilyna as an ultimate reality ; (2) in its pro|3er iinder- 

stiinding of the objectire world as to its real nature ; (3) in 

its absolute idealism ; (4) in iis method of spintiml discipline 
wherel)y the Malmyanists attain ' to their Imd realisation of 
Buddhahoocl, (by which the author means the exercise of the 
'Six Virtues of Perfection, ' Pdramf^S, ? (^) 

gradual ascension through the ten stages {dasabhumi) of Bo- 
dhisattvahood to the ultimate goal of the Buddhist life ; (6) 

^ There are three Chinese translations of the text (1) by Biicldhasilnta, 
A. D. 531, (2j Paramartha, 563,^. and (3) Hsi;an-Ts‘ang, 649. The text has 
commentaries by Vasnlandhu and'by lYn-sing which were translated 

by Hsliaii-Ts‘ang, Paramartha, , arid Bharmagiipta. Eieh translation has 
its own features, not only in -its literary form but in its interpretation of 
the original text and commentary. I haye here chiefly followed Paramartha. 
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ill its moral precepts in ^’Hch all tlie moral rules of good 
conduct {silam trmdJiam, comprised ; (7) in 

the power of meditation (samcidhi ) ; (8) in the attainment of 

transcendental knowledge (prqjncl) ; (9) in the realisation of 
a Miwana called ‘VAlx)deless ” {apratiaiMkinirmna 

; and finally (10) in teaching the Triple Body of the 
Biiddlia (H#). ■ 

Of these ten “ Excellent Features ” of Maliayana Bud- 
dhism, wdiich the Buddha did not disclose in any of the scrip- 
tures belonging to the Hinayana, the following tlnee may be 
faii'ly considered the most essential teachings of the Togacarya 
as distinct from the lladliyamika school : 

(1) The classification of knowledge into tinee forms in- 
stead of two, the latter being that of the Madliyamilia school ; 

(2) The hypothesis of the Aliyavijaana in and tliroiigh 
winch this apparent iiinTeise is constructed ; 

(3) A new" concexition of Niiwana and the notion of the 
Triple Body of the Buddha. 

Ayiiat makes the Yogacarya jihilosophy cliamcteristically 
psychological is the notion of the Aliya- ” or “ Alaya-tijilanaA 
Let ns fiiBt explain wFat are the three forms of knowdedge or 
rather the three aspects of reality as distinguished by Asanga 
and Vasubandliu.' ; ■ , 

■ ■ ■ ni : 

According to Nagarjuna our knowdedge or xvorld-view^ has 
two furms : the one is called rehitive know- ledge or conditional 
truth {sconvritisatycCjy or as w^e may term common-ssnso wxnid- 
view ; and the other is absolute knowledge, or unconditional 
truth (j)aramciTl}ia8aiija), or a plnlosophical construction of 
experience. While acknowiedging this classification, the To- 
gacarya ^Ji-oposes its owm method of dealing with the human 
imderstanding. According to the Sandhinirmoeana-Sutra, w'liich 
the Yogacarya philosophers consider to be one of the most an- 
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tteltatiye, sources of their metaphysicSj the three forms of 
knowledge are {Parikalpita^ciksliam^ Faraianirc^ 

laMicma^ \ Parmisiqxmm-lakshana 

ffi). 

Lciksliana (;f:0) generiiUy means in Bnddliist literature 
'^sign,” ''character/’ "external appearance/’ "nature/’ "at- 
tribute/’ etc., and is quite frequently found contrasted to 
"essence,” "substance,” "being.” It is an objective term, 
that is, a state of things as it is presented to our senses or 
understanding. Therefore, properly speaking, ParihalpikiAal^- 
shcma is that aspect of the objectis^e world, wMoh the latter 
assumes to our confaiving senses as influenced by our seljSsh 
desire. Pamkmtra-laksliana is the objective wmiid as con- 
ceived by the understanding as something depending upon a 
liigher principle and not final in itself. When we come to the 
ParmiBhpa7ina we have a trae view of the world, or the latter 
presents itself to us in its "complete” final reality. Thus it 
may not be coiTect to translate the three lakshcmas by three 
forms of knowledge concerning the external world ; for a 
lalcsliana is an aspect of reality as it takes according to our 
subjective comprehension of it. 

Parikalpita-lakshmia literally means a " eonstr acted or 
imagined aspect ” of reality and is a world-view based on a 
wrong assumption tlrnt takes falsehood for truth and superfi- 
ciality for ultimate reality. This assumption does not pene- 
trate into the essential mature of things, but erroneously recog- 
nises them as they appear to the senses. As far as our 
deceptive sensual perception goes, the objective world looks 
like an ultimate fact, fully confiiining our common-sense ma- 
terialistic world-view. This view, however, is not siippoited 
l)y sound reasoning, for things are not in reality and in kuth 
what they appear. Asanga finds similarity between this bnd 
of knowledge and the vision of a man who erroneously takes 
a j)iece of rope for a snake. Both are merely an iincoordi- 
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nsM and unconfirmed perception and are doomed to lead ns 
to , a' Mai end. ■ ■ ' 

By P€irai(mh*a-laJcsIi€im, wlxich literally means ‘^ depend- 
ing iipaii another,” one recognises the relativity of all 
existences, dei^ending upon a combination and interac- 
tion of causes and conditions. By this knowledge we come 
to jBrceive that the phenomenal world is devoid of finality, 
tliat itTviU disappear as soon as its causes and conditions are 
dissociated, that there is nothihg in this relative world which 
is not subject to an ultimate dissolution, and that as tilings are 
thus transcient and impermanent, to l3elieve in them as real 
and final is not conducive to the salvation of the soul or to 
the enlightenment of the mind. To continue the analogy of 
rope and smike, Pamtantm-lalcsJuma is compared to the knowl- 
edge, of which one comes in possession after a closer inspc- 
tion of the dreaded object, thirt the object is really a piece of 
rope and not a snake. The rope is comxiosed of fibres and 
aS such is not an ultimate reality, which latter is to be sought 
somewhere else than in things conditioned. When one’s 
mental eye is cleansed of all clouds of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, it opens to the trae state of being. Paratantra^aJcshcma, 
therefore, which recognises the iinmality of particulars as such, 
induces us to go farther in order that we may finally come 
to something absolute and |)ermanent. 

Pdrmsli;panna4ctlxsJiana is perfect or complete” knowl- 
edge. When we come to the perception of an ultimate 
reality which serenely abides behind the veil of transcient 
existence, our knowledge is said to have attained its iierfeotion. 
We Im^e tlien ^'supreme truth ” (Paramar^Aasaj^ya), whM 
truly comprehends the suclmess of tilings {tatliaia, 

Hei-e kanscending all forms of conditionality, the tenth now 
illumines all sentient and non-sentient beings. To finish the 
analogy of rope and snake, the parinishpanna is the knowl- 
edge by which we come to recognise the real nature of the 
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rop. , Tlie rop is not bj itself an nltiinate realiti’, ■ for . it is 
made of flax, or straw or cotton. There miist te sometliiiig 
Jiiglier than that, wHch makes up the .raison d etre of the 
existence of the rope as' well as its constitaent, flax or straw,,, 
and. the knowledge of w^Lich saves us from iinivei*sal illusion 
veiling the light of pure intelligence. Bj the Parinlslpanna 
we know that the world in which we live is not final, but 
it is a manifestation of a higher realihv To reach this final 
perfection of knowledge, says the Xogacarja, is the object of 
the teaching of the Buddha. 

The one most distinguishing feature of Xogacarya as the 
pychological school of Mahayana Buddhism is the conception 
of “ Alij^avijoana ”, from wdiich originates our experience of 
multitudinous particulars. This is a very coinx3licated idea and 
in the following pges I will try to present the Xogacarya’s 
rtew in a most condensed form as we have in Asaiiga’s 
Blaliayanasampcirigmha-Sd^^^^ ( )• Occasional refer- 
ences •will be made to Vasiibandhifis commentary on the same 
and also to his own \vork known as the Vijwmamddfa-SdMftt 

liihe MaJidyanasampari^^^ opns with the p>rocIaiiiation 
tliat the text is based on the Maliayana Sutras and x^rocceds 
to enumerate the ten points of siip)eiiorit 3 ’- wiiich the author 
claims for the Maliaj^ana otci* its rival school, the Hinayana, 
As was seen aboTO, tlie first pint of suprioritj consists in the 
conception of a fundamental realit}*, 'wliich is d^ignated by 
the Xogacaryans as “ Alij’a-vijnana ” or Alaya-viJ fuina. ’ ' 
Tliis was taught by the Buddha in a treatise known as the 
MaliayUna-Ablddharraa which was never translated into Chinese. 
In one of the Sutras quoted there, the Biiddlia described the 
Alija as “ existing from eternity and forming the foundation 
of all things, and without which no j^aths are passible, nor is 
there any attainment of Nirvana. Tliis ^ijEiIna siipx)oris and 
suS'bains everything, is a storage where all the germs of axis- 
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teDce are stowed awaj: tlierefore it is called Tills I 

preacli only to tlie Iiiglier men,” Oommenting on this, 
Asanga says: It is called Aliya because all living beings 
and defiled [i.e., particular] objects are therein mysteriously stored 
in the form of a seed, and also because this Vijnana, being 
mysteriously stored within all objects, is the raison d’eti‘e of their 
existence, and because all sentient beings taking hold of this 
Vijnana imagine it to be their own ego; therefoio, it is called 
the Aliya [w^hich means, according to Paramartlia, not lost,” 
or ‘‘not absorbed in”]. He then quotes a stanza from the 
Sandliinirmocana, which reads : 

“ Tbe Yijufma that bears and sustains is deep and subtle ; 

Wherein the seeds of beings eternally flow: 

To the Tolgar I preach this not. 

Lest it should be conceived by them as the ego-substance.” 

Tins Vijnana is also called Adana l^ecause it 

carries and supports all the physical organs of our being, be- 
coming their siitetratum as they come into existence. "Why? 
If not carried and siippoiied by this Vijniina, all our physical 
organs would collapse, be lost and incapable of continuing 
their activities. Again, the birth of a sentient being would 
have been impossible if tins Vijnana did not gather around 

itself the skandhas (3 BlS) into being the six 

forms of existence. The reunion and resuscitation of the skan- 
dims is only possible by the xjresence and support of tins 
Vijnana. Therefore, it is called “the Adana ”, wMch literally 
means “depository” or “receptacle.” 

The Aliya is again called simply CiUa (^C>) or soul, but 
this Citla is to be distinguished from Manas mind, as 
the Buddha distinctly speaks of them as two separate notions. 
IManas is essentially at once intelligence and will, and when 
it reflects on Citta., it wrongly imagines the latter to be the 
ego-sutetance wherefrom we have the consciousness of Self. In 
Manas itself iJaere is nothing which will suggest the existence 
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of an ego 'behind its activities, but owing to the presence of 
tne Aliya or Oitta, the intellect or Manas conskticte the idea 
of an ego for its own selfish purposes. Manas then performs 
a peculiarly double function in onr intellectual fields: It per- 
ceives an external world throtigh the six senses (vijiianas, 7^^), 
and at the same time reflects within itself. When it does the 
latter, it recognises there the presence of a vijaana (i. e., the 
Aliya) which persistently makes itself manifest to Manas. And 
this is the chamber where hovers “ absolute ignorance,” ready 
at any moment to construct a defiled world of particular 
This is the storage where all the seeds of one’s former karma 
are securely preserved waiting for the favourable conditions to 
germinate. 

■ V 

The Aliya, or Alaya as the later Chinese translators liave 
it, is a magazine which functions depending on the habit- 
energy of all defiled objects and in wliich all the seeds of 
one’s karma are systematically stowed away. The original 
Sanskrit term for “ habit-energy ” is wsam wMch the Chinese 
translators have rendered by hsi chH, (^^), and means the 
impressions in the Aliya left by external objects as vrell as by 
inner activities. And these impressions dwelling in the Aliya 
quietly wait for an appropriate chance to be awakened from 
a dormant state and to resume their native functions good or 
bad or indifferent. In one respect, therefore, this Vijnana of 
all seeds is the actual reason whereby the birth of all defiled 
objects become possible, but in another respect its own ef- 
ficiency is derived from the habit-energy which is discharged by 
multitudinous defiled objects since beginningless time. In other 
words, the Aliya is at once the cause and the effect of all pos- 
sible phenomena in the universe, the Aliya is the universe itself. 

(In the way of f<x>tnote it may be noticed here tliat by 
“defiled” the Buddhists do not necessarily mean “immoral,” 
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or but rather intellectually, ^Ipar- 

ticnlar,’’ ‘‘ indmcliial, ’ “ conditional,” “ relative,” and other 
cognate ideas- Defiled objects or dkarmas, therefore, are par- 
ticnlar existences or individual phenomena not only in the 
external world but in our inner consdonsness, . ''Dharma” is 
a very broad and comprehensive term and means many 
things, and in this case it is almos!; an equivalent for karma 
as well as for an indiYidiial act; for the objective world with 
all its concrete, individual realities is no more than the effects 
of oiir thought and cmseqiient action, which takes place from 
our ignorantly defiling the original neukralitj’- or immaculity of 
the Aliya-vijhana- The Sanskrit term for defiled” nsiially 
TdisMa meaning ‘^troubled” or afflicted”, oi rciktoj in 
the sense of ‘‘tinged” or “stained”.) 

Tlie habit-energy {vUsana) latently dwelling in the Alij^a 
may be said to be a sort of subtle siiiritual substance left 
beMod by every being that thinks and acts : or would it be 
more appropriate to make it a kind of force wdiich emanates 
from thought and action and is left belmid wd:ie3i they cease 
to operate? As the odour emitted by a floW'er remains even 
after its destruction, so every deed or eveiy existence leaves 
something in its trail even after its dexsart are or completion. 
All the mental activities, good or bad, may be destroyed with 
the destruction of the mind itself, but this habit-energy re- 
mains and is invisibly stored in the Aliya in the form of a 
spiritual seed. 

The Aliya is not a mere aggregation of all these latent 
seeds, but it keei:>s them according to its own laws. In a 
way tire x4.1ija and the seeds are two se|)arate things, but in 
another they are one. They act reeix)rocally. Their relation 
to each other is like that of a candle to its flame. It may 
also be likened to a bundle {fialdpa} of reeds or sticks, w^hiclx 
stands together in a definite form. If the x>rimitive Buddhists, 
so called, denied the existence of an individual soul- entity in 
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wliatevei* manner it miglit liave .teen conceirecl, the later 
Malmyanists, esiieciall j ■ the Yogclearjans, as we see, are here 
trying to reTive the idea of a soul in which all the . karma, of, 
one’s former deeds is secm-ely preserved in seed-form (blja).^ 

The activity of the Alij^a takes two forms, philosophical 
or intellectual and moral or i)S 3 ’'chologicaL The first is called 
by Asanga the activity that differentiates itself ; the second, 
the aotivit}^ that distinguishes between the desirable and the 
undesirable. 3j the pHlosophicai actiritj", so called, hetero- 
geneity of particular objects is evolved out of the essentially 
one Aliya, where the s.eds miiltitudinoiis not only in character 
but in niimlx)r are merged together. Bj” the moral activity 
it is meant that from the Aiwa there issue forth three things 
(dharma) : desire {Ueki)^ action {harma), and its effect (phyla). 
The original desire which, is harboured in the Aliya is the 
imiX'teis, l3y dint of 'vhich all deeds, characterised sometimes 
as desirable, sometimes a,s undesirable, and sometimes indifleT- 
eiit, are produced. 

The Samkhjn, philosoplw dioes not know the fest form 
of activity generated hj the Alivor, for it considers Prakriti 
alone the cause of bteth and death. Nor does the Lokajiitika, 
for it simplv'' iij^Ivolds the efficiencj’ of one’s fomer deeds cmly. 
The Vaiseshika which teaches the A^ctiine of the Atman with 
eight attril3ntf>s, also fails to understand the theory of the 
Alijii. Those who adhere to the manifestation of Isvara as 
well as those that contend that there is no such thing as a 
first cause, — ^they all fail to recognise the second form of activity 
generated by the x^liy^a ; for they imagine that there is realh* 
a substance called the ego who is the actor, and timt there is 
really* the sufferer of the result of a deed. They thus all fail 
to the tme signification of the ^'Twelve Cliains of 

Dependence” proceeding from tlie Aliya. The ignorant are 
like tliose blind men who fer^’ently discuss the real elephant 
whose whole body they have never been able to siiivey. 
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VI 

Now tliere are several reasons wlij tlie Aliya is to be 
called tlie storage of all seeds and wby it is subject to the 
infection or perfuming ” {adhivTisUtam, of all Idnds 

of acts performed by us* 

(1) The Aliya is not a i3ermaiiently fixed substance: it 
is' not an absolutely rigid, inflexible reality, which is incapable 
of change and modification. On the contrary, it is notliing 
but a series or locus of constant kansformations. It waxes and 
wanes, it comes and departs, it rises above the horizon and 
sinks in the ab^^s. It is an eternal moving, it is a succession 
of events. Tor otherwise the Aliya could not be more than a 
dead corpse. 

(2) It is thus subject to the law of causation. Here is 

a cause and there must be its effect. Here is a movement 
and there must l>e its consequence. Whatever is done by the 
Aliya, it is not outside the i^ale of imiversal causation. 

(3) ' As there is a time for all seeds to stox^ germinating 

l)ecaus (3 of their old age or of their deca}^ so there is an occa- 
sion for the Aliya to perish and lose all its efficacy. This is 

the time when the Vajmcitta (literally, Diamond-heart ”, 

meaning an enlightened, thoroughly x^nrified heart,) replaces 
the Aliya. Then the latter Vijuana ceases to be a storage 
wliich furnishes an inexliaustible supply to the nourishment 
of our egoistic x^i’ojudices. Its original function of accumula- 
tion and transformation is still in full force, but it is no more 
the source of ignorance and egotism, and is now known as 
'‘ the Adhana” which holds only the seeds of immaculate 
karma. 

(4) Tire Aliya does not fail to l>e the cause of reproduc- 
tion after it has taken in a seed. That is, wdien it is infected 
with the karma of a deed, it will definitely reproduce it as 
soon as it matures under favourable circumstances. 

(5) The Aliya begins to be efficient only when various 
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causes and' conditions cooperate liarmonionsly, for a single 
cause is not capable of producing varied effects. 

(6) Tlie Aliya reproduces tlie original objects (cUarmas) 
whose seeds have been conceived by it. A cause assisted by 
conditions bears its own fruit and no others. The Aliya 
gives out only wiiat was given to it. 

For these reasons the Aliya is called the ‘‘Vijiaana of 


How is it possible for the Aliya, as the Yogacaryans 
express it, to be infected by an efficient cause ? To answer 
the question, we make the following considerations: 

(1) Only those things that remain stationary ot are 
regular in their successive moveinents can be infected or per* 
fumed. The wind is too indefinite in its behaviour and 
natiii'ally cannot be perfumed but the oil will take to the 
perfuming of fragrant flowers, for it definitely keeps its place. 

(2) Things are infected or perfumed only when they 
are neutral, that is, when they do not have an odour of 
their own. Therefore, highly scented objects such as onions 
or musk or incense are not liable to be affected by other odours. 

(3) There are things whose very natme refuses to be 
perfumed, for instance, stones and metals. 

(4) To make the perfuming process effective, the j)er- 
fuming and the perfumed must agree. By this it is meant 
that they must be existing at the same time, in the same 
plac^, and of such nature as t:) allow mutual infection. 

From this, it is evident that (1) the Aliya is a definite 
form, and stationaiy as far as it is formally conceived, (2) 
but it is indeterminate in character, (3) there is the |x)ssi- 
bility in it of being affected by outside influences, and finally 
(4) it is perfumed” by the karma of the same individual 
in whom it resides. 
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Haviiig tkis explam^^ the nature of the Aliya’s inherent 
susceptibility to outside influences, Asauga now proceeds to 
establish the reasons why the hypothesis of the Aliyavijhana 
is necessary .and points out that if we did not allow its 
existence/ our impulses, p:ission3, and deeds, whether moral 
or neutral, would be impossible, no reincarnation could take 
place, oiir world of particiilai'S as they present themselves to 
our senses would not exist, and finally oiir attainment of 
Nirvana and enlightenment would be an idle talk. He also 
insists that in the Samadlii wdiere all mental operation is 
said to vanish, the Aliya alone must be rationally considered 
to .continue . existing. ■’ ■ ' 

Yin 

To understand thoroughly the significance of the Aliya, 
we must know its relation to a mental faculty known as 
Manas in Sanskrit, by virtue of which alone it becomes ef- 
ficient and produetive. The Yogucarya admits the existence 
of three forces or factors or causes in our subjective realm, 
and through their CDoperation the universe is considered to 
start with all its miiltifaricus objects. The first is the Aliya 
or Oitta or Hridaya ; the second is Manas ; and the third is 
the six Yijnanas or senses. Manas corresponds to what we 
iinderstand ordinarily by mind or consciousness, and the six 
senses are seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, and 
thinking. This thinking is the function of a vijnaiia called 
Manovijnana ” and not of Manas itself. 

The difference betw-eeu. the sixth sense, Manovijilana, 
and Manas, is more fundamental according to the Buddhist 
philosophers than we may think. The Manovijnana properly 
speaking is the mind and does all kinds of mental operation 
such as memory, judgment, imagination, desire, decision, 
willing, etc., but all these functions performed by the Mano- 
vijaana are superficial compared with the wx)rk of Manas ; 
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for tlie latter is a deeply seated. consciousness wHcli ignorantly 
clings to tlie ego-conception and to tlie reality of an external 
world. Manas is something like the will of Schopenhauer^ 
and constantly asserts itself by influencing or ‘^infecting®' 
the whole system of one’s mental activities. 

Pliilosophically, therefore, Manas is to be sharply if 
silfle to be distinguished from the Manovijnana which is the 
sense whose base is in Manas. The act of seeing is possible 
because there is a special organ assigned to do seeing, and 
in a similar manner the Manovijnana functions because of 
Manas which as it were prompts it. If the work performed 
by the Manovijnuna is not referred to Manas, that is, if all 
the mental activities are not attended by the unity of con- 
scioiisness, they will certainly lack coordination, and the entire 
individuality will collapse. The consciousness, ‘Mt is I that 
thinks or dees this or that,” is ascribed by the Maha3Tynst3 
to the function of Manas. The latter therefore is the author 
of this hsolf-conscioiisness as it ignorantly interprets the sig- 
nificance of the Alij^a. Manas constantly reflecting on the 
Aliya thinks that the latter is the real self, simple and 
absolute, and weaves the net of all mental operations. 

The Aliya itself is wholly innocent of all this operative 
illusion on the part of Manas. It is Manas that sujiplies 
vital energy to the whole field, of our mentality and makes 
the entire system, work; and when this work leave.s its 
habit-energy ” behind and perfumes ” the seeds already 
stowed away in the Aliya in its former lives, tha Aliya 
sponianeoiisly works out its eflects, according to definite laws, 
blit all the while being absolutely unconscious of the fact. 
There is however the intrusion of Manas, and the conscious- 
ness looms up suddenly above the horizon' with its assertions 
and cHngings. 

Manas is not a blind will, it is latlier an intelligent 
will; for it is capable of enlightenment. It is due to its 
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fgDoranee only tliat it is tenaciously attached to the concep- 
tion of the ego as a nltimate reality and contaminates the 
whole mentation with all its onerous prejudices. As soon as 
it realises the full import of the Aliya, it is deniidecl of its 
egoistic assumptions and opens the way to Nirvana. Manas, 
therefore, is the pivot on which turns the entire destiny of 
our spiritual life; according to the way it is set up, we are 
delivered or doomed. The six senses as well as the Aliya 
are Manas’ neutral and innocent co-workers, or even its 
subordinate officers who are perfumed”, sweetly or odiously, 
according to the arbitrary will of their ever-vigilant master. 
The whole force of the Buddhist discipline is thus naturally 
concentrated on the enlightenment and subjugation of Manas. 
When Manas ceases to create its ill-scented and highly infec- 
tious germs for the absorption of the Aliya, the latter is no 
more contaminated and will forever maintain its original 
healthy neutrality and absolute tranquillity. 

is:' ■ , , 

I cannot help making reference here to Asvaghoslm’s 
conception of the Aliya. According to some scholars, Asva,- 
ghoslia, a gi’eat Indian philosopher supposed to have lieeii 
living at the time of King Kanishka, was not the author of 
the book known as Ike Awalmiing of Faith in the MakaijUna ; 
the book was probably written by a Ohinese Buddhist philo- 
sopher who was unusually learned and most acute-minded, 
bnt it somehow came to be ascribed to Asvaghoslia, whether 
imwittingiy or no. Some however contend that no such work 
of a great pliilosophical insight and of an extraordinary power 
of analysis could have been written by a Chinese Biiddiiist 
unless it were Chigi himself, the founder of the Tendai 

sect of Buddhism, He was the first and the last great Bud- 
dhist philosopher worthy of the name in CMna. The Chinese 
minds are gieat in other respects than in logic and philoso- 
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pliy. If tie historical Aivaghosha did not write The Awalmir 
' ing^ of Faitliy some other Indian mind as great as Nigarjnna 
or Asanga, endowed with a wonderful power of speciilatioii 
and analysis, must have pix>duced it. Whatew thfe was, in 
view of tiie widest xx)ssible influence the book haa played in 
the history of Buddhist thought in the Far East, I feel re- 
luctant k) ignore the doctrine of Aliya as expounded in The 
Awakening of Faith in the Maliayana- 

According to the author, the Aliya, that is the ‘^Tathii- 
gata-garblia ”, is a sort of world-womb, from winch evolves 
tins universe of particular objecte, while that of the Yagacarya 
is an individual soul in which all tlie karma-seeds are reg- 
istered for futiure germination. Asvaghosha’s conception is more 
ontological and comparatively simple in its constitution, being 
a psychological interpretation of Suchness {iathaia), though it 
is filled with possibilities : the Yogacaryan Aliya, on the othca* 
liand, is quite individual and is heavily laden with all the 
seeds foimerly sown, but in itself indifferent to tlieir develop- 
ment and final fructification, in winch respect the Aliya is 
somewliat Hke Ptekriti of the Samkhya philcBophy. The Ta- 
thagata-garbha is a stage in the self-evolution of Tathata. 

The Yogacarya school is dispcmi to comider the Aliya 
an independent vijnana more or le^ concrete, endowed with 
the power of achievn^ some work if, agisted by Manas, it 
subjectB ifaelf to the laws of chauge. It is therefore imturallj'' 
a relative existence capable of producting effect and sufering 
the consequence of ignorance. But the Aliya is conceived by 
ASvaghosIm as a unified something of the clmngeable and the 
unchangeable: as it is object to change and transformation, 
the world is evolved out of it; but as it is unchangeable in 
itself, the relative world does not go astray altogetlier in iis 
ignorance and therefore in its evil ways. The Aliya is origi- 
nally pure and immaculate and illuminating, but because of 
these virtues it suffers ignorance and impurities to set up in 
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its,: own .system. ...Wlien. 'in ^tbo .heart ".of tho origmallj-en- 
ligMenecl AH^’a a tlionght iS' siicldenly awakened and grows 
eoHSoioiis of its own enliglitening: qiiality, the Aliya is then at 
once subjected to all the . consequent errors or complications of 
tlionght. With the stirring np of the Aliya from its deep 
,self-al3Sorptio.n in . ‘which there was yet ^ no splitting of subject 
and object, karma has made its debut and -we liaye this world 
of, relativity. 

X 

Here one may ask, AVhy did not the Buddha teach the 
existence of the Aliya to the Bravakas ? Sa.ys Asanga : Be- 
cause it is too subtle to be comprehended by them. They 
have no intelligence that will enable them to acqume Sarvaj- 
mta (all-knowledge), wdiile the BodHsattvas have it ; and 
again, it is added by Yasubandhu, they show no asphations 
whatever for the salvation of all beings, as they are content 
if they acliieved their own salvation or deliverance from 
ignorance and selfishness. 

But the Buddha did not leave the Hinayanists altogether 
ignorant of the idea of Aliyavijhuna. For he gave them some 
liints on the subject in many passages in the sacred books of 
Buddliism, not very clear for them probably, but explicit 
enough for the Mahayanists. For instance, we read, says 
Asanga, in the Ekottara-Agama to the effect that “ to those 
people in the world who take delight in the Aliya, long for 
the Aliya, practice themselves in the Aliya, cling to tlie 
Aliya, the Tathagata preaches the right doctrine in order to 
let them do away with the Aliya.” Here the Buddha hinted 
at the name of Aliya, but did not reveal its true nature and 
significance ; for it is here used in the sense of the ego as 
something real. 

In the Agamas of the Mahasanghika school the Vijnana 
is known by the name of the “ Fundamental {3Ma ?) Vijaana 
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for' it stands 'in, relation- to' the other Vijaanas .as the root of 
,a tree does to its stems, branches^ and leaves. 'In the MaM- 
gasaka school it is designated as “that wMoh transcends the 
mortal skandhas.” All things that are physical or mental are 
necessarily subject to the cadence of birth and death. They 
never continue to exist eternally or act incessantly. But that 
which lies within these perishable phenomena and gathers in 
itself all the seeds and their karma, knows no interruption, 
and this is what the Mahayanists call Aliya- vijnana. 

It is thus straight and flat “as the royal road ” the way 
paved by the Buddha towards the legitimate conception of tlie 
Aliya ; only the Hinayanists did not have an insight penetra- 
ting enough to look into the bottom of the matter. 

This Vijilana was altogether eiToneoiisly interpreted by 
the other schools of Buddhism than those already inentioBed. 
Some thought that between Citta (that is, Aliya) and Maini 
there was no distinction to be made; otheis thought that the 
Tathagata meant by “Aliya”, as when he refeired to the 
people taking delight in it, the clinging to worldliness ; others 
thought again that the Aliya was our body consisting of the 
five skandhas, to w^hich we are liable to cling as a fimd 
reality; still others maintained that the Aliya was the Atman 
or Biidgala or Eay% that is to say, the ego-substance. 
But as w'e have seen above, the Xagacarjans insist all 
these views are altogether inadequate and do not tallj' with 
the true docteine of the Buddha as interpreted by , the, Malia- 
yardste. 

XI 

The Togacaryan conception of Nirvana , is not charaBter- 
istically different from that of the other Mahayana school^ 
but as it is generally expounded in tlie special treatises 
l)eIongmg to the Yogacarya, let me here lightly touch upon 
the subject. 
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The problem of Nirvaua must have been quite a perplex- 
ing one to the earlier followers of the Buddha, who left 
the term not fully defiued. Especially w'-hen the death of 
their Master created such a^sense of forlornness among them 
who lost the most cherished central object of their devotion 
and worship, the hiatus thus suddenly breaking up in their 
liearte could not be filled so easily with the idea of an utter 
annihilation. Nirvana, they thought, must have another mean- 
ing than complefely vanishing into nothingness. Intellectual- 
13 ^, they strived to follow the doctrine of Nirvana in its 
narrow and perhaps partial sense, but inasmuch as the hxi- 
man emotion is such as it has been from the beginning of 
life, they tried to constriiet such a theoiy of the Buddha’s 
death as will satisfy both mind and heart. While on the 
one hand the idea of Dharmakaya, the Law-Body of the 
Buddha, was developing, the signification of Nirvana on the 
other hand xvas receiving a gradual change. When the for- 
mer terminated in the Triple Body doctrine, the latter grew 
up into tixe theory by which four forms of Nirvana were re- 
cognised as was done in the hands of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu* 

According to Vasubandhu’s Commentary on Asanga’s 
MahayamsamparigjxfJia, he distiuguishes four forms of Nir- 
vana; (1) Nirvana in its purest original forms 
^); (2) Nirvana that leaves something behind 
(3) Nirvana that leaves nothing behind ; and (4) 

Nirvana that has no abode 

In this classification, the term ‘‘Nirvana” is used not 
in its ordinary sense of extinction, but rather in the sense 
of final beatitude, which is a blissful state of mind after 
liberation from the ego. In any event, “Nirvana” has 
acquired quite a different connotation now. The first Nirvana, 
that is. Nirvana in its purest, original, self-identical form is 
nothing but a synonym of Tathata or Suchness, which is 
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considered by all the Mabayanists to be inherent in all in- 
dividnal beings, tliongli in most minds it is found eclipsed 
by their snbjectiye ignorance. In this sense Nirrana is not 
a state of mind but a yirtue inherently possessed by ii 

The second Nirvana that leaves something behind is a 
state of Siichness which though liberated from the bandage 
of desire is still under the ban of karma. It is the Nirvana 
attainable by the Sravakas in their life-time. lYhen they 
become Arhats, they no more cherish any egoistic desires 
and thoughts, but they are yet susceptible to the sufferings 
of birth and death; for their mortal, material existence is the 
result of their former karma, which cannot l>e extinguished 
until its due course has been run. 

The third Nirvana in which nothing remains is a state 
of Suchness released from the sufferings of birth and death, 
that is, at the time of material extinction. With our egoistic 
desires and impulses exterminated and with our corporeal 
being brought to its natural end, we are said to be entering 
into eternal Nirvana, in which nothing leaves its trace timt 
is likely to entangle us again in the whirlpool of transmigra- 
tion. According to the Mabayanists this is supposed to he 
the life-goal of the Hinayanists. 

The last Nirvana that knows no dwelling {AprcAiMhitmir- 
vma) is a state of Suchness obtained by the extermination of 
the bondage of intellect. For two hindrance are recognised 
by the Slahayanists as lying in the way to final salvation; 
hindrance of desire {M^esdvarana, ^fi^) and hindrance of 
intellect or knowledge (jm^dwrana, The first is 

moral and comes from egoism, while the second is pHlosopM- 
cal and the outcome of imperfect knowledge. The first hin- 
drance is destroyed when our instinctively egotistic di^ires are 
subdued; the second is removed when we acquire all-knowl- 
edge {mmaj^cM, — which belongs to Bodhlsattvaship. 
Hence the Nirvana that results from the severan<^ of the 
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iBHlectiial bonclage is sought by the pious followers of Ma- 
hayana BiicMhism. At this stage of enlightenment there are 
awakened in the soul of a Mahayanist infinite wdsdom and 
infinite 1 ot€- By the wisdom that transcends the limitations 
of birth and death, he does not cling to the vicissitudes of 
tlie -worlci By the love that is free from the dualism of love 
and hatred, lie does not “ dwell ” in the beatitude of Nirvana. 
On tiie contrary, he mixes himself among the masses, lives 
the life of an average man, subjects himself to the laws of a 
material world, . But his innermost heart is free from all 
egotistic impulses and desires, and it is through his infinite 
love for Ms fellow-creatures that he is on earth trying every 
means of salvation ; and enlightenment to awaken them from 
the darkness of ignorance ; for a Bodhisattva is never content 
w ith his own spiritual bliss. 

By the attainment of this final Nirvana the Aliya is no 
more a storage of defiled seeds, for it has been deprived of 
all the causes and conditi'ins which made this accumulation 
possible, and Manas no longer erroneously reflects on the 
Aliya to take it for the ego, the sis senses are no more 
contaminated by ignorance and egoism. Tlie Aliya at this 
stage is called the Dharmakaya, 

xn 

Tliere are many more things I should like to write aboxit 
in connection even with this briefest exposition of the Yogil- 
caiya philosophy, for instance, on such subjects as its absolute 
subjective idealism, the classification of things {dharma) into 
five groups and one hundred subjects, interactions between 
the eight Vijnauas, the Triple Body of the Buddha, etc. Of 
these the most; important is the Triple Body doctrine, but as 
the subject was ably treated of by Professor Akanuma ‘whose 
aiiicle appeared in the previous number of this magazine, I 
refrain from repeating it. As to the rest, I shall not attempt 
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in.' , tlie present paper to go any 'furfclier tlian making a slicti ' 
remark about the term Aliya.” 

- , ' The Cliinese equiya-lent for x4.1ija ” is 
and that for, ‘''xilaya” is- Is .. tills , all- 

im|)ortant conception of the Togaclrja to be transcribed as : 
^'Alaya'^ or Aliya”? As most ■ Buddliist scholars are used 
to the Chinese form, ‘uAlaya”, it niay have beeii better in 
this article to adopt this form also. But as I have vTitten 
it principally from the older translation of the MaMiflna- 
mmparigralia where Aliya ” is used, I have followed ih 
example. 

Tlie Chinese translations of the Buddhist texts are gene- 
rally divided into two classes, old and new, Tlie dividing 
line chronologically starts with Hsiian Ts^ang who 

came back to China in A. D. 649 after long ad ventiiroiis Journeys 
in India and Central Asia, When he began to translate the 
texts he brought back, he found some dissatisfying features in 
the older translations and introduced many new terms which 
he thought would express the original ideas clearer. In all 
the Chinese texts prior to him, ‘‘Aliya” is un*formly used % 
by such translators as Kumarajiva, Pciramartha, etc. Hsiian 
Ts‘ang was prolmbly more accurate, and litsrally more faith- 
fill to the original, but the new translations are invariabl.v 
less pure and eluant m far as the sfcjde is concerned. In 
many instances, the older translations are still more popiilarlv 
read and studied. But it, was due to Hsiian Ts‘ang that 
“ Aliya ” came to be replaced by “ Alaya.” 

According to Pao Ts‘ang Chinese 

commentator of Asvaghosha’s Aioahming of Faith, who was 
well versed in Sanskrit and helped the Indian scholars in 
their great work of taming the Sanskrit int.) the Chinese in 
the seventh and the eighth <^nturj, we have the following 
'Concerning the term “ AMya.” A4m-yeh or ct-U’^y^h is a 
local dialect of Sanskrit. Paramartlm literally kansMal it 
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(j^tirmo-sJdh, ' not-Mdden vijaaria '), -wliile Hsika 
Ts'aDg, according to the sense, rendered it (ts^ang-sMh, 
^storing Tijfiana’). Tskmg-shih here means cIiHh4s^ang 
that is, containing, embodjing, comprehending, embracing), 
md wu-rno means pii-shik that is, not losing). Though 

the chiffacters are different, the sense is the same.” 

In spite of Pao Ts^aog, a4i-ya seems to Ix^ different from 
ada-ya not only in sense but in its gTammatical form. The 
root may be the same for both terms, that is, ll ” ; but the 
” oi aliya is privative while ” of a4a-ya is a particle 
with a definite meaning. The dialect theory solves many 
difficulties, and shall we adopt it here ? Whatever this is, 
the text Param^ha used for his translation of the MaMya- 
naparisamgralia must have had aliya qt aliya for (d- 

li-yeh)* 

Daisetz Teitako Suzuki 


FUDO THE IMMOVABLE. 

I 


T^KOM tlie earliest days of BuddMsDi in Japan, one of tlie 
^ most popular gods (or symbolical beings) known as Vidy- 
arajas” lias been Fudo the Immoyable in 

Sanskrit). His name and Ms features and attitude as are 
generally represented in paintings and sculptures suggest the 
fierceness of Ms original cbaraeter. One may think thatsiicli 
a terrible-looking god could represent only evil, destroying 
every vestige of goodne^ in the world. But his fearsome 
attitude is not assumed against anything that is good and 
holy, ^ but against iniquities, enemies of Buddhism, obstructors 
of enlightenment. He is to be feared only by those that 
harbour evils in their hearts but to be warmly greeted by 
friends of justice, virtue, and knowledge. His inflexible 
courage is eternally set for the destruction of evei*ything that 
will finally lead the world to ignorance and seMshness. In ^ 
tMs work he is indefatigable. But strangely in popular 
minds he has turned to be a god of worldly welfare and is 
worshipped as one who will grant his devotees all the ma- 
terial advantages that tfeey may ask of Mm. Hence his 
extreme popularlity. 

Theoretically, Fudo the Immovable belongs to the SHngon 
sect and is one of the Five or Eight Vidyarajas, Lords of 
Knowledge (§03E, Mymvo). He is also known as one of the 
'' Krodharajas,” Lords of Wrath (Fu7imi-myowo, 
ten of whom are generally reckoned. But Fudo is regarded 
as the principal one of the Five Vidyamjas who are repre- 
sentatives of the Five Buddhas. According to the Shingon 
doctrine, a Buddha is <x>nddered to have three farira of 
manifestation, called three vehicles.” First, he remains in 
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Ms owH Batiiral form ; second, lie assuiiies a Bodliisattya form 
in Older to make himself accessible to human beings accord- 
ing to their various spiritual needs ; tliird, he manifests himself 
as a Lord of Wrath to make evil-doers amenable to the teaching 
of the Buddhas, showing that evil is to be handled frequently 
in a rough, merciless manner, and that the world is not such 
as it ought to be, where there is so much ungodliness that 
is to be brought to subjection. The Five Buddhas enumerated 
in tlie cosmology of the Shingon, are Vairocana (DamicMs 
H )r Akshobhya f5nf|§), Katnasambhava (Hoslio, 

Amitayiis {Murybju, and Amoghasiddhi {Fnku- 

j(.j% ; the corresponding Bodhisattvas are : Prajha 

{Hmnya, Wajra {Kongo, Vajragarbha {Kanglzb, 

Alanjusri {3Ionju, and Vajrayaksha {Kongcge, 

; the Five Lords of Wrath incarnating the respective 
Buddhas are: Acala {Fudb, Trailokyavijaya {Oosanm, 

Kundali {Kimdari, I'amantaka {Daiitohi, 

and Vajrayaksha {Kongoyaska, 

Strictly speaking, every Buddha is supposed to have his 
Krodhakaya, wrath-body, fmmsJdn) (is well as his 

female coimterpart {saMi), but the number of the known Gods 
of Wrath is hir less than that of the Buddlias, The Gods 
of Wrath most popularly known are those five just mentioned, 
but sometimes the number goes up 4o ten. 

The Five Vidyarajas or Myowos were formerly worship- 
ped in group, none of them being singled out as a special 
object of devotion. But later somehow Fudo the Immovable 
came to leave the group of five and make himself the repre- 
sentative of all the Wrath-manifestations of the Buddhas. The 
reason was partly, I believe, that he symbolises Dainichi, the 

* AmogEasicMhi Buddha seems to have just one name as Bodhisattva 
and as Krodharaja, both being called Vajrayaksha. But in Japanese, his 
Bodhisattva name is Kongcge (meaning *‘vajra- tooth ”) and his Raja name 
is Kongoyakusha which is the combinatic® of Vajra and Yaksha, a demigod. 
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Gre/i!] Smi Bnddha (Vmrocana, is tlie great 

illiimiriator o! tlie universe,- according to tlie Sliingon, and tlie 
central figure of the woidd-system. It is tbroiigli Dainiclii 
tliat all existence is made XDossible, and that, life tlioiigli filled 
with rarious defilements .can l3e enjoyed in its. pmlty.' Fiido 
thus came to pla}" such an imiportant role- in the paotlieon of 
Buddhism. ' But - x^^'obably the main reason was that the 
XX)X)ular mind could not grasj) aE the subtleties and intiicnies 
of tlie philosophy of the Shingon iind simx)ly wanted one 
figure of Wrath," in whom -all- the speculative abstraction would 
lie symlx>lised, and 3 "et who could apx>eal to the imagination 
of the Japanese; for they abhor too intensified and seemingly 
grotesque iJersonifications of anger, revenge, and pimishment. 
As we may recognise in all the Fiid) p^ictnres and sciil])tnres, 
there is something in them that rather kiiidliy attracts ns t(> 
the god, he is not so rex)ellent and too awe-inspiriDg even in 
Lis intens3st ipassion as in the other Lords of Wrath. Perliaps, 
in spite of his immovable graveness, his form is tliat of an 
undeveloped child, suggesting his innoc^ent and clieriil>ic char- 
acter which is appeiiling. His original vow {samcuja, 
as every spiritual being is supposed acaoniiag t3 the Shingon 
doctrine to have made some kind of oath which justifies liis 
reason of appearance in the world, is to remove all possible 
obstacles lying in the prcgressive course of Buddhism. United 
with his ■ j)8rsonality, ■ this vow must liave helped to lift him 
UX) to his ipresent." position among the gods of Buddhism in 
Japan. 

n 

To paint or sculpture the immovable God of Wrath, one 
has to 'observe the rules that are set forth in the books 
devoted to his worship. Since the introduction of the symlx)lic 
Shingon sect into China in A.B. 716 and Japan in 816, a 
special class of Buddhist literature known as the Giihyakalpa 
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(HimiisiigiMy lias developed, oompiising several 

hnndreds of volumes in Chinese edition. Tliey principally 
descrite all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vidyarajas, Devas, 
Yakshas, etc., that belong to the iconography of the SHngon, 
they are a veritable encyclopedia of this field of Buddhist 
study, and around them there has grown an immense library 
of commentaries, notes, illustrations, and documents to be 
secretly transmitted. These Books of Mystic Bitimls ” are 
not confined to the mere de^riptions of the various objects 
of Buddhist worship, but give all the necessary information as 
to how to make them rehgiouis offerings, how to produce their 
images and portraits, when and where they are to be worship- 
ped, and so forth. It is really astounding to see how deeply 
and sometimes how fantasticallj the human imagination can 
work out this phase of mystic symbolism. The Shingon ritua- 
lism is quite an absorbing study for those who are interested 
in occultism generally. To show how Fudo is to be depicted, 
I quote from one of the Kalpa Books dealing with his wor- 
ship. 

Paint Acala the Messenger^ on good silk,* he has a 
red garment worn across the body, his skirt too is red. One 
braid of his hair hangs down over his left ear. He looks 
somewhat squintingly with his left eye. A rope is in his left 
hand, and a sword upright in his right. The top of the 
sword resemble a lotus-flower,'^ and on its handle there is 


1. His title is sometimes “ messenger/' sometimes “ lord of knowledge," < ; 
and sometime simply “the honourable.” In this may be traced various , 
stages of the historical development of the god, 

2. This is not always required. To make the prayer efficacioiis for 
the suppression of evil-doin^ the devotee may paint the god with his own 
blood on a cloth taken from a grave. It is sometimes recommended to 
paint him on any good cloth, 

3. In none of his pictures 1 have S3 far come across is this observed. 
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a jewelled, decoration.. He sits on .a rock, made of precious 
stones. His eyebrows are lifted, and Ms eyes expressing 
anger are sxieh as to frigMen all ssntieiit beings. The colour 
of Ms body is red and yellow.’’ 

Having thus painted the god, the devotee is told to take 
the picture to the bank of a river or to the seasliore where 
h3 shonld be enshrined according to the established formula. 
Hence popularly in Japan his association with waterfalls and 
springs. Tliis suggests that he was formerly a water-god. 

The book from which the above is quotsd is called The 
Elies of the Dliarani of Acala the Messenger 

In the same book a little farther clown, 
however, we have a somewhat different d^cription of the god. 
He is here reddish-yellow wearing a blue garment across the 
body, but with a red skirt. His left braid is the coloxir of 
a black cloud. The features are boyish. A vajra, Indra’s 
thundervolt, is in Ms right hand and a rope in his left. From 
both ends of Ms mouth, his tusks are slightly visible. His 
angry eyes are red. Enveloped in flames he sits on a hill 
of stone. In this description, flames symbolise the burning 
of passions, and the stone on w^hich he is made to sit points 
to his adamantine will. 

In the Trisarmya-acala-'kalpa, there 

are two versions of tliis book, one in three volumes and the 
other in one volume), the god is supposed to w^'ear a skirt of 
the colour of red earth and sits on a lotus-flower. In another 
place , he' holds a vajra, not a sword, in Ms right hand and 
a sacred staff in his left. The eyes are somewhat reddish 
and his whole person is enveloped in flames. 

There representfttions though more or less different in 
detail are essentially^ alika. Quite another form of the god is 
described in the Booh of Bites Gonceming the Ten Gods (f 
Wrath ‘‘II® has a squinting eye, 

boyish features, six arms, and •three faces, each of w’hich lias 
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fmlo .willi A Sword in His Left .Hand ami a .Hope in Ms BigM 
and; Sitting, .on a I^tus-ioweir, ' 
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tliree ejes, and wears boyish personal ornaments. The front 
face is smilling ; the right is yellowish with the tongue stick- 
ing out, the colour of which is bloody ; the left face is white^ 
has an angry expression, uttering the sound ^ liiim.’ The 
colour of the body is blue, the feet rest on a lotus-flower and 
on the hill of precious stone. He stands in a dancer’s attitude 
and IS able to keep away all evil ones. The entire person 
wrapped in flames has like the sun a circle of rays about 
it. The first right hand has a sword, the second a vajra, the 
third an arrow. Of the left hands, the first holds a rope with 
the thumb standing, the second \Iiq FrajMpdramita-Stltra^ 
and the tliird a bow. The god wears a Buddha crown which is 
the symbol of Akshobhyabuddha. 

There are some other forms of the god Pudo somewhat 
differing from the foregoing ones, but I will not go into details 
here. Suffice it to state in a general way that he assumes 
different features according to the different purposes for which 
his help is invoked. For instance, when he is requested to 
suppress the enemy, his body is to be painted yellow with 
four fac^ and four arms. Sharp tusks are protruding from 
the mouth, and his expression of anger is most intense; he 
is WTapped in burning flames, and his posture is such as to 
make one think that he is going to devour at once an entire 
army of the enemy. 

In most of his modern pictures or images w^e see flames 
enveloping his whole body, which is blue; and the seat on 
which he sits or stands is not always decorated with gems, 
it is merely a huge block of stone, or a sort of tiled pedes- 
tal.^ His forehead has in most cases some wrinkles in the 
form of waves, which is in accord with the description in the 
Vairocana Sidra 

1. This tallies witii The Mites of the Ten Gods as well as with VajrapaDi’s 
Uescription of the god in his Sutra on the Baptism of Light 
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Hie meanmg of all these various symbols is explaiDecl 
as follows ill the introductory part of the Tmamya-ciccila-halpj 
(the thiEe-volume version) : There is a deep significance in 
his lieing one eyed/ for this is the symbol of the utmost 
ugliness and compels Acala to think of his own shortcomings 
and defects which stand in such contrast to the noble, per- 
fect, and superior features of the Buddha. Furthermore, this 
ugliness tends to frighten away evil beings. The seven knots 
on tiie top of his head signify the seven branches of Bodlii 
(wisdom). One braid of hair hanging down his left shoulder 
typifies his merciful heart, which is sensitive to the siififerings 
of all lowly situated and much neglected beings. The sword 
in his right hand is meant to wage war against evils in the 
same way as a worldly w^arrior fights against the enemy. 
The rope in his left hand is to bind those devils ^vhose unruly 
spirits have to be kept under control by the Buddha’s res- 
ti-aining hands. The rock on which he sits is the symbol of 
his character, that is, the immovability of his will. Like the 
mountain pacifying the tumultuous waves of the great ocean, 
tire rock represents the eternal calmness of his mind. It also 
signifies spiritual treasure as the mine conceals in its bosom 
precious metals and stones. The fire enveloping the deity 
typifies the burning up of all the impurities that are attached 
to the human heart. 

Another interpretation of Fudo appears in I-Tsing’s 
Oommentary on the Vairocana Sutra : TMs god has 

in a long past attained his Buddhahood upon the lotus- 
pedestal of Vairocana ; but owing to his original vow he now 
manifests himself in his early imperfect form which he had 
at the first awakening of his great heart. Becoming the 

1, La tlie foxegoiog descriptions, sqnintingly ; and in some images both 
eyes look aMke, 
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Tatliagata^s servant and, messet},ger, lie is engaged in Tarloiis 
menial works. He holds a sharp sword and a rope in Ms 
hands, this is in obedience to the ' Tathagata’s iinpassioiiel 
commands' to d^troj all evil spirits. The rope represents the 
four practical methods of ■ inducing [people to the DharmaJ — ■ 
methods that are contrived through the thought of enligliteimieiit 
hcdkicitia). The rope irill ensnare the' iinriilr ones 
and keep them in check. The sharp sword of wisdom is to 
cnt off the interminable life of karma pc«sessed by nnriilv 
spirits in order to make them obtain a great transc'eiidental 
existence. When the karma-seed of life is removed, all idle, 
windy Mk will come to a 'final end. Tlierefore, the g(xi 
tightly clc«es his month. The reason lie setis with one 
eye only is to slioiv that w'hen the Tatliagatia looks aljoiit 
with his e}’e of sameness there is not a sentient being wiio, 
is to be savedd Therefore, in w'hatever work this god is 
engaged in, his whole object is to accomplish that wwk. 
His firm position on the pile of huge stones signifies the im- 
movable spirit with wHch .he works for the strengiaening of 
the pnre thought of enlightenment.*’ 

Fudo the Immovable is in fact the incarnation of obedi- 
ence, faithfiilness, -and loyally. He liecomes messenger to 
Vairocana, for he wishes: to perform for him the servile duties 
of transmitting ■ the august ^orders and messages of his lord- 
ship., , As he is commanded, he go^ among the poor as well 
as the noble, he makes no discrimination, and his only anxiety 
is to execute all the offices,, whether good or bad, entrusted 
to him by Vairocana. He therefore symbolises the slave 
and all his good qualities. The knote of hair hiing- 
ing on the left side of; '.hfe head denote tlie number of 
generations of the master whom he has sm^ed. The lotus- 


1. In anotlier place this is understood as meaning the uniqueness of the 
Buddha’s spiritual eye-sight, which is one, and not two, nor three. 
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flower ,on liis liead is-Jlie velifcle on whicli lie will convey liis 
master to the otlier shore of life etemalj that is, to the Pure Land 
III his menial capacity .he %?ill .most faithfully serve. Lis wor 
sliipi^rs who are at the ^me time Ms masters. ;. .The reason' 
that his left eye looks differently from, the liglit, is] because 
this is usually noticeable among the servile class. 

In the Trisam^ya’-mala-kalpa, (the one volume vereion), ire 
are advised to make an offering to this lioly one with a paii 
of oiir own food and. .drink. As Iiis original vr.nv is te give 
Iiimsdf lip to lovingkindness, he is willing to serve all tliose 
wlio hold and recite his .■.ii.iantrams [or magic phrases, wliich 
are given at the end -of this, article] ; his desin* is ti enslave 
himself as we nmy see. from' his one-eyed form. IPj a^^cepts 
our 1*41- o!f fucxl and w,ill l3e sure to protect ns, if ive tlras 
Tr'‘mei!il¥}r hi.].ii at each ineiil, against the evil deiiions iiiclnd- 
iiig Tioayaka [that- is, Ganc^lm], and remove for ns whatever 
obstacdes or difficulties ■ ire. irnty lie suffering.*'’ 

The folio wi.Dg story is told of the Gcxl Immovable in 
I“Tsing’s Ocmmerdary on ike Vairoccma (Chapter ^‘'On 

the Eemoval of Otetacles ”) : W.hen the Tathagata received 
illumination, all sentient' beings in the niiiverse came to greet 
him with tlie exception of 'the '-great lord of the heavens, Ma- 
he'Svara, who was too prond-' to come and gix¥3i the Biiddlm. 
Tlierenpon, Acala was d^patcKed to summon him to the earth. 
Blit the lord of the heavens surrounded himself, though quite 
iinbecDmiiig to Ms dignity, ' with all sorts of filthy substances, 
so tliat nobxly would, dire apprmcli him ; for, however pro- 
ficient one may be io'., magic arts, filth is supposed t;> to tto 
most efficient means. of disenclmtitment. Acala was not to be 
disheartened.' .All' the' '■ filth was immediately devoiii*«i and 

1, Tills lotus-flower does not seem to ba mentionetl auywliere in the 
lialpas relating to the worship of this god, but in most of images we see 
in there is the flower on his head. Cf, illustrations here reproduced 

from various sourcea 
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iioiie, tbwaj' witli. Tlie lord however refused seven times to 
listen to the protest of Acak, saying that he was the sup- 
reme ' master of the heavens and had no cause to yield to Ms 
rec|iiesL But €ia latter proved himself to be more than a 
naitch for the lianghty lord; for he firmly set Ms left foot 
upon the hal&noon on the forehead of the lord himself, while 
Ms right foot Was placed on that of the lordly consort. They 
both expired under the pressure, but in the meantime they 
realised the significance of the holy doctrine as discovered by 
the Buddlia and were promised their future attainment of 
Buddlialiood. This explains the meaning of certain pictures of 
Fiido in wMch he is depicted as stamping on two figures, male 
and female. This also reminds ns of the Hindu god, Siva. 

Fudo is sometimes identified with Uechashman-Vidyaraji 
"who is the god of filtliy places and seen 
generally enshrined over the entrance-door to a lavatory in 
Japanese BuddHst temples. That Fudo devoured gdl the 
filthy substances with which the lord of the heavens surround- 
ed himself, may liave caused this confusion (or might it be 
identification?). There are many instances in the iconography 
of the SMngon where the functions of the gods, Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and otlxers seem to overlap one another, indica- 
ting that the Shingon pantheon was not the gTowth of one 
day or the production of one inind, but that various elements, 
including the popular superstitiitions of the different nations 
where they %vere once honoured, were somewhat indiscrimi- 
natingly adopted to fiU up the cosmological plans of tlie Sbin- 
gon philosophy. 

IV 

Fudo is commonly found attended by two figures and 
hm frequently by eight. But his attendants are said some- 
times to be many as tMrty-six or forty-eight. Li the case of 
the two attendanfe, the one sfemding on his left, a young boy. 
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is caEed EiBkara, aBcl tlie other to the right who looks like a 
malcioHS demon is Clietaka. According to The Mystic Rites 
Goucernirig the Eight Boy-AUendmits to the Holy Lord of the 
Immomile #*)> Kinkara is ■ a boy of about 

fifteen years and weai^ a lokis-erown. His body is white. His 
hands are folded together and between the forefingers and the 
tliiim.bs ■ he holds & Tajra crosswise. He wmrs a celestial 
garment as well as a Buddhist robe. The other boy, Chetaka, 
has a red lotus colour, and his hair is tied in five knots. In 
Ms left hand there is a vajra and in his right a vajra staiE 
As he cherishes auger and evil thoughts, he does not w^ear a 
Buddhist robe but a celestial garment only which hangs about 
his m^*k and shoulders. But in most of the poxsiilar pictures 
Kinkara liolds a lotus-flower. He represents wisdom w^hereas 
Chetaka means bliss. 

Budo the Immovable sometimes appears in the form of a 
sword entwined by a dragon or snake whose mouth bites the 
triangular point of it. This is known as Kurlkara Fudo 

supposed to be the symbolical representa- 
tion of the god. But there is apparently a confusion here, 
for Kurikara who is die king ef the Nagas or dragons and 
v'hose Sanskrit name seems to be KaKka, is one of the eight 
attendants and is iTObably to be identified with Anavadapta- 
nagaraja 

Tliere are m£niy variations of Fudo partly because vari- 
ous legends are connected with his life, and partly because 
the artist or devotee is free to have a figure of the god as 
he lias conceived him in vision or otherwise. Still another 
cause of variation and a strong one, is his extreme popula- 

This god, as was mentioned before, is associated with 
the waterfall, and is generally carved in a rock nearby. Tlie 
devotee himself in the flowing water as a token of purification, 
while devoutly offering his prayers to the flame-enveloped deity«» 
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111, Tokyo, ..tliere are riianj . Ba.dclliist tamples clecleatecl to 
FgcIo, and ' one of the mc^t femons is that at Fnkagawa on 
the south , s,kle of the riYer. Siimicla. In the midst of the cold 
season, many earnest followers of the god, men and women, 
can lie seen bathing themselves, in the water-falls which Imve 
lieen. . artificially constructed , there for ' the piirpcBe. . Prayers 
thus offered during the cold season are considered to be 
particularly efficacioos. ■ In former days these bathers ■ were 
all naked, but the authorities do not pemiit this now. 

In the neighbourhood ' of Tokyo, Narita is most noted, 
where tliou&ands of the dei'otees pay their respect yearly 
making lioiinteons offerings both in iiioney and In kind so 
that 3iot only the town itself prospers Init the hnxiple-keepers 
fii’e able to maintain a fine library, a school, and ctlier organs 
of piililie utility 

Aiiiiost all the temples in Japan issue wliat is known as 
..c/?iiia, nn honourable tablet (or slip of paper) or 

ornamori an “honourable guard”, of various kinds. 

Tills is generally' a piece of paper, (or sometimes a wooden 
Ixjard), oblong and varying in size ordinarily from about 
1 ,x 3 to alx)ut 7 X 15 inches, on wdiich is printed the image 
of a Buddha or a Bodhisafetva, or of one of the gods, but 
frequently a Sanskrit - elmrad^er or phrase, or some words of 
prayer which liava been offered on behrilf of the devotee. 
Tins omamori is siippc©ed to have the poww to ward off evil 
spirits if a man carries it about him or p^istes it up on the 
entrance-door of his residence or on the wall. Some omarmri 
or f^ida will even .keep burglars aw’ay from one’s home, 
some -will protect the silkworm from an epicleiiric, w'hile others 
may insure ' ilie safe delivery of a child. These are only a 
few of the tiling promised by the Buddhist god (X rather 
by the priests. 

The general masses of people nowadays do not under- 
stand the Ml signification of the Fiido ivorsMp. They go 
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to Ms temple merely because lie is a Buddhist god and as 
such is naiVely supposed to grant them anything they may 
Tte in need of. For instance, they may ask of him to win 
in racjes and games, or to be fortunate in their commercial 
enterprises, especially when they involve much risk and 
spciilation, or to be free from accidents in travel, or to pass 
succe,«fully the entrance examinations to schools or colleges, 
or to be exonerated from military duties. But, judging 
from the general tendencies of his character, he seems to te 
especially efficient in remoring all kinds of obstacles which lie 
in the way of one’s undertakings religious or otherwise. His 
qualification is more negative than positive. This is natural ; 
for the very fact that a supreme, perfect being had to incar- 
nate himself in this fierce, abnormal, disquieting form proves 
the extraordinary character of the god. His other title is 
“The Great Destroyer of Hindrances.” When the wmship- 
per has thoroughly succeeded in identifying himself with the 
god, w'e are told, his fire will consume all the worlds and 
make tliem one mass of flame shining like seven suns; his 
mouth will devour like that of the gi’eat horse the multitii- 
dincBity of things; and not the least chance will be left for 
any evil spirit to work mischief. Thus, he is to be invoked 
particularly when there are difficulties or obstructions to over- 
come, that is to say, when an epidemic is to be checked, or 
a drought to be broken, or an enemy to be annihilated, or 
a building to be insured against fire, storm, earthquake, etc. 
For the latter purpose, however, there is a specific ritual to be 
performed. Fudo then appears in a form somewhat different 
from the popular one. The Fudo ritual that takes place at 
a Shingon temple is quite an elaborate performance, and on 
some important occasions the ritual is not to be disturbed by 
any outsiders. 

There are innumerable pictures and images in stone or 
wcK>a or clay of Fudo, the Immovable God, enshrined and 
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worshipped bj Ms devotees all, over Jap m. Among tliem 
the most noteworthy , .paintings, artistically considered, are 
Aka-Facio (Red Fndo) of Mydwd-in, at Kdyasan, the Ki- 
Fiido ” (Yellow Fndo) of Manjn-m near Kyoto, and Faclo of 
.Seiren-in in Kyoto. Of the sculptures one may . mention two 
as most highly appreciated' by art critics, the one at Shinnd- 
in, .Koyasan, and the other at' Kyowogokoknjf, Kyoto. .The 
frontispiece to this number of The Eastern BwMMsi is a.re- 
.prodiiction of the Aia-Fudo of Koyasan, of wMch one o.f 
the official art advisers to the Department of Education says : 
“Whoever conies to Koyasan, this is the first thing to which 
lie ought to pay homnge.. Wte say this, because ib is tlie„ 
spiritual creation of an artistic gen.iii3 inspired reidly l>y a 
l«irni]ig faith. As- tin wliole body is coloured red it is 
popularly known as ‘ Aka-Fudo.’ To paint the adamantine 
s.pir,it-l;)C)dy in red as seated enveloped in flames, is probably 
w.hat' everybody could conceive .of, and yet it was what no- 
body ever attempted to do. except for the present artist. The 
reddened body is delineated with strong lines boldly dr^awn 
like a rude steel cord; -and the red robes me painted with 
krge flower designs while the drapery-folds are shaded with 
gold pigment. Such technique is something we rarely Imve 
since Fujiwara :a.nd .is' ''.powerful enough to depict the imap- 
proaeliable dignity ' of ■ the Myo wo. The attendant-boys &tb‘ 
simply and concisely done, ' their feeedom from elaborate de- 
corations is quite appropriate heie. The picture is like a 
great yoyramicl towering far above in the arts of mystic 
Buddhism.” 

VI 

The three mantrams ii^l in the invocation of Fndo the 
Immovable are classifed according to the number of syllables 
each contains: short, middling, and unabridgeci The short 
one is: 
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The Noted “ Yellow Fudo” is in Form Like;This. 
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“ Namali samantaTaji’anam ham ! ” 

(iE Sanskrit in the Siddhcm style). 

(Adoration, to the All-A^ajra! Ham!) 

The Middling one is: 

“Namah samantaTajranain chanda maharoshana sphota-; 
ya huih trata ham mam.” 

(Adoration to the All-Vajra ! O the Terrible One ! O the; 
Great Wrathful One! Destroy! Hum! Trat! Ham! Mam! ”) 

The fullest, unabridged one runs thus: 

^‘Kamah sarva-tathagateblwo visliTaniukhebhyah sarva- 
tha trat chanda maharoshana khaih khadi khadi sar-i 
vavighnam hum trat ham maih.” 

(Adoration everywhere to all the Tathagatas, to the AJl- 
aced Ones in all place ! Trat ! O the Terrible One ! O the 
Wrathful One ! Kham ! Destroy, destroy every otetriiotion ! : 
Hum ! Trat ! Ham ! Mam !) 

When Fudo is represented by cliaraeters alone, ^^Ham-i 
im or /^Tram ” may stand for him. His often 

found to be notMng but one of these Sanskrit characters written 
in the SiddJiam style.^ 

Beatbioe Lane StizuKi ^ ' 

1. The writer wishes to aotoiowledge her indebtedness in the preparation 
of this article to Professor D. T. Suzuki for his supply of the original materials 
to Professor Idzumi for his transcription of the mantrams. 




■ THE- ENLIGHTENED MIND. OF THE BUDDHA 

and the shin teaching 

IITHEN ilie content of tjie Buddha’s enlightened conscioiis- 
W ness is analysed/ there we find thatness opposed to 
tlnsiiess, that is, the simultaneous existence of ^'me” and 
tliee.” This I have already explained in one of my previous 
articles published in the present magazine. The ego, therefore, 
was not the sole and whole content of the enlightened mind 
of the Buddha when he realised in himself the absolute truth 
of Buddhism ; there was in it the thought of f ' otherness 
whereby the notion of selfhood grows intelligible. 

The philosophy of the Shin sect is constructed upon this 
dualism of ‘‘me” and ‘"thee” as existed concretely unified 
in the mind of the Buddha, and the teaching and faith of 
the Shin sect are cut and sewn together from this philosoph- 
ical broadcloth. 

By ‘^tlie teaching” I mean the doctrine taught by the 
Buddha throughout his fifty years, missionary peregrination 
after the Enlightenment, and there is no doubt that this teach- 
ing is a reflected glow of his enlightened mind aiid what is 
popularly known as Buddhism now flourishing mostly in the 
East. But we may distinguish three phases in one body of 
Buddhism. When the truth was still dwelling as it were in 
a nascent form in the mind of the Buddha, we call it the 
truth revealed ; when it came forth in the words of the 
Buddha, it is his own teaching or the truth expounded; 
when after the Nirvana the truth expounded by him is {)ro- 
pagated by his followers throughout the world, it is the truth 
transmitted. In spite of tliese distinctions, variously design- 
able, the truth of Buddhism must remain the same in them 
all ; for they are invariably the overflows of one identical 
water, first as spring, then as cataract, and finally as river. 
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Tlie wafer tliat is ever the same in its overflowing and never- 
ceasing course, however nmltifarions forms it may assnme 
in the meantime, is to be known as the “Saddharma’' or 
simply as ^‘Dharma”. What I wish to consider in the pre- 
sent article is the teaching or the truth expounded by the 
Buddha, and this teaching may generally be defined thus : 
(1) It is the doctrine taught by the Buddlia, (2) It is the 
doctrine that will make us Bnddlias, and (3) It is the doc- 
trine that teaches what Buddhism is. 

While the Buddha’s teaching later developed into various 
schools of Buddhism, its principal tenets will be seen all 
summed up in the foregoing definition which, wiien fully 
expanded, ■will answer our questions concerning the why, how, 
and W'hat of Buddhism. The teaching of the Shin sect whose 
basis is laid in the enlightened consciousness of the Buddha, 
thus also is an endeavour to answer these three questions. 
It is quite natural then that Shinran Shonin, the founder of 
the Shin sect, attempts in his text-book to explain the teach- 
ing of the Buddlia according to the light of the definition of 
Buddhism as I suggested above. By the text-book is meant 
his principal work, Doctrine, Pradice, Faith, and Attainment 

of which runs : Classified Passages 

relating to the Doctrine, Practice, Faith, and Attainment, 
■which reveal the Truth of the Pure Land.” The work consists 
of six parts treating of the Doctrine, Practice, Faith, Attain- 
ment, the True Buddha-land, and the liand of the Transformed 
Body.' ' 

The Book of Doctrine ” explains the first part of our 
definition of Buddhism and tells ns what is the true teaching 
of tlie Buddha, understanding by the Buddha the Muni of 
the Sakycas -who attained Buddhaliood. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The ‘^Book of Practice, of Faith, and of Attainment” 
refers to the second part of onr definition of Buddhism point- 
ing out the way to Buddhahood. Buddha stands 
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contrasted to all beings, every one of whom is a possible 
Biiddba endowed with all the yirtues of Biiddhahood. 

TMs being the case, what is after all the Buddha? we 
may ask. Is the Miini of the Siikyas the only Buddha ? or 
Are we the Buddhas too ? When we speak of a true Bud- 
dim, whom shall we understand? To answer this question, 
the author of the Dodnn€^ Practice^ Faiths and Attainment 
distinguishes between the Buddha true and the Buddha trans- 
formed, and concludes that Amitabha Buddha, the saviour of 
the world, is the true one, telling us at the same time where 
is the Pure Land of the True Buddha and that of the Bud- 
dha of Transformation. The last two books are devoted to 
this subject. 

The purport of my article is to explain what is the teach- 
ing of the Shin sect as based upon the doctrine of the Bud- 
dha and made manifest in the “ Book of Doctrine.” 

When we know that in the inmost consciousness of the 
Enlightened One there was a concrete unification of “me” 
and “thee”, and that all his teachings are founded upon 
tliis spiritual truth of unity, we know /where lies the true 
signification of the Buddha’s appearance on earth. This has 
been one of the knottiest questions of Buddhism for scholai*s 
to give a satisfactory solution. Of all the numerous Sutims 
which are uniformly ascribed to the Buddha, wdiicli canies 
liis true spirit? The answer has been variously given by 
scholars, and we have not yet come to any definite settlement. 
But the settlement will be found much easier when w^e realise 
the ultimate content of the enlightened consciousness of the 
Buddha himself. And this we have found to bo the duality 
of thisness and thatness coalesced in truth and standing in 
opposition. If this is the true interpretation of the enlighten- 
ment, the Buddhist scriptures, however varied in content and 
subject-matter, must be all regarded as expounding the inner 
meaning of the Buddha-oonsciousness. Some of the Sutras 
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are tlins devoted to the mterpretation of the “ that ’’ aspect 
of Biiddhahood, some others are more concerned with the 
^Hhis ’’ aspect, and still others with the interpenetration in 
its various forms of “thisness” and thatness.” Kfatarally, 
therefore, some aspects of Buddha-nature are more folly de- 
veloped in some sntras than in others. Taking aH in aU, 
the essence of Buddhism as religion must lie in fully and 
comprehensively shedding light not only in the exposition of 
^^this *’ side and ** that ’’ side of the enlightened consciousness 
of the Buddha, but in the religious meaning of their interac- 
tion. Among the very few of the Buddhist texts definitely and 
in an all-sufficient manner treating of this subject, Shinran 
Shdnin, the founder of the Shin sect, discovered the Larger 
Amitayiih Sutra to be the true teaching ” of the Buddha in 
its strictest sense. This Sutra was preached by the Buddha 
on the Mount of the Holy Vulture to a congregation of his disci- 
ples headed by Manjusri and Samantabhadra. The Buddha 
addressed the Sutra principally to Ananda and Maiteeya. 
According to Shinran, we read : “ Now to disclose the true 

teaching of the Buddha, this is none other than the Larger 
Amitayuh Sutra. The essential doctrine of this Sutra is that 
in Amida vow^ were awakened, the treasury of the Dharma 
was widely opened, and taking pity on the ignorant and 
lowly, he selected and distributed the jewels of merit [or 
bliss] among them ; while Shaka coming on earth illuminat- 
ingly expounded the teaching of truth as he vdshed to save 
the masses and bless them with the merits of truth.’’ 

In this passage Shinran refers to Amida as the revelation 
of the ^^Thou” aspect of the Buddha-consciousness, and to 
Shaka as the revelation of the ” aspect* WHle Amida 
as ‘^Thou”, the saviour of the world, retains his position 
eternally, the world-honoured Sakyamuni, assumes in 

the ‘‘Book of Doctrine” an objective attitude towards all 
sentient beings, and this objectification of “ I ”, puts Sabya- 
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muni on tlie side of tlxe saviour, ‘‘ thou ”, ending in a co- 
partnership of the Saviour and the Teacher or Kevealer. The 
real form of Amida is thus seen in some way altogether con- 
cealed behind Sfikyaimmi the Revealaiv But as lie has not 
lost his original identity, he sometimes all of a sudden comes 
out to our full view, his glory shines forth in its native 
grandeur. When hidden behind tlie Eevealer, Ixnvever, Amida 
is so enshrouded that it takes an eye of enlightenment to 
discern him existing in his thonness ” in the selfeameness 
of the Buddlia-consciousness. When on the other hand Ami- 
da reveals himself in his mysterious way, even the simple- 
hearted and ignorant are able to come to his presence. 
When the Buddha was preaching on the Mount of the Holy 
Vulture, Ananda, one of his disciples, saw Amida revealed 
behind the Master ; and to Queen Vaidehi, while she was shut 
up in confinement, appeared the Buddha attended hy Ananda 
and Maudgalyayana, and when the Buddha finished his sermon 
on the meditation on Amida, the queen was enabled to sc^' 
the Land of Bliss as inhabited by Amida. In one sense this 
seeing Amida may not be such a rare event as one may 
imagine, but that it is no easy task is readily soon in the 
fact that even Ananda, one of the most favoured disciples of 
the Buddha, could not realise the presence of Amida, Thou ”, 
in the enlightened consciousness of the Buddha, until he par- 
ticipated in the assembly on the Mount of Holy Vulture, 
where the World-honoured One revealed the secrets of the 
Larger Sukhavati-vyuha Sutra. 

Shinran Shonin quotes from the Sutra: “Ananda said 
to the World-honoured One; The organs of sense of the 
World-honoured One are today so composed ; the colour of his 
body is so clear; the majestic splendour of his face is like 
unto a bright and clean mirror whose reflections are ]3erfectly 
even; his august form, bright and illumining, infioitely sur- 
pa^s^ [anything of the world] ; such an extraordinary bright- 
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ness as . I. see today I liave never yet observed .[in the Bud- : 
dhaj. O really it is, O' the Great Sage ; the thought comes to : 
me that today the WorH“honoiired One dwells in some super- : 
natiiral state, that today the World-Hero dw^ehs in a state ^ 
where the Buddhas are dwelling, that today the Eye of the 
world dwells in the walk of the leader, tlmt today the Great I 
One of the World dwells in the all-surpassing path, that 
today the Heaven-honoured One practises the virtues of a 
Tathagata- 

‘‘ ‘ All the Buddhas of the past, future, and present con- S 
template one another^ and may it not be true that the present I 
Buddha is contemplating all the Buddhas? 

‘ How happens it so that the awe-inspiring splendour | 
of the World-honoured One is such [as I see today] ?’ 

Thereupon, the World-honoured One said to Ananda 
* Did the gods tell you to come and ask this of the Buddha ? I 
Or do you ask, through your own spiritual insight, concern- [ 
ing the august countenance [of the Buddha] ?’ : 

^‘Ananda said to the Buddha; 'No gods have ever come : 
to me to ask this of you. Through my own understanding 
alone, I ask you this matter. ’ | 

"The Buddha said; 'Well said, O Ananda! Excellent 
indeed is your question ! In you awakened is the deepest 
understanding and the subtlest eloquence, and out of compas- 
sion for aU sentient beings you ask this spiritual matter. 

" ' The Tathagata in his great unimpeded love feels com- 
passion for the triple world, and the reason why he has ap- 
peared on earth is because he wishes to save the ignorant 
by an enlightening exposition of the truth of religion so that ; 
they will be blessed with its real benefite. The difficulty of 
getting into the presence of a Tathagata who appears on 
earth only once in innumerable kalpas is like the appearance 
of the sacred auspicious flowers blooming on a most rare 


occasion. 
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‘“In wjbat you now ask, there is much that will do 
^d [to the world], it will enlighten all the gods and men. 
O Inanda, let it he understood by you that the highest 
enlightenment attained by the Tathagata is infinitely beyond 
the understanding, there is much that will lead and control, 
its spiritual insight knows no impediment, there is nothing 
that will obstruct its sway.’ 

These passages here quoted in full by Shinran teach in 
a most exquisite manner the following three facts as r^ards 
the teaching of the Shin sect : 

1. That the teaching of the Shin sect is based on the 
enlightened consciousness as it originally dawned upon the 
mind of the World-honoured One ; 

2. That the Larger Sukhavati-vyuha Sxitra reveals tliis 
original consciousness of the Buddha ; 

3. That consequently the teaching of this Sutra was the 
ultimate object of the Buddha’s appearance on earth. 

That Shinran, the founder of the Shin sect, took special 
care in quoting these passages from the Larger Sukhavati- 
vyuha, conclusively proves that the foundations of tlie Shin 
sect are firmly laid upon the conception of the Buddha-ego 
which was realised in the enlightened mind of the World- 
honoured One. The Buddha-ego, that is, the “ Thou ” aspect 
of his consciousness from our point of view, is pictured in 
this Sutra by making the World-honoured One assume a 
divinely maj^tic pei-sonaHty, which was reocgnised by Jnanda 
in one of his inspired moments. The Buddha was then more 
than himself, his “ ego ” reflected the “ Thou ” dualistically 


1 The translation is done from Sanghavarman’s Chinese, text for the 
basis, of the teaching of the Shin sect is in this and not in the Sanskrit text. 
Whether this agrees with the latter as restored by Max Mhller and publislied 
in the ** Buddhist Texts from Japan does not affect the Shin sect in any 
way. For Max Hiiller^s translation see Baoted JBooks of the Mst, Vol. XLIX. 
"The land of Bliss” PP. 3-4:. 
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and yet perfectly . tmified m Iiis concrete person* In tlie case 
of Queen Vaidelii, however, the “Thou” aspect of the Bud- 
dha-ego. asstimei a 'separate existence to her vision as Amita- 
bha in the Land of Perfect Happiness. This separation was 
of course merely apparent and not fandamental. Therefore, 
in the case of Ananda, there was the trans%nration of the 
World-honoured One himself, in whom was <x)ncretely exempli- 
fied the truth of the self-sameness of the “ I ” and “ Thou ” 
principle in the enlightened mind of the Buddha. When 
Ananda realised the mystery of the many in the one and of 
the one in the many, his understanding went beyond its own 
limits and he was infinitely blessed* Naturally, the Buddha 
endorsed all the statements made by Ananda, saying, “Well 
said, O Ananda ! Excellent indeed is your question ! In you 
awakened is the deepest understanding and the subtlest 
eloquence.” 

It was due to Ananda’s intuitive knowledge that pene 
trated into the deepest recesses of the Biiddha-consciousness 
where the “I” element was found essentially and inseparably 
conjoined with the “ Thou ” element. And therefore the Larg- 
er Sukhavati-Vyuha Sutra which was preached by the World- 
honoured One to Ananda and Maitreya must be regarded as 
the fundamental text-book of the Shin sect, and in this we 
are to trace the revelation of the Buddha-consciousness which 
is beyond the ken of our logical understanding. The vision 
of Yaidehi as described in the Meditation Sutra "was possible 
only after Ananda’s insight into the mystery of Buddhahood. 
In the Larger Sukhavati-vyuha which is divided into two 
parts in our Chinese translation by Sanghavarman, the first 
part deals with Amida as the Saviour of the world, and his 
Land of Bliss, while the second deals with the “I” element 
in us <x>mmon mortals vvho are cx)nce^ as objects of salva- 
tion standing in antithesis to the Buddha-consciousness of the 
Enlightened One. 
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In a word, as tbe philosophical basis of the SMn sect 
rests on the teaching of tlie Larger SukhftTati-Vyiiha Sntra, 
the object of the sect is to make clear the truth of a concrete 
synthesis of “I" and “Thou” in the enlightsned mind of 
the Buddha, as well as the relationship of the two elements 
in the universal work of salvation through the love and wisdom 
of Amida. It is only when this interpenetration and inter- 
dependence of the one and the many is successfully grasped, 
we can all live in the glory of tlie enlightened Buddha- 
consciousness. 


Gessho Sasaki 


THE PEAJNA-PAEAMITA-HEIDAYA-SUTEA 

O NE of the most popular and at the same time the most 
important canonical books adopted by the Ear Eastern 
Buddhists is the Frajna’^aramiia-hrid^ in which the 

doctrine of Siinjata (Emptiness) is most concisely stated. 
As we liCe below, the whole text does not exceed two printed 
pages in Sanskrit, and in Chinese it (the shorter one) consists 
of two hundred and sixty-two characters. This brevity must 
have helped its wide circulation among the Mahajanists all over 
the Ejrst. It is recited by them almost on all occasions. 

We do not know^ when the compendious literature belong- 
ing to the Prajna-paramita class was reduced to this abridged 
form, for as such the present Sutra is to be regarded. When 
Nagarjiina laid the foundation of liis Madhyamika pHlosophy 
on the doctrine of Sunyata as expounded in the Prqjnd-- 
pdramiia and executed his work in such a masterly and con- 
summate manner as to silence his more consermtive brethren 
in faith, the Sutra must have become the central object of 
attention and veneration among his follow^ers. But the origi- 
nal Sutra is a great bulky literature supposed to be consist- 
ing of 200,000 slokas in Sanskrit and 600 fasciculi in Chinese, 
and it is no easy task to peruse the whole work, and it was 
quite natural that some pious soul wmild rise and ky to 
reduce it to a far less formidable size. In fact the concep- 
tion of the Sunyata is not a very complicated one to explain, 
a series of denials in regard to the main theses of Mahayana 
philosophy will suffice. The Hridaya wms the rational out- 
come of tliis movement; the term means “gist’*, “kernel”, 
or “ essence 

^ In tlie preparation of tliis article, especially in tlie editing of the 
Sanskrit and the Tibetan texts the writer is indebted to Professors Idzumi 
and Teramoto. 
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There is however another interpretation concerning the 
purport of this epitomised Sutra, which is made by the fol- 
lowers of the Shingon Sect. Seeing what a weighty position 
is occupied by the Dharani or Mantra, they would regard 
the whole. Sutra as a Shingon test in •which the power of 
tlie mystic formula is exalted. 

At present we have two Sanskrit texts of the PmJM-' 
■pmumiM^lindmja'‘Sutm^ shorter and fuller, both of which were 
recovered in Japan. The original palm-leaves are said to 
have been brought to Japan, the shorter one in a.d. 609 and 
the fuller one in A.D- 850. The earlier ones are the oldest 
palm-leaf manuscripts still in existence anywhere, in which, 
^recording to Max Miiller and G. Bhhler, we find the earliest 
specimens of a Sanskrit alphabet for literary purposes. (Of. 
Buddhist Texts from Japan, edited by Max Muller, Oxford, 
1881.) The difference between the fuller and the shorter 
Hridaya is that the fiist has a usual opening passage as in 
other Sutras as well as concluding remarks after tlie Mantra 
while the shorter Sutra opens abraptly and ends with 
the Mantra, the main text alone being preserved intact. 
The following Sanskrit text which is the fuller one is chiefly 
based upon Max Muller’s recovery of the ancient palm-leaf 
manuscript found at Horyuji, Kara, Japan ; but in two or 
three places his reconstruction has been revised since his read- 
ing is not in accordance witli the spirit of the Prajna-paramita 
philosophy. The Tibetan text that follows the Sanskrit is 
also the fuller Sutra. Prof. Teramoto throu^i whose kindness 
the present writer is able to reproduce the Tibetan version 
has not yet recovered the shorter one. 

The EngHsh faranslation below is made from the Chinese 
shorter Shingyo Hridaya Sutra) which was translated 

by Kumtojiva in a.d. 400. To understand the Sutra fully 
reejuires some knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism especially 
as presented by Nagarjuna in Ms MrWiyamika-Sidm, but 
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in the present article such technical terms only as' are refeirecl 
to in the text will be briefly explained, leaving a systematic 
exposition of the Sunyata philosophy to one of the coining 
issues of the present magazine. (The superior %ures below 
refer to the explanations and remarks to be found later.) 

THE TEXT OF THE HEIDAYA SUTEA 
When the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was engaged in 
the practice of the deep Prajha-paramita, he perceived that 
the five skandhas^ were all ampty, and he was saved from all 
misery and sujBfering-. “ O Sariputra/’ said he, form is no 
other than emptiness^ and emiitiness is no other than form ; 
what is form that is emptiness, and what is emptiness that 
is form. Tlie same can be said of sensation, thought, confec- 
tion, and consciousness. O Saripuka, all things are charac- 
terised by emptiness : they are not born, they are not an- 
nihilated ; they are not tainted, they are not immaculate ; 
they do not increase, they do not decrease ; therefore, in empti- 
ness there is no form, no sensation, no thought, confection, 
consciousness; no eye, ear, nose, body, and mind^; no form, 
sound, odour, taste, touch, and objects'^’; no element of vision, 
etc., till we come to no element of consciousness'^ ; there is 
no ignorance, nor is there the extinction of ignorance, etc., 
till we come to there fe no old age and death; nor is fchere 
the extinction of old age and death'^ ; there is no suffering, 
accumulation, annihilation, path^; there is no knowledge, nor 
is there any obtaining, because there is nothing to be obtained. 
The Bodhisattva, depending on the Prajaa-pararoita, has no 
obstacles in his mind^^ ; and because he has no obstacles, he 
has no fear, and, going beyond all perverted and unreal views, 
reaches final Nirvana. All Buddhas of past, present, and 
future, depending on the Prajna-paramita, attain to the highest 
jjerfect wisdom. Therefore, we know that the Prajha-paramita 
is a great divine mantra, a mantra of great intelligence, the. 
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liighest mantra/ tlae peerless mantra, winch is capable of put- 
ting aside all suiBreriug, it is troth and not falsehood. There- 
fore, I proclaim the mantra of Prajha-paraidtr/b The manfea 
to be proclaimed then is : “ Gcde, gate, pamgate, pdmsamgcde, 

iodfd, malm ! (O wisdom, gone, gone, gone to the other 
shore, landed at the other shore, Svaha!) 

NOTES 

The opening passage in the fuller text in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan which is missing in the shorter one is : Adoration 

to the All-wise ! ^ Thus I heard. At one time the ‘World- 
honoured One dwelt at Rajagriha, on the Mount of Vulture, 
together with a large number of Bhikshus and a large num- 
ber of BodMsattvas. At that time the World-honoured One 
was absorbed in a samadhi (Meditation) known as Deej> 
Enlightenment. And at the same moment the Great Bodhis- 
attva Arjavalokitesvara \Tas practising liiinself in the deep 
Prajhaparamita/ ’ 

The concluding pass^rge runs as follows : 

“ 0 Sariputra, thus should the Bodhisattva practise himself 
in the deep Prajhaparamita. At that moment the World- 
honoured One rose frotu the samadhi and gaTe approval to the 
Great Bodhisattva AryavalolriteSvara, Saying : Well done, well 
done, a noble son ! so it is I so should the practise of the deep 
Prajhaparamita be carried on. As it has been preached by 
you, it is applauded by Tathfigatas and Arloats. Thus spoke 
the World-honoured One with joyful heart. The venerable 
Duriputra and the Great Bodhisattva Aryavalokitesvara togeth- 
er with the whole assemblage, and the world of gods, men, 

* The Tibetan has: “Adoration to the Prajaaparamita, whioh is 
beyond 'words, thought, and praise, whose self-nature is, like unto space, 
neither created nor destroyed, whioh is a state of wisdom and morality 
evident to our inner consciousness, and which m the mother of all Excellent 
Ones of the past, present and future.’* 
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asuras/ aoid gandharvas all praised the speecli of the World- 
lionoured One.’’ 

1. The five skandhas (aggre^tes or elements) are form 
{rdpa% sensation or sense-perception (vedana), thonght 
{samjM), confection or conformation (scmvskdrd), and conscious- 
ness {vijndna). The first skandlaa is the material world or 
the naaterialitj of things while the remaining fonr skandhas 
belong to the mind. Vedand is what we get through onr 
senses; aamjnd corresponds to thonght in its broadest sense 
or that which mind elaborates ; samslhdrd is a very difficnlt 
term and there is no exact English equivalent, it meani 
something that gives form ; and vijWina is consciousness, of 
which six kinds are ordinarily distinguished by scholars : eye- 
conscioiisness, ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousness, body-consciousness, and mind-consciousness. 

2. This last sentence is missing in all the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts. 

3. “ Empty ” (sMya) or ‘‘Emptiness” {mnyatd) is one 
of the most important notions in Mahayana philosophy and 
at the same time most puzzling for non-Buddhist readers 
to comprehend. Emptiness does not always mean relativity 
or phenomenality, but often means absoluteness or transcen- 
dentality. When Buddhists declare all things to be empty, 
they are not advocating a nihilistic view ; on the contrary 
they are assuming an ultimate reality which cannot he sub- 
sumed in the categories of logic. With them, to proclaim the 
conditionality of things is to assert the existence of something 
altogether unconditioned and transcendent of all determina- 
tion. Siinyata may thus often be most appropriately rendered 
by the Absolute. When the Sutra sa 3 'S that the five skan- 
dhas have the character of emptiness, or that in emptiness 
there is neither creation nor destruction, neither defilement 
nor immaculacy, etc., the sense is: no limiting qualities are 
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to be atbibuted to tlie Absolute; wHle it is immanent in all 
concrete and particnlai* objects, it is itself not at all definable. 
Universal negation, therefore, in the philosophy of Prajna is 
an ^ inevitable outcome. 

4. No eye, no ear, eta, refer to the six senses. In 
Buddhist philosophy, mind {rmmmijmm) is the special organ 
or sense for the apprehension of dlmrma^ or objects of thought. 

5. No form, no sound, etc., are the six qualities of the 
external world, which become objects of the six senses. 

6. Element of vision, etc., till -we come to, no element 
of consciousness” is a reference* to the eighteen dliaiu or ele- 
ments of existence, which include six senses, six qualities, 
and six consciousnesses. ^^Till we come to ” (^ijdvat in San- 
skrit, and 75^ in Chinese) is quite frequently met with in 
Buddhist literature to avoid repetition of well-known subjects. 
These classifications may seem somewlmt confusing and 
overslapping. 

7. “ There is no ignorance,” etc., is the wholesale denial 
of the Twelve Chains of Causation {NidCvm), which are 
ignorance (avidycl), confection ($amsMm) consciousness 
(vijmm), name and form (ndmarupa)^ six sense-organs {shad’* 
Uyaiana), contact {spaTsa\ sense-perception {veda7id), desire 
(trisJma), attachment {updddna\ being (Maw), biiih {jdti\ 
and old age and death (jardma7'‘am). These Clmins have 
been a subject of much discussion even among Buddhist 
scholars. Prafityasamntpdda is the technical term in Sanskrit 
for the Chain of Causation. 

8. The allusion is of course to the Fourfold Noble 

Truth (satya) : 1. Life is suffering ; 2. Because of the ac- 

cumulation {Sammlaya) of evil karma ; 3. The cause of suf- 
fering can be anniliilated {nirodha); 4. And for this there 
is the path {mccrga), 

9. Asritya is rendered by Max Miiller as approach- 
ing,” which in the Chinese translation is ^ depend- 
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ing upon,” or “relying' on,’ ^ or more correctly “ because of 
one’s, dependence.” Therefore, in tMs case as well as in tlie 
follo'vring passage, the context assumes quite a different signifi- 
cation from that' given by Max Miilier. 

10. Max Miilier here lias: “'A man who. lias approach-/ 
ed the Prajna-parainita of the Bodhisattva dwells eiayeloped 
in consciousness.” Bat this is evidently not the reading 
generally adopted by the Mahayaniste, his reconstruction of 
the palm-leaf manuscripts is against the spirit of the Siinyatit 
philosophy ; besides, as was pointed out by Prof. Eyosaburo 
Sakaki, of the Kyoto Imperial University, the original text 
does not necessarily warrant the reading of Max Miilier, who 
as we know was more of a philologist than a Buddhist 
philosopher. Oim Sanskrit text in the following iiages gives 
our own reading. 

11. The question is -whether w^e regard Prajiia-paramita 
as the title of the Sutra or as designating the prefect reali- 
sation of Prajha. When w^e adopt the first interpretation, the 
mantra itself is the realisation or that which leads us to the 
final goal. The Tibetan version, according to Prof. Xenga 
Teramoto, has FrajM in the genitive as in one of the Japanese 
Sanskrit MSS. and not in the locative as Max Muller and 
our own text here have. 

In the following pages we reproduce the Sanskrit and the 
Tibetan text of the fuller Eridaya Sutra, For the setting oi 
the Sanskrit and the Tibetan type, acknowledgment is due to 
Mr.,,Kiyoshi' Kato, who, together ..with Mr Genjo - AdacH, : is; , 
w'orfcmg on the now" speedily approaching 

completion, 

Shaeu . Hannta ^ 
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^•«ic;’?li^''^j 3q''^crj'q'35^-q'^Y^'^=^f f 

q-s^c.'! q^-Q^|c;-q'!^c;-| Q^qiq|-q's^c;-| 
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|aj-x,;y’qj|q|5^-s^q[;’gq]-ai'a]g|^''^| ^^'g-q-lyaj^j qqjs^’ 

?j^'^q'5-Scl'Xaj'j|aj-q'3q-5^' 

q'5?|''^5j*q^s;sj-55a-^'^5j'%¥qT]Q^'|r^'^^f 
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s^q-j “^'avq5Jy'4V: 

Q^qri''^^'5i's;c;^| q^-^YQr^;y-J^'^j^:;^'q-a|-5^-q3^-; 



THE TEN COW-HERDING PICTURES 

T he atfcamment of Biicldliahood is what is aimed at by all 
pions Buddhists, though not necessarily ditring this one 
earthly life, and Zen as one of the Mahayaua schools, also 
teaches that all our efibrts must be directed towards this 
supreme end. While most of the other schools distinguish so 
many steps of spiritual development and insist on one’s going 
tlirough all tlie gi’ades successively in order to reach the con- 
summation of the Buddhist discipline, Zen ignores all these 
and boldly deelaxes that when one sees into the inmost nature 
of one’s OTO being, one instantly becomes a Bnddha, and 
that there is no necessity of climbing up each rung of perfec- 
tion through eternal cycles of transmigration. Tins has been 
one of the most characteristic tenets of Zen ever since the 
coming-east of Bodhi-Dharma in the sixth century. “See 
into thy own nature and be a Buddha,” lias thus grown the 
watchword of the Sect. And this “seeing” wtrs not the ont- 
come of much lemming or speculation, nor was it due to the 
grace of the supreme Bnddha conferred upon his ascetic fol- 
lowers only ; but mainly it grew out of the special training of 
the mind prescribed by the Zen masters. This Ireing so, Zen 
arald not very well recognise any form of gradation in the 
attainment of Buddhahood. The “seemg into one’s nature” 
was an instant act. There could not be any process in it 
which would permit scales or steps of development. 

But in point of fact where the time-element rules supreme, 
this was not necessarily the case. As long as our relative 
minds are made to comprehend one thing after another by 
d^rees and in succession and not all at once and simultane- 
ously, it is impossible not to speak of a progress. Even Zen 
as something possible of demonstration in one way or another 
must be subjected to the limitations of time. That is to say, 
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tbere are .after all grades of development in its stiiclj.; and 
some must be said to Imve more deeply, more penetratiiigly 
realised the truth of Zen. ' In itself the truth may transcand 
all form of limitation, but when it is to' be realised in the 
human mind, iis psychological laws are to be observed- The 
'^seeing into thy nature’’* must admit degrees of clearness. 
Transcendentally, we are all Buddhas Just as we are, ignorant 
and sinful if you like ; but when w^e come down to this practi- 
cal life* pure idealism has to give away to a more particular 
and palpable form of activity. Tliis side of Zen is known as 
its “ constructive ” aspect, in contradistinction to its all- 
sweeping” aspect. And here Zen fully recognises degrees of 
spiritual development among its follo'wers, m the truth reveals 
itself gradually in their minds until the ^'seeing into one’s 
nature ” is perfected. 

Technically speaking, Zen belongs to the group of Bud- 
dhist docMnes known as “discrete” or discontinuous ” or 
“ abrupt ” (i|^, tun in Chinese) in opix)sition to “continuous” 
or “gradual” (filf, clden); and naturally the opening of the 
jnind, according to Zen, comes upon one as a matter of dis- 
crete happening and not as the result of a gradual, continuous 
development whose every step can be traced and analysed. 
The coming of satori is not like the rising of the sun gradual- 
ly bringing tilings to light, but it is like the freezing of 
water wdhch takes pla(^ abruptly. There is no middle or 
twilight condition before the mind xs opened to the tiiitli, in 
■which there prevails a sort of neutral zone, or a state of intel- 
lectual indifference. As we Imve already observed in several 
instances of Bcdor% the transition from ignorance to enlighten- 
ment is so abrupt, the common cur, as it were, suddenly 
turns into a golden-haired lion. Zen is an ultra-discrete wing 
of Buddhism. But this holds true only when the tnith of 
Zen itself is considered, apart from its relation to the human 
mind in which it is disclosed. Inasmuch as the truth is time 
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only„ ;wlieii it is ooiisiclemd in tlie liglifc it gives io ,tlie niiad 
and cannot be tliocglit of at all independent of tlie latter, we 
may speak of its gradn«il and progi’essive realisation in ns. 
The psycliologieal laws exist here as elsewhere. Therefore, 
when Biiddlia-Bharrna was ready ^ to leave China, lie said 
that Dofokii (Mltf) g^^t the skin, the inin Soji got 

the fleshj and Doikii (JEW) bone, while Yeka 
had the marrow^ (or essence) of Zen. Nangaku 
who succeeded the Sixth Patriarch had six accomplished 
disciples, but their attainmente differed in depth. He com- 
pared them with various parts of tlie bodj^ and said, “You 
all have testified my body, but each has grasped a part of 
it. The one wdio has my eye-brows is the master of man- 
ners ; the second who has my eyes, know's how to look 
around ; the third who has my ears, understands how^ to listen 
to reasoning; the fourth who has my nose is w'ell versed in 

* After nine years’ stay in Ohina Bharma, wishing to go back to India, 
ordered Ms disciples to come to Mm, and said, The time is coming [for me 
to depart]. Bet me hear what you each have attained [in the Tao].” Dofuku 
then answered, “According to my vievsr, it is neither to cling to letters nor to 
keep away from them, and there is the Tao in operation,” Said the 
j)atriarch, “ lou have my skin.” 

Next came out the nun Soji, saying,” As I understand, it is like unto 
Ananda's seeing the Buddha-field of Aksobhya. To see it just once, and 
not to repeat, -[This is my faith].” “You have my flesh,*’ was Dharma’s 
verdict. 

Doikusakl, “The four elements (dhatu) are empty in their essence, and 
the five aggregates (^skandha) have no reality; and as I see it, there are no 
particular objects to be attained.” “You have my bone.” 

lastly, Yeka made bows to the patriarch and stood still in his place. 
Said the master, “You have my marrow.” 

The above is as stated in the history of Zen such as Dmton'oku 
€hid-yegen etc. Some say that the incident has no historical 

authority. That may be so, but the fact that it has been incorporated in 
the history and generally accepted as true by most Zen masters, proves 
that at least theoretically there is such a gradation in the attainment of the 
truth of Zen. 
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the act of breatHDg ; the fifth who has my tongue^ is a great 
argiier; and finally the one who has my mind knows the 
past and the present. This gradation was impossible if see- 
iog into one's nature ” alone was considered ; for the seeing 
is one indivisible act, allowing no stages of transition. It is 
however no contradiction of the principle of satori as we have 
repeatedly asserted to say that in fact there Is a progressive 
realisation in the seeing, leading one deeper and deeper into 
the truth of Zen, finally culminating in one’s complete identi- 
fication with it. 

In this respect, the Zen masters are just like the Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan mystics, they mark the stages of 
spiritual development, and the ‘‘ko-ans” are arranged according 
to the requirements of each stage- Some Sufis describe the 
seven valleys ” to traverse in order to reach the court of 
Simiirgh where the mystic “ birds ” find themselves gloriously 
effirced and yet fully reflected in the Awful Presence of them- : 

selves. The seven valleys ” are : 1. the Valley of Search ; | 

2. the Valley of Love, which has no limits; 3. the Valley of 
Knowledge; 4. the Valley of Independence; 6. the Valley of 
Unity, pure and simple; 6. the Valley of Amazement, and 
7. the Valley of Poverty and Annihilation, beyond which 
there is no advance. According to St Teresa, there are four 
degrees of mystic life ; Meditation, Quiet, a numberless inter- 
mediate degree, and the Orimn of Unity ; while Hugh of St. 
Victor has also his own four degrees: Meditation, Soliloquy, 
Ojnsideration, and Eaptiire. There are other Christian mystics 
Imving their own three or four steps of ardent love ” or of 
contemplation.” (Underhill— p. 369.) 

the Chinee pMlosopLer of Taoism, de- 
scribes in the following passage certain marked stages of 
development in the pradiice of Tao : 

^ According to Eariduddint Attar, a.b. 1119-1229, of KBorassan, Persia. 

Cf. Claud Field’s Ilystics and 8amts of Islam, p. 123 et seq. 
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“The teacher of Lieh-tzu was Lao-shang-sliih, and his 
friend Pai-kao-tzu. When Lieh-tzn was well advanced in the 
teachings of these two philosophers, he came home riding 
on the wind. Xin-sheng heard of this, and aame to Lieh-tzn 
to be insti-octed. Xin-sheng neglected his own household for 
several months. IJe never lost opportunities to ask the mas- 
ter to instruct liim in the art [of riding on the wind! ; he 
asked ten times, and was refused each time. Xin-sheng ^rew 
impatient and wanted to depart. Lieh-tzn did not urge^im 
to stay. Por several mouths Xin-sheng kept himself away 
mim the master, hut did not feel any easier in his mind 
Became over to Lieh-tzu again. Asked the master, ‘Why 
tins constant coming back and forth?’ Xin-sheng ' replied 
‘The other day, I, Chang Tai, wished to be instructed by 
you, but you refused to teach me, wliich I did not naturally 
li te. I feel, however, no grudge against you now ; hence my 
presence here again.’ ‘I thought the other time,’ said the 
m^ister, ‘you nndcmtood it all. But seeing now what a com- 
monpl^e morhal you are, I will tell you what I have lemmed 
under the master. Sit down and listen ! It was tlmee years 
a sr I went to mj luaster Lao~sIiaug and my friend Pai-kao 
that my mmd began to cease flunking of right and wrong, 
and my tongue talking of gain and loss, whereby he fiivoured 
me with just a gknce. At the end of five yearo, my mind 
^mn began to think of right and wrong, and my tongue to 
ta k about gain and loss. Then for the first lime the master 
relaxed Ins. expression and gave me a smile. At the end of 
seven yeara I just let my mind think of whatever it pleased 
and tliere was no more question of right and wrong; I just 
e my tongue talk of whatever it pleased, and there was' no 
more question of gain and loss. Then for tlie first time the 
master beckoned me to sit beside him. At the end of nine 
y m^ just lettmg my mind think of whatever it pleased and 
lettmg my tongue talk of whatever, it pleased, I was not con- 
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scions wlietlier. I- or anybody else was in tlie riglit or wrong, 
wlietber I or anybody else gained or lost ; nor was I aware 
of ilie old master’s being my teacber or tlie young Pai-kao’s 
being my friend. Botli inwardly and outwardly I was adyancecL 
It was then that the eye -was like the ear, and the ear like 
the nose, and the nose like the month; for they were all 
one and the same. The mind was in ra.ptee, the form w*as 
dissolyed, and the bones and flesh all thawed away ; and 
I did not know how the frame supported itself and what tlie 
feet were treading npon. I gave myself away to the wind, 
eastward or westwwd, like leaves of a tree or like a drj' 
chaff. Was the wind riding on me? or was I riding on tlie 
wind ? I did not know either way. 

^ Your stay with the master has not covered miicli 
space of time, and yon are already feeling grudge against 
him. The aii* will not hold even a fr'agment of your body, 
nor will the earth support one member of yours. How then 
could you ever think of treading on empty sjmce and riding 
the wind?’ Ynn-sheng was much ashamed and kept quiet 
for some time, not uttering even a word.” 

During the Sung dynasty a Zen teacher called Sekkyo 
(5^) illustrated stages of spiritual progress by a gradual 
purification or whitening of the cow until she herself disap- 
pears. But the pictures, sk in number, are last now. Tlicsse 
tliat are still in existence, illustrating the end of Zen diseipline 
in a more thorough and consistent manner come from the 
ingenious brush of Kakuan a monk belonging to the 

Einzai school. His are in fact a revision and perfection of 
those of his predec^sor. The pictures are ten in number, 
and each has a short introduction in prose followed by a 
commentary veme.' Both are^ translated below.* There are 
some other masters who compce^d stanzas on the same sub- 
jects using the same rhymes of the first commentator. 


* The poem is printed underneath each picture. 
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Tlie COW 1ms ..been worsbipped by the Indians from very 
tmily periods of tlieir history. The allnsions are found in va- 
rious .connections in the Buddhist scriptures. In a Hinayana 
siitra entitled ‘VOn the Herding of Cattle,” -eleven ways .of 
properly attending them are described. In a similar manner 
a monk ought to observe eleven things properly in order to 
become a good Buddhist; and if he fails to do so, just like 
the cow-herd who neglects his duties, he will be condemned. 
The eleven ways of properly attending cattle are : 1. To know 
the colours; 2. To know the signs; 3. Brushing; 4. Dressing 
the wounds ; 5. Making smoke ; 6. Walking tire right path ; 
7. Tenderly feeling for them ; 8. Fording the streams; 9. 
Pasturing; 10. Milking; 11. Selecting. Some of the items 
cited here are not quite intelligible. (See also a Sutim in the 
Anguttara Agama bearing the same title, which is evidently 
another kanslation of the same text. Also compare ‘'^The 
Herdsman, I,” in The Mrst Mfiy JDiscotirses (f Goh^m the 
Buddha^ Vol. II, by Bhikkhu Silacara. Leipzig, 1913. Tliis 
is a partial translation of the Majjhima Nikaya of tlio Pali 
Tripitaka. The eleven items as enumerated in the Chinese 
version are just a little difierontly given. Essentially, of course, 
they are tilie same in both texts. X Buddliist dictionary called 
Daizo Hossu, gives reference on the subject to the 

gieat Mahayana work of Nagarjuna, the MaMpjyym-puram^ 
Sfistm^ but so far I have not been able to identify the pas- 
sage.) 

The Zen masters have followed the example and make 
frequent references to the cow in their sermons and dialogues. 
The Ten Cow-herding Pictures ” showing the upward steps 
of spiritual training is doubtless one of such instances. In 
the following the explanatory introductions in prose to the 
pictures are printed together in order while the verso portion 
appears underneath each picture. 
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THE . TEH STAGES IN SPIRITUAL OOW-HEBDIHG 

1. Looking for ijie Goto, . She has never gone astray, 
and what is. the nse of searching for her? We are not on 
intimate terms with lier because we have contrived against 
our inmost nature. She is lost, for we have ourselves been 
led out of the way through the deluding sanses. The home 
is glowing farther awa^^ and byways and crossways are ever 
confusing. Desire for gain and fear of loss bum like fire ; 
ideas of right and wrong shoot up like a phalanx. 

2. Seeing the Tixwes of the - Goto. By the aid of the 
Sutras and by inquiring into the doctrines, he has come tj 
understand something, he has found the ti’aces. He now 
know’S that tilings, however multitudinous, are of one substance, 
and that the objective world is a reflection of the self. Yet, 
he is unable to distinguish what is good from what is not, 
his mind is still confused as to truth and falsehood. As ha 
lias not yet entered the gate, he is provisionally said to have 
noticed the teaces. 

3. Seeing the Goto. He finds the way through the sound, 
he sees into the origin of tiling, and all his senses are in 
harmonious order. In all his activities, it is manifestly pre- 
sent. It is like the salt in water and the glue in ccfloor. 
pt is there though not separably distinguishable.] When the 
eye is properly directed, he will find that it is no other 
thing than himself. 

4. Ccdching the Goto. After getting lost long in the 
wilderness, he has at last found the cow and laid hand on 
her. But owing to the overwhelming jiressui^e of the objec- 
tive world, the cow is foxmd hard to keep under control. 
She constantly longs for sweet grasses. The wild nature is 
still unruly, and altogether refuse to be broken in. If he 
wishes to have her completely in subjection, he ought to use 
the whip freely. 

5. Herding the Com. When a thought moves, another 
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follows, and tlieu anotlier— there is thus awakened an endless 
train of thoughts. Through enlightenment all this turns int :> 
truth ; hut falsehood asserts itself when confusion prevails.: 
Thin^ oppress m not because of au objective world, but te- 
cause of a self-deceiving mind. Do not get the nose-string 
loose, hold it tight, and allow .yourself no indulgence. 

6. Gaming Home on the Gow's Bach The struggle is 
over; gain and loss, he is no more concerned with. He 
hums a rustic tune of the woodman, he sings simple songs 
of the village-boy. Saddling himself on the cowl’s back, his 
eyes are fixed at things not of the earth, earthy. Even if he 
is called to, he will not turn his head; however enticed he 
will no more be kept back. 

7. The Goiv Forgotten, Leaving the Hern Alone.^ Things 
are one and the cow is symbolic. When y(xi know that 
what you need is not the snare or set-net but the hare or 
fish, it is like gold separated from the dross, it is like tlic 
moon rising out of the clouds. The one ray of light serene 
and penetrating shines even before days of creation. 

8. The Coio and the Man Both Gone out of SiglL All 
confusion is set aside, and sereneness alone prevails ; even 
the idea of holiness does not obtain. He does not linger 
about where the Buddha is, and as to where there is no 
Buddha he speedily passes on. 'Wlien there exists no form 
of dualism, even a thousand-eyed one fails to detect a loophole. 
A holiness before which birds offer flowers is but a farce.* 

9. Eetuming to the Origin, hack to the Source* From 
the very beriming, pure and immaculate, he has never been 

^ It will Be interesting to note what a mystic philosopher would say 
about this : “ A man shall become truly poor and as free from his creature 
will as he was when he was born. And I say to you, by the eteriml truth, 
that as long as ye desire to fulfil the will of Go<l, and haye any desire 
after eternity and God, so long are ye not truly poor, He alone hath true 
spiritual poverty who wills nothing, knows nothing, desires nothing.”— 
(From Eckhart as qxtotcl by Inge in Lifi, mul Love.) 
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afected by defflement. He calmly watches the growth and i 
decay of things with form, while himself abiding in the im~ | 
movable serenity of, non-assertion. When he does not iden- ; 
tify himself with magic-like transformations, what has he to 
do with artificialities of self-discipline ? The water flows blue, 
the mountain towers green. Sitting alone, he observes things 
undergoing changes. 

iO. Entering the City taUh Bliss-hestowing Hands. His 
humble cottage door is closed, and the wisest know him not. 
Ko glimpses of his inner life are to be caught; for he goes 
on his own way without follow’ing the steps of the ancient 
sages. Carrying a gourd he goes out. into the market, lean- 
ing against a stick he comes home. He is found in company 
with wine-bibbers and butchers, lie and they are all convert- 
ed into Buddhas. 









Witli the energy of his whole soxii, he has at last taken hold of the co-vv: 
.But how: :wikl her will, npgovernable her power! - 

At times she struts up a • plateauv 

When lo l she is lost in a misty ■vn»j^emtmhIe: ,.mouritairi-pass, 






T 


[Never let yomself be separated from the wMp aaad tlie strmg» 
Lest she should wander away into a world of defilement : 
^Vhen she is properly tended, she will grow pixre and docile, 
Without chain, nothing binding, she will by herself follow you. 







■TOI ' J 

tlxe man, and the -cow: | 

ness of heaten? 

not a 'flahe' of' snow falls::''' '| 

manifest is the spirit of the ancient mastej| 


To return to the origin, to be baek tothe source— ^already a false step this ! 
Far better to remain, straightaway and without much ado, blind and deaf, 
Sitting within the hut he takes no cc^isance of things outside. 

Behold the water flowing on— whither nobody knows; and those flowers fed 


and fresh— for whom are they? 





IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES 
n. Kiyomidztj 

K IYOMIDZCJ is not only a, popular Buddhist* temple but 
it is one of the most pictmesquely situated m Kyoto. 
When the maple turns to crimson, the grounds of Kiyomidzu 
present a beautifur sight* He who then strolls in Kiyomidzu 
grounds .not only , refreshes his artistic sense but can study 
many aspects of popular Buddhism. It is. one of the twenty- 
five places sacred to Honen Shdnin and is "also one of the 
thirty-three sacred to Kwannon, the goddess of mercy* Two 
great Korean lions guard the entrance and at each side of 
the gate are two great Ki-o. At the entrance of every great 
Buddhist temple we find these guardian Ki-o. Ni-o means 
‘‘two kings’’, and the two kings are, the great Brahmanic 
gods, Brahma and Indra. They are the keepers of the tem- 
Xde gates and .are colossal figures with great muscles and 
fierce expression. The}^ are clad only with a loin cloth and 
flowing scarf. They are placed on each side of . the temple 
entrance enclosed in a kind of cage. The one on the right, 
Indra painted green- and with open . mouth as if uttering 
“Ah!,” represents the Yo or male j)rinciple. Brahma paint- 
ed green with closed lips as if uttering “Urn!” represents 
the Yin or female principle* Indra represents command and 
Brahma resolve ; Indra, the outgoing breath, Brahma the in- 
drawing. Pilgrims address: prayers to the gods and cast little 
paper spit halls at. them and believe that if the pellets stick 
to the figures, the prayers will be he^ard. Some of the Ni-o 
statues are very splendid. 

After passing by ^these great gate guardians we emerge 
into a temple compound, and after climbing up stone steps, 
we find a pagoda dedicated to Dainichi (Vairochana-Buddha) 
and some small temple buildings, the library, and the abbots’ 
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residence ; ■ and' from ' tjbe ■balustrade' ■ there is a magnificent 
view of the city of Kyoto. 

The main temple is large, one hiindi^ed and ninety feet 
long, built in the so-called palace style, and it is dedicated 
to Kwannon, the image of which is shown only once in thirty- 
three years. It is not so much the altar within as the great 
platform without or stage for the holy dance that claims at- 
tention, for it projects out over a deep gorge crowded with 
maple-trees, fifty-four feet alx)ve the ground. According to 
tradition, it was while standing on this yilatform that there 
arose in the mind of Hideyoshi a vision of the conquest of 
Korea and China. In ancient times there were frequent cases 
of devotees Jumping down the precipice from the j)latform, 
believing that if their prayers had l3een heard they would not 
be injured by the fall. 

It is on this platform in front of one of the temple 
rooms that I noticed a kind of Jug, not very large, contain- 
ing some fi.uid. I asked one of the temple priests what it 
was, and he told me that the Jug contained the tea oJBfered 
to Kwannon and that people with sickness dipped out some 
of it into a bottle and took it home to use as a medicine,— 
like a miniature Lourdres, 

Kwannon in whcse honour this temple "was built is that 
form of her called the Ju-^ichi-men or eleven-faced Kwannon. 
This is a translation of one of her titles Samanfcamukha ” 
meaning ‘‘the all-looking,’’ the god or goddess who looks 
every way in the effort to save souls. This Kwannon has 
also one thousand hands and show^s the desire she has to 
reach out to save everycme in every possible way. In each 
hand is a Buddhist emblem, a wrheel, a rosary, a lotus, a 
rope, a bowl, an incense bumerj, and many others, and in 
the top pair of hands figures of the Buddha. 

The legendary origin of the temple is told to have been 
in the folluwing maimer: In the reign of the Emperor Konin, 
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A.D. 770-781, a devote:! monk called Enclim lived in a 
temple in Yamato province. On account of instruction receiv- 
ed in a dream, ke went to the river Eidzu and near there 
found a golden stream. Tracing it to its source he came to 
a small hut where was seated an aged man dressed in white 
robes. In reply to questions, this old man whose name was 
Gyoei, said, ‘‘ For two hundred years I have been here pray- 
ing to Kwannon and waiting for you to come and take my 
place for a while in order that I may make a journey to a 
distant province. Take my hut for your home and from the 
yonder log make an image of Kwannon. In case my return 
should be delayed until after it had been completed, then 
you must also build a shrine in which to install the image.’’ 
As Enchin assented to these propositions, the old man started 
out on his journey. Afterwards, Enchin found a pair of shoes 
lying on the ground near by, which indicated that the old 
man was a manifestation of Kwannon himself. Though Eu- 
chin was anxious to fulfil his promise, he was unable even 
to move the log itself. For years he gazed at it in dismay, 
when at last in 783, a noted General named Tamura-maro,, 
while on a hunting expedition to get meat for his sick wife, 
pursued a sfeig to the iieighbourhood of the hut. Hearing 
from Enchin all that had happened, he became so interested 
in the story that he hastened home to repeat it to his wife. 
She said to him that the slaying of animals on her account 
wod.d serve only to increase her guilt and its punishment, 
while the making of the image would be a meritorious deed 
that would surely bring its reward. So the noble pair united 
in helping Enchin carve the image from the sacred wood 
which had prepared by Gyoei or rather by Kwannon 

himself. This statue is now the principal object of worship 
in the temple. 

In 794 when Kyoto was founded, Tamura-maro followed 
the Emperor of the time to the new capital and gave his 
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house for building a sbrme -wMcli was then called Kwannonji 
and wiiicli still remains under the name of Tamurado. The 
images that are installed on the sides of the principal one 
are Shogun Jizo Bosatzu and ShdteM Bishamon, both being 
the workmanship of Enchin. It is said that when Tamura- 
maro’s army was sent to subdue the rebellious provinces in 
the north-east these images appeared before it to lead the 
way. The marks of the arrows shot by the enemy are said 
to be still visible on them. On one occasion when the Em- 
peror Kwammu was ill, he was restored to health through 
the prayer of Enchin who came to the Imperial palace for 
that special purpose. As a reward the Emperor gave to 
Tamura-maro a building which was to he transformed into a 
Buddhist temple at Kiyomidzu. As the ground chc^en was 
steep and uneven it seemed impossible for a large building. 
One stormy night, however, a number of stags came out and 
with their horns levelled the ground. In 807, the Emperor 
Heijo gave Tamura-maro one of his palace buildings, which 
was transfered to Kiyomidzu, and the Emperor named it 
Otowa-san. The building was unfortunately destroyed by fire 
in 1708, and the new one standing in its place was raised by 
Tokugawa lyernitsu two years later. 

The small temple halls in the enclosure remind one at 
every step of Buddhist worthies, for each one is dedicated to 
those associated with the history of Buddhism, The Amida-do 
is dedicated to Amida ; in the Hokke-Sammaido are enshrined 
Ewannon, Bishamon, and Jizo ; the Kaisan-do contaius status 
of Tamura-maro, his wife, Taka-ko, Gyoei, Enchin, and the 
great royal patron of Buddhism, Shdtokiitaishi ; the Kyodo or 
library has Shakamuni seated on the lotus, having Fugen, 
god of love, on his right on the elephant, and Monju, god of 
wisdom, on the left on the lion. 

At the Amida Hall may be seen a statue of Honen 
Shonin, said to be carved by himself, and small ofudas or 
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prints of tie saint maj be pnrebased. He is here, as gene- 
rally depicted in priest’s robes, holding a rosary, his gentle 
and benign face dooMng out at one serenely as he tells his 
beads. Back of this bidlding there is an open shed where 
in several tiers are many small caxwed images of Jizo. It is 
believed by some that women with sick babies pray to the 
Jizos, and when they are healed give tokens to the Jizos; 
but according to the temple attendant this is not the ease. 
On the contrary the baby has died and when the sorrowing 
mother comes here, she picks out that figure which to her 
mind most resembles the lost one and bestows upon the Jizo 
some article which belonged to the dead child, a cap or a 
bib, and perhaps a rosary, with the child’s name written 
upon the bib; for Jizo is the guardian of little children in 
the after-world. 

Jizo is a most popular god. He is generally represented 
as a Buddhist priest with shaven head with a halo and hold- 
ing in his left hand a gem and in his right a staff. In the 
centre of his forehead is an illuminating boss. He is especial- 
ly venerated as the guardian of dead children. When they 
go to the underworld, the compassionate Jizo befriends them 
and chases the demons away. Lafcadio Hearn writes in his 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan most charmingly of Jizo. He 
says : 

“little piles of stone are placed upon his pedestal. It 
is said that these little towers of stones are built by child- 
ghosts for penance in the Sai-no-!^wara which is the place 
to which all children after death must go. And the Oni 
(demons) come to throw down the stone-piles and to frighten 
and torment the children. But the little souls run to Jizo, 
who hides them in his great sleeves and comforts them. And 
every stone one lays upon the knees or at the feet of Jizo 
with a prayer from the heart helps some child-soul to per- 
form his long penance , . .The real origin of this custom of 
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piBiig Tip stones before the images of Jizo is not known to 
the people. The custom is founded, upon a passage in-' the/ 
&mous sutra, Tim Loim of the Good Low: ^ETen' the little 
boys and girls who in playing erected here and there heaj^ of 
sand with the intention of dedicating them as , stupas (dedica- 
tory mounds) to the Buddhas, they ha^e all of them reached 
enlightenment ’ .. .The stones heaped about the statue are 
put there by the people for the sake of the little ones, most 
often by mothers of dead children.” 

In the cemeteries is frequently seen Eokii-Jizo, a group 
of six Jizo. Uieir faces look alike, but each figure differs 
from the other by the attitude and emblematic attribute. The 
first holds an ineense burner; the second, a lotus; the third, 
a pilgrim’s staff ; the fourth, a rosary ; the fifth stands in the 
attitude of prayer with hands joined ; the sixth bears in one 
hand the shaknJOf the mendicant monk’s staff with six rings 
attached to the top of it, and in the other the mystic jewel 
by virtue of which all d^ire may be attained. This last is 
the most familiar representation of Jizo and often stands by 
himself as headstone of a grave under which probably sleeps 
calmly a dead child. 

Below the minor temples is the waterfall, Otowa-no-taki. 
This water is famous for its purity and coldness, and it is 
believed that diseast^ of all kinds are cured by bathing in 
the fall. Behind sits an image of the popular god, Eudo, 
whc^ signification in Buddhist iconography is folly explained 
in an article appearing elsewhere in the pr^ent number of 
this magazine. Now two old women approached the Fudo 
with sticks of incense in their hands. Eeverently they lighted 
the sticks and^ inserted them in the incense-holder. As the 
smoke of the incense ascended towards the face of Fudo, the 
old women bowed low, and then taking their rosari<^ passed 
them - through the waves and curls of the incense over and 
QYm agaiiL Again they bowed murmuring prayers, and 'then 
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with tMr clasped tightly to them, they turned and 

passed down the stone-steps. It was a touching little episode, 

I was to see another that day before the altar of the 
god Znign who had a small temple building of Ms own where 
burned many candles and w^here' the fumes of innumerable 
sticks of incense floated, I noticed a young w^oman pretty and 
well-dressed kneeling. Her head was bowed and she held a 
pink coral rosary in her hands. Then I remembered that 
Zuigu is the god who grants all desires. Pray to liim, it is 
said, wiUi trus!i and deTotion, and he will not fail to give 
you the desire of your heart. Not the powerful remover of 
difficulties like the stern Pudo, but the kind bestower of good 
gifts is the smiling Zuigu. Where the two old women turned 
in their troubles to Pudo, the young girl liad cast her desire 
before Zuigu. And }’et are they not one and the same, all 
symbols of the one unity, the one Dharmakaya standing be- 
hind all? Wliether in trouble one goes to Fudo, or in grief 
like the weeping mother to Jizo, or in the flush of youth for 
some worldly desire to Zuigu, or for help of all kinds to the 
merciful Kwannon, one is still ofiering worship to the one, 
to the Supreme Buddha of all. 

However, it is of the symbol of the Buddha which we 
call the goddess Kwannon (in Sanskrit Avalokitesvara) that 
we should think in Eyomidzu; for it is in her honour tliat 
Kiyomidzii was raised, I write her,’’ for in Japan Kwan- 
non is always considered a goddess; but in Indian Bud- 
dhism Avalokitesvara is a man. In reality, x4valokiteSvara is 
sexless and represents the sexlessness of the Buddha. It is 
only among scholars that the original character of Avalokites- 
vara is remembered, but popularly in Japan, the idea of 
mercy and pity seems to have a feminine aspect as it has,, 
also in China where Kwannon is worshipped as Kuanyin. 
Her female character comes out most prominently w^hen she 
is repre^ntecl as a child-nursing deity, Komori-Kwannon, and 
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ill this one is stroBgly reminded of the Clirlstian conception 
of Madonna. In fact, daring the feudal days when Christians 
were persecuted' by the Tokugawa govemment,' Madonna wtis 
worshipped actually in the form of the Komori-Kwannon. 

Kwannon has thirty-three temples in Kyoto and neigh- 
baiiring proYinees sacred to her, and Kiyomidzu is the six- 
teenth, and the Kwannon worshipped here is the Senjii or 
Tliousand-handed, — thousand-handed because each hand is a ' 
hand of help held out in love and pity to those who seek her 
aid in prayer. She is undoubtedly the most popular deity in 
Japan and worshipped by all sects as the aspect of love and 
mercy of THE BUDDHA. 

Six or thirty-three representations of Kwannon are fre- 
quently mentioned. The six Kwannons are (1) Sho-Kwanoon, 
the Holy One; (2) Senju, the Thousand-banded, (3) Medzu, 
the Horse-headed; (4) Ju-ichi-men, the Eleven-faced; (5) 
Nyo-i-iin, the Desire-yielding Wheel, who is easily distin- 
guished by his seated position, with one knee raised and cheek 
pillowed as Hearn expresses it upon the left hand ; and (6) 
Fukukenjafcu, one with “unerring rope,” who is generally 
dejiicted with a piece of rope in his left hand. The idea of 
the thirty-three Kwannons comes from a passage in the 
Ld'm of the Good Imw in which Kwannon is told to incarnate 
Jiimself in different personalities according to the character of 
his object. But in his popular representations the original 
idea is all lost and he is seen clad in white robes, or carry- 
ing a branch of wiUow tree, or with a fish-basket, ^or simply 
with a halo around his head. The figure suggests more of 
the feminine aspect of the deity than otherwise. 

As I passed through the old burying ground of Kiyo- 
mid25u, where were the gmves of hundreds of faithful devotees 
of Kwannon, I found myself thinking of this — the One in the 
many and the many in the One. The popular mind loves to 
think of the Buddha in his aspect of the merciful Kwannon, 
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for this brings the god or goddess nearer to the linnaan heart. 
So many do not understand this and think these people here 
who worship in Buddhist temples are idol- worshippers of 
many gods, Not so : whether they know it or not, and more 
know it than one would suppose, it is the One Buddha that 
they are worshipping — the One Buddlm who looks down at 
them and is one with them, the Buddha UniYeiml. Here at 
Eiyomidzu, he manifests himself as Ewannon, the Merciful 
Qne, AYalokitesyara, the one who looks down from high. At 
Kiyomidzu well may one meditate upon the Buddha in this 
aspect of Ins and learn to know him as Pity, as Mercy, and 
aS' Love.. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 



IS^OTES 


It lias been customary in tlie history of Japanese Bud- 
dhism that any noted and saintly teacher of Biiddhism is 
given a posthumous title of honour by the Imperial House. 
He will then be known as a KohmJii (national teacher) or as 
a DaisK (great teacher), the latter title which is considered 
higher and more honourary than the former being conferred 
generally upon the founder or reorganiser of a great sect. 
Bor instance, the founder of the Shin sect is known as “Ken- 
shin Daishi” (Great Truth-Seeing Teacher); the founder of 
the Jodo sect is, “Yenko Daishi” (Great Teacher of Perfect 
Light) ; tliat of the Shingon sect is “ Kobd Daishi ’* (Great 
Law Propagator) ; etc. While since the Kestoration the rela- 
tion between Buddhism and the Imperial House has been of- 
ficially broken and the latter lias formally nothing tj do with 
religion of all kinds, the historical significance of Buddhism 
cannot very well be ignored so long as Japan remains what 
she is. All that Buddhism has been doing for the advance- 
ment ef Japanese culture must be taken account of when the 
nation writes its history. It is probably due to this fact that 
on the one hand the Court is still concerned with the confer- 
ring of a posthumous title on the Buddhist sainte of the past, 
and that on the other hand Buddhists, mostly conser^^ative 
Buddhists, still dreaming of the past, are anxious of having 
their high priests honoured and decorated by the highest 
personage in the land. It so happened that Nichiren, the 
founder of the Nichiren sect, was without any honour ever given 
by the Imperial House, while Hdnen, the Jodo founder, is 
the possessor of quite a number of such titles. The follow^em 
of Mchiren have been grieving over the fact for some time. 
This was taken notice of by the Court recently, and after 
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October tMs year Nichireu is to be known as '‘ Eissho Bai- 

slu/^ Great Jiistiee-Establisliing Teacli^^^^ 

TMs is in more than one sense going backward in the 
history of Buddhism, and those followers of the Buddha who 
are earnestly looking forward to a, real revival of . Buddhist 
spirit which consists in the attainment of Nirvana in one’s 
inner heart and in its objective realisation, would like te see 
things moving forward instead of turning to the past. It 
may take some time, perhaps not in the very near future, 
that Buddhism casting its old wom-out garment will be ready 
for a fresh ablation. In the meantime tins transition period 
produces many a phenomenon which is significant in various 
ways. 

After the above was written, we read in the paper that 
one of the professors belonging to the feculty of the Nichiren 
College has made a vigorous protest against this conferring 
(A the posthumous title on the founder of Ms sect ; for accord- 
ing to Mm the whole business is entirely against the spirit 
of Nichiren whc, standing so far above all worldly consider- 
ations was proud enough to call himself son of a commoner ” 
that he really was. There are many Nichirenites who warm- 
ly greet the protest. (Wliile this was going to the press, the 
professor is reported to have been excommunicated by the 
authorities of the sect and driven out of the cliair in the 


college.) 


Baishoji is an old historical BuddMst temple noteworthy 
even in Kyoto where there are many such ones. It was first 
established towards the end of the fourteenth century and 
always presided over throughout its long line of succession by 
one of the Imperiid princesses until recently. Tlie Kestora- 
tion in spite of its name was quite destructive in all such 
ancient traditions, iind ever since 1868 the abbess of Baishoji 
was no more of the Imperial blood. The present one belongs 
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to one of the nol3le families closely rekted to the ■ Court. As 
she is growing old she ■ thought' of a successor, who "was foimd 
in the family of Marquis Kwasanin, an old court-noble. Tlie 
successor so adopted has been brought up in this ancient 
nuDiaery' since she was five years old, — so we are ■ told, and 
SB she has now reached her thirteenth year an ordination 
ceremony took place lately in the temple. After this she will 
no more don a layman’s dr.ss, a broad sash and flowing 
sleeves in gay colours are discarded for ever, and the regulation 
uniform in black will }ye her robe of renunciation. A young 
blooming girl whose jet-black hair will be shaven off her 
head within a month from this ordination day, is reported to 
have iDeen a sight of pity among those wiio were witnesses 
to the ceremony. We do not know" whether this feeling was 
the rightful one we ought to have on such occasions, but the 
fact remains that there is something irrational and artificial 
in the whole procedure of determining a successor to the nun- 
nerj. Tlie only explanation lies in history. Apart iEroni it, 
the w^hole thing has no signification wiiatever, when the real 
spirit of Buddhism alone is to loe considered. Tlie temple loe- 
longs to the Zen sect and is under the jurisdiction of Sukoku- 
ji, one of the Five Zen Monasteries of Kyoto. 

While history is thus mirroring itself in the present, there 
is another side of it upon which we have to congratulate our- 
selves for the sake of progre^ive Buddhism. Popular lectures 
on Buddhism are much in demand oiiteide the temple and 
official preaching lialls, which means that the old, stereotyped, 
scholastic way of presenting the principles of Buddhism is not 
so well countenanced by the general public as it once w’as. 
Scholars do not confine their learned lectmes wuthin the holy 
walls of the colleges, and pre cheis, as they did in the begin- 
ning of all rehgion, come right out into the street among the 
masses who are more or less being alienated from the formal- 
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ism of andent, days. Aperies of articles ■■■oh tlie Sliiii sect 
teacMng, wMch was written by the Acting Abbot of the West 
Hongwanji and -was ^pnblished in the Osaka Mainichi, is now 
oiit in booHorm. Tliis appears like a matter of ordinary im- 
portance to some of ns, bnt, judging from the history and 
tradition of Buddhism in Japan, there are one pr two points 
we like to note. Up to now it has been an event of rare 
occurence that a personage in such an exalted position as the 
Acting Abbot of Hongwanji should speak directiy to the gene- 
ral public, much less write a series of articles in a daily 
paper under his own signature. Whatever writings or talks 
a Buddhist priest of tire highest rank in the hierarchy might 
have, were mostly short, dry, formal, and altogether too ab- 
stract. And then no newspapers would ever dream of asking 
a Buddhist abbot to contribute to their columns, and the 
reason was not always economical. This state of affairs has 
now substantially changed, something of modem democratic 
ideas have permeated even through the Lard shell of old style 
Buddhism. The extension movement of Ofeani Buddhist Uni- 
versity is another sign indicating the awakening of a new 
spirit in the field of learning. Buddhist pliilosophy is to be 
expounded by modem thought for modern young men and 
women, who have no time to specialise themselves in the 
mastery of Buddhist thought, but who want to understand it 
according to the light of modern knowledge. Last year, Otani 
University had in Tokyo a course of popular lectures on va- 
rious brandies of Buddhist philosophy, and this year the uni- 
versity had anodier such course in Kyoto opened to the pub- 
lic generally. Tire lectures which were given at the Yama- 
gudii Buddhist Hall were well attended and eagerly listened 
to. Prof. Sasaki spoke on the metaphysical interpretation of 
the K^on Sutra which is noted for its deep and penetrating 
iosight into life; while Prof, Kaneko gave his views on the 
teaching of the Shin sect which it was his object to present 
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pHlosopMcally systamatised. Proi SasaTvi and Prof. I'amabe 
also delivered some popnlar l^tores on Buddliism in Osaka 
■at the MaMcM auditorium, wHoli were MgHy appreciated 
by the people of the commercial centre of Japan. 

The history of Chinese Buddhism is at present one of 
the subjects engaging the diligent attention of Japanese schol- 
ars, many of whom have visited or are visiting that country 
just now. Among the many things Japan owes China in the 
development of her intellect and culture, there is one for 
which the Japanese ought to be mc^t grateful. By this we 
mean the introduction of Buddhism; for through this fact it 
was made possible for us to come in contact with Indian 
thought. If not for the Indian and Chinese stimulation, 
Japanese genius might not have produced a galaxy of spiritual 
stars of the first magnitude such as Prince Shotoku, Nichiren, 
Shinran, Kdbo, Dogen, Dengyo, Hhkum, Honen, etc. Hence 
the tide of scholarly pilgrimage to China. To cite a few 
notable instances, Dr Tokiwa’s third trip wliich is now fin- 
ished may yield another rich harvest. Mir Tanaka’s expedition 
to Tien Ling San, Tai-yun, resulted in photographing ail the 
tweniy-four caves which are filled witli carvings of Buddhist 
statues executed during the Kiao-Chi (i^^) and the Sui (P9) 
dynasty (a.I). 650-618). The caves being situated in remote 
and almost inaccessible parts of China have so far not been 
thoroughly studied, though the worth of the carvings is well 
known. These pictures, 70 in number, can be had now in 
collotype printed by Bun-yen-do, Tokyo. Prof. Ono, of the 
Shyukyo Daigaku, who is a well-known* authority on Bud- 
dhist art recently came back from a short trip in China. Profi 
Inaba, of the Otani Daigaku, has started on an extended 
tour of scholarly observation chiefly in soutliem China. Being 
a scholar of Tden-tai philosophy, he plans to travel per- 
sonally through all the historical sites connected with the 
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itineration of ffio founder of There are otlier Bud- 

ffliist monks and who yearly visit China to pay their 

homage to the tombs of the originators of their res|;)eetive 
schools and also to get .acquainted with their fellow-monks in 
the faith in the Middle Kingdom. 

Along with the study of Chinese Buddhism, the study of 
the so-called primitive Buddhism ” is vigorously pursued by 
such scholars as Professors Uyi, Kimura, Tacliibana, Aka- 
numa, Kagai, and others. Prof. Kimura’s recent book on 
Primitwe-Buddlmin, is a noteworthy one in 

which he endeavours to trace systematically and in the light 
of modern philosophy the main ideas as entertained by the 
early disciples of the Buddha in regard to the teaching of 
their Master. He calls his work a sort of modern reconstruc- 
tion of the old Abhidharma philosophy. He believes that the 
original teaching of the Buddha was neither Hinayanistic, 
nor Mahayanistic, but that both elements were there waiting 
further development innerly as well as outwardly. He is not 
at all satisfied with the old. orthodox way of dealing with the 
Agamas and the Tinaya texts by the so-called Mahayanists, 
nor does he countenance the attitudes of Pali scholars who 
refuse to see anything of Buddhism in its Mahayana repre- 
sentatives. One of his theses expounded in this book is that 
all the Buddliist ideas generally regarded as later develoj)- 
ments and as not properly and directly derived from the Bud- 
dlia are essentially those to be found in the earlier scriptures 
of Buddhism. That an inner linking of thought is traceable 
between certain of the Abhidharma philosophers and those of 
the hlahayana is giadually being recognised by Buddhist 
scholars. As time goes on, and as the texts in Pali, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and Tibetan are more and' more thoroughly studied 
and <x)mpared, the details filling up theoretical gaps will be 
properly tooed. . ^Proi Kimura .. who is an untiring worker 
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promiBes , to pnblisli before long anotlier book on studies .con- 
cerning tlie compilation of the Abbidlmrina texts. 

Another noteworthy" book on Biiddhism comes fimn a 
Tibetan scholar, Mr Tekai Kawaguchi, whose extensire traT- 
els in India and Tibet some years ago w'ere widely taken 
notice of in the papers at the time. He is now quietly set- 
tled in Japan and engaged in writing and teacliing. His 
latest work is a History c/ BvildMsm in India compiled from 
Tibetan sources, of wdiich the following six books liave been 
made use of: (1) Lamiim i*Gyiidpai Lamai rKamhar ngapa, 
(2) Yaidiirja clKarpoi gTasel, (3) clPag bSam IJon bSang, 
(4) Dampai Chhoski aKorlos bsGynr Ba, (5) rGya Cher 
liOrPa, and (6) bDe gSheg gsTan Pai Chhos Bjong. He 
mentions five more authorities which however have not been 
utilised in the first volume of ‘his History — this alone so 
far having been published. It treats of the life of Sakyamuni. 
His method of comj)ilation consists in picking out and arrang- 
ing such passages in the Tibetan originals as are in accord 
with his critical Judgment. He lias tianslated, he remarks, 
only those lines that were considered reliable and based on 
facts. This w"as in a certain sense to be regretted, for it 
would have been far better to liave one com^ilete kanslation 
of a Tibetan text with all its shoitcomings and improbable 
narrations if there were any. Some statements may be Judged 
quite untrae by the compiler, but the very untruthfiilness of 
them may suggest many circumstances of great liistorical im- 
Xiortance. An old document is always best preserved Just as 
it is in spite of its most apparent and gross inexactnesses. 
However, the author is to be thanked for what he lias given 
us in this book, and our earn^t wdsh is that he will ere long 
finish the second volume. 

The first Tibetan grammar ever written in Japanese has 
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feen compiled by Px‘oi Yenga Teramoto, of Otam University. 
He also travelled for some years in Tibet and India and 
Mongolia, and wMle in Tibet studied Buddhism in some of 
the noted Buddhist colleges there. Even since liis return to 
Japin, he has been trying to publish a Tibetan textbook 
which can be made accessible to Japanese students of the 
language. Owing to the difficulties attendant on the procur- 
ing of the Tibetan type, he had to suspend his work, but in 
the meantime he has not been idle to see to it that the neces- 
sary font could be manufactured in Japan. This was finally 
accomplished, and with the assistance freely oflered of the 
students of the Otani, we are now in possession of the first 
Tibetan textbook ever published in this country. Tlie gram- 
mar opens with some photographic reproductions of Tibetan 
MSS, the preface deals with a brief history of Tibet, Tibetan 
language, and his own experience with Dalai Lama. The 
book also cjnfcains a full text of the Ilridaya Sutra and 
Asvaghosha's letter to Eng Kanika, of which the first is 
published in the present number of The Eastern Buddhist in 
the original Tibetan as well as in the Sanskiit. 

Prof. Taiken Kimura is a prolific writer as we have 
mentioned before. We have hardly finished noticing his dis- 
courses on primitive Buddlaist thought when we have now be- 
fore us a new book entitled, Studies <f the GorapUatim of the 
Abhidharma Likrcdure. Tlie Abhidharma as we all know is 
one of the Buddhist Triple Basket {tripitako) of sacred books. 
The book "was originally written for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (BungakuhaktisM) at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. It consists of five parts ; the first deals with the origin 
and the compilation of the Abhidharma trying to trace its 
stages of development in Southern and Northern Buddhism ; 
the second pari attempts mainly to prove that Sariputra’s 
AbJiidharma in Chinese translation and Vibkanga and Puggala 
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Fannatti in Pali are derived^ from" one original source ; the 
third section is concerned with the make-np of Ohin^ Fra- 
jMpati ; the fourth treats of the compilation of the “ Vibhasha/' 
a repository of knowledge for the Sar¥asfchi¥ada school of Bud- 
dhism; and the last chapter of the book exf^lains how the 
Anddharmor'kosa came to be written by Vasiibandhu. The 
work is one of the results of the modern method of research 
applied to an old subject entangled in the maze of tradition 
and authority/’ and reflecte quite creditably on the scholar- 
ship of the author, 

While the history of Buddhism in its literary and 
dogmatic aspect is a subject of great importance for scholars 
to make a thorough investigation after a modern method, there 
is another field in it equally urgently waiting philosophical 
interpretation or synthetical construction. To cite an instance. 
What is known as the Holy Path school of Buddhism is so 
diametrically opposed, at least apparently, to the Pure Land 
school, and yet they both belong to one constituent body of 
Buddhism, equally claiming to have come from one and the 
same founder of the faith ; and in fact the followers of the 
two schools are not, contrary to our expectations, quarrelling 
over the differences and contradictions as they did some time 
in their history. The favorite method of bridging over the 
gap is to make tlie Buddha an all-wise and all-powerfnl 
doctor of medicine ” who gives remedies according to the 
nature of disease. Those who wanted to be born in the Land 
of Bliss after death will read the Larger Amitayuh Sutra and 
find satisEaction therein, while those wdio wished to climb up 
laboriously the graded ascent of Bodhisatfcvaship will do so 
by practising the. various virtues of perfection and apipljing 
themselves to the study of the highly abstract metaphysics of 
Buddhism. This was all right as long as the intellectual dia- 
lect of olden days was still spoken and intelligible among 
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Biicldliist scMara of moSa-n Japan, but siicli is no more Hie 
case BOW, lienee tbe efforts of ilie yonnger and progressive 
stnclents to reeoiistroct the philosophy of Buddhism. Prof. 
Eyoshin Soga, of Tojo Daigakxi, fs one of such scholars and 
a very prominent one. His recent book entitled, 
emmerd' and Salviiion deals with various sub- 

jects pertaining more or less to the main text of the book 
which is a modern exposition of the Amida doctrine from the 
author’s idealistic point of view.. He is a devout follower of 
Shinran and a great scholar of the Yoglcarya pMlosophy of 
Buddhism. His book is filled with deep thoughts and high 
i*efleetions gained from a profound religious experience. It is 
therefore not a dry philosophical treatise, hut in many pas- 
sages the poet asserts himself. 

* Ex-Count Kozui OI:ani, now of Shanghai, has written 
a great tirade against his own Sect, over the western hraneh 
of which he once presided. Besides industrial and educational 
enterprises which are superintended by him, he edits and 
publislies a monthly Buddhist magazine called TOc Jia/ia^/ana^ 
Most of the articles are written by himself as was noticed in a 
previous number of The Eastern Buddhist^ and the tirade 
refeiTed to has appeared in the current number of The Malta-- 
yam. He thinks the Shin sect is altogether losing its origi- 
nal spirit and d^enerating in every possible manner. Unless 
it is restored to its former simplicity and democratic ideals, 
he finds no use for it at present. Shinran had no ideas 
when he first proclaimed the teaching or absolute tarihi (other- 
pewer) against the hierarchy and self-justifying asceticism of 
old-school Buddhism that his own sect would before long be 
reduced to the same category as the other. When Shinran 
declared that lie had no disciples ’■ or followers but friends 
and comrades, did he ever imagine that his successors would 
be his worst enemy? The Ex-abbot wields his destructive 
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Vaji*a 'against ,Ms .own 'fiercely. ..and effectively. , While, it 
takes soine time ^ for the karma of history to exhaust itself 
and cease working out its evil consequences, such an impas- 
sioned protest coming as it does from such a personage may 
surely stir up the self-complacency of the old Buddhism and 
accelerate the progress of its resuscitation. 

Magazines received : La Bwue Spirite, Journal d’etud^ 
psychologiques et de spiritualisme experimental, Paris.— 
Islamic Beview, L3ndon. — Bays from the, Bose the 

Eosicrucian Fellowship, Oceanside, California, U. S. A. — Malm-: 
Bodhi and the United Buddhist Worlds Oaloiitta, India. — 
Pmhuddha Bharata, or Atoalcened India, Majnivati, Almora 
District (Himalayas), India. — Journal of Beligion, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, U, S. A. — Bevista Teosofica, 
organo oficial de la seccion ciibana de la Soeiedad Teosofica, 
Habana, Cuba. — Occult Bevieio, London.— of the Blian- 
darkar Institute, Poona City, India.^ — Theosophy in Australia 
the organ of the Australian section of the Theosophical Socie- 
ty, QjdiiaBy.— The Aquarian Age, an advanced thought maga- 
zine, published by the Aquarian Ministry, Santa Barbara, 
California. — Theosophy in England and Wales, London. — La 
Bose ^ Croix, revue mensueile synthetique des sciences d’Her- 
mes, Doiiai (nord), Tmnm,—Buddhistischer Weltspiegel, eine 
Zeitsclirift fiir Buddhismus und religiose Eultur, Leipzig. — 
Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus, Munchen-Nenbiberg, Germany. — 
0 TheosopMsia, orgelo official de la seccjio Brazileira da Socie- 
dade Theosophica, Eio de Janeiro.- — The Esoterist, published 
by Esoteric Brotherhood, Washington, D. 0. — Vedanta Kesari^ 
published by Sri Kamakrishna Math, Madras, India, — The 
Quest, London, England.^ — The Bally, organ of tlie Interna- 
tional New Thought Alliance, London. — Ihe Vedic Magazine 
and Gurukula Samachar, Lahore, India. — Bevista Astrdogica, 
Efovana, Cubir. — Reality, New York City, New York. — KaL 
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paJca, Tirauvelly, Tadm.-Jowiial of the American Society for 
Psychical BesearcJi, New Yovk.—NeuSuddhistische Zeitschrifi., 
Berlin.— Message, Srirangam, India.— Pctjp?/r«s, official 
oi^ of tlie TheosopKcal Society in Egypi, Cairo. — The Theos- 
c^dcal Path, Point loma, California.— QmrierZ?/ Journal of the 
Mythic Soddy, Bangalore, India.— Theosophiqm Francaise, 
Le Ldus Bleu, Paris. — The Message oftlmEast,Yedi&u\ss. month- 
ly, Boston, Massachusetts. — Tie Messenger, official organ, of the 
American Section of the Theosophical Society. — TheosapMsches 
SMen, Jjsi-pag.Shrine of Wisdom, London. — Beineanicdion, 
Chicago, Illinois. — Self-Culture, Tinnivelly, India. — The Epoch 
ami the light of Season, Ilfracombe, Er^land.— Serafd of 
Ada, Ibkyo. 
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If these vows of mine, going beyond the limits of 
the world, which I have made and by which I should 
certainly attain to the Highest Path, shonld not be ful- 
filled, may I not obtain the Perfect Knowledge. 

If I should not become a Great Giver in order to 
save all the poor and sufiering for countless ages, may 
I not obtain the Perfect Knowledge. 

^SUKHIVATT-VYUHA (Chinese translation) 
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THE LIFE OP SHINRAN SHONIN ' 

PART I 

' ;"■;' 1 ■■ ■ 

T he ShoBin in his worldly relation was a scion of the 
Fnjiwara family. The twenty-first descendant of Piince 
Amatsn Koyane was the Grand Minister Kamatari, and after 
five generations there was Lord UchimarOj of the first court 
rank, junior grade, who was General of the Imperial Guards 
and a state minister; and six generations after him there was 
Lord Saisho Arikuni, Police-General ; and when five more 
generations passed there was Lord Arinori, who was a high 
court officer belonging to the serwice of the Empress Dowager 
of the time ; and the Shonin born (a. n. 1173) as son of 
this noble personage. In consequence of his distinguished 
birth, his earthly prospects were full of promise. If he desired, 
he could haye become a high dignitary at the Imperial court 
and enjoj^ed whatever prosperity he would haye asj^ired to 
the end of his life. But his heart was inclined towards things 
unworldly ; for he wished to deyote himself to the holy 
cause of Buddhism and to increase the spiritual welfare of all 
beings. This looked-for opportunity came when he was nine 
years old. Accompanied by his uncle Lord Noriisuna, of the 

* The author of this life is Khktmyo Shonin (laTO-lSSl), the third 
Abbot of the Hongwanji, He was great-grand son of Shinran Shonin. 
This is the earliest record in oar possession of the life of Shioran. The 
translation is by D. T. Suzuki 
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tliird court rank, junior grade, he went to tlie monastei7 of 
the venemHe Jiyen. Jiyen had held till then a high ec» 
clesiastieal position called Daisojo. The Shonin had his head 
shaved bj this noble priest and was given the Buddhist name 
Hanyen. After this he applied himself most earnestly to the 
study of the deep philosophy of the TencM school concerning 
the three aspect's of the mind and especially to the mastsiy 
of a profound system expounded by Yeshin who used to live 
at the Eyogon-in, Yokawa. Tliere was thus nothing in the 
Tendai philosophy which escaped his peneteating insight, in- 
cluding the doctrine of the four grades in peifect harmony 
which are distinguished in the teaching of the Buddha. 

During the fest year of Kennin (a. d. 1201, when he was 
twenty-nine years old) his earnest heart» ever intent on 
spiritual and unworldly things, induced him to call on Genkii 
Shonin at his Yoshimidzu monastery; for he wished to walk 
in the higli way of Easy Practise, finding it very uncertain to 
plod along tlie naiTOw path of Difficult Practice in these later 
days when humanity is so d^raded. The venerable Genku 
(i. e., Honen) in whom the Tme Sect finds a most illustrious 
transmitter of its doctrine, took special pains to explain to 
him in a most exhaustive manner the essentials of Ms teach- 
ing and their ultimate signification. As soon as this was done, 
the Shonin instantly came to realise the inmost meaning of 
the doctrine of salvation through Amida and his all-embracing 
love for sentient beings; and to liis heart’s fullest content, 
he found his faith firtnly established in the truth that leads 
every sentient being, however ignorant, to the direct path of 
the Pure I^nd. 

3 

On the fifth day of the fourth month in the tlurd year of 
Kennin, the Shonin had a vi^on at night in the hour of the 
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„ .Tiger. According to tlie, ‘‘Eecoid,'’ ‘V:Bodliisath’'A AraloMtes- 
vara of .'Tlie,,,Ilokkakiido nmnifested liimself before the Slionm 
in, ' the, form of a holy monk whose serene conntenanco was 
awe-inspiring;. He was clad in white robe sitting 

quietly in a huge white lotus flower, and sp3fee to Zenshin 
(L e., Sliinran) in an authoritative voice: ^When the devotee 
finds himself bound by his past karma to come in contact 
with the female sex, I will incarnate myself as a most loeatiti- 
fiil woman and l>ecome his object of love ; and throughout Hs 
life I 'will be his helpmeet for the sake of embeEishiiig tins 
world, and on his death I will become his guide to the Land 
of Bliss/ ^ Tins/ continued the Bodhisattva, ‘is my to%v. 
Thou, Zenshin, shalt announce the signification of this my 
vow to the world and make all sentient teings know of it/ 
At this time, ZensHn still in a state of trance looked eastward 
facing directly the Kokkakiido, and descried a range of high 
mountains, on the highest peak of which were found con- 
gregating an immense number of jxK)ple. He addressed them 
as commanded by the Bodhisattva., and when he imagined 
that lie had come to the end of Ms address, he awaked from 
the dream.'' 

Wlien we tliink of the purport of this vision as described 
in the “Eecord,” we notice herein symbolised an auspicious 
opening for the establishment of the True Sect and the prop- 
agation of its doctrine of salvation. Thus says the Shoniii 
later on: “Buddhism was fiist founded in the West, and 
that we Iiave its sacred books in tins country now is alto- 
gether due to the perfect virtue of Ihince Jyogu, which w^as 
higher than a moimtain and deeper than the ocean. It was 
during the rdgn of the Emperor Kimmei of our Imperial 
House that tlie Buddhist literatoe was brought here over the 
sea, and with it came those Sutras and Sastras on which the 
dockine of the Pure Land Sect is based ; if in those days the 
Imperial Heir -were not disposed to spread his benevolence 
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far and wicle^ how coiiH the poor and ignorant become ac- 
quainted with the for imiTersab ^^^^^ As 

Eodliisattva AvaloMtegrara is the original abode of the Im- 
perial Heir/ Jyogii, he revealed in Ms august original abode 
in order to make hnow’n Ms vowSj that iSj to iiicaiiiate Mm- 
self in a human form and themby to advance the cause of 
Buddhism. 

And again, if my Great Teacher, the venerable Genkii, 
were not sent away into a remote province by tli© aiithoiities, 
how shoidd I ever live a Hfe of banishment? And if I did 
not live a life of banishment, how could I hojie to have the 
opportunity to convert the people living fiu* away from the 
centre of culture? TMs too must be ascribed to the virtue of 
niy venerable Teacher. 

^'My Great Teacher, the venerable Genkfi, was no other 
personage than an incarnation of Bodhisattva Mfdiasthaina, 
while Shdtoku, the Imperial Heir, Avas an earthly manifesta- 
tion of Avalokite^vara. It devolves upon me under the gui- 
dance of these two Bodhisattvas now to proclaim far and wide 
the original vow’S of the Tathagata, tMough wliich it is that 
the True Sect has arisen and the doctrine of Nemlmisu (recita- 
tion of the Buddha’s name) is gaming ground. This, ho’^rever, 
is all due to the instructions of the holy ones altogether in- 
dependent of the achievements of my humble self. The 
twofold vo\?s as offered by these two august beings are to 
recite the name of the One Buddha with singleness of heart. 
The follower of Buddhism these days ought not to go astray 
and pay their reverence to those two personages who stand 
by the Buddha; let them adore the One only.” 

Thus the ' reason why the Shonin Sliinran pays Ms res- 
pect to die Imperial Heir along with the Buddlia Mrnself is 
that he is grateful for his greatest deed of benevolence wMch 
made it possible for Buddftnsm to spread all over tins 
land. 
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4 

■ /On tlie niiii}}! clay of the- second monfcli in tlie eigMli year’ 
of Kenclio (a. D. 1256), at tie Tiger’s ionr 'at nigiit, Sliakii,.' 
Eenyi liad a 'vision in wMci .ie. was told ' of the Imperial 
Heir, Sli'otokii, wlio, prostrating Mmeelf tefore tie Slionin 
Shinran, said : ^*'1 must reverently leow to the 'Great Merci- 

ful Buddha Amida, who has revealed himself on earth in order 
to propagate the doctrine full of spiritual meaning; for it is 
through him that I, born in a world of evils and at the time 
of the five defilements, was enabled most assuredly to atl^ain 
the liighest wisdom.” According to this, it is evident that the 
Shdnin, the founder of the True Sect, was no other personage 
than an incarnation of Amida Tathagata. 

5 

While the venerable Teacher, Genku, was yet on earth, 
he was so kindly disposed towards the Sh5nin that the latter 
was graciously allowed to have access to the writings of the 
Teacher and even to copy them, and again that the Teacher 
himself condescended to write the name of the Shonin and 
gave him the inscription. Thus, we read in one of the Sh5- 
nin’s writings, entitled Passages Oolleded to Shoto the Tr^h 
of the Pure Land Dodrirve : Thus, I, Shinran, the simple- 

hearted man with a shaven head, during the era of Kennin 
abandoned the practise of unessential work and found the 
home in the original vows of Amida. Dming the era of Gen- 
kyu, I was permitted through the gracious consideratioii of 
the Teacher to copy his work, Sdeded Passages, while in the 
same year, on the fourteenth day of the first summer month, 
he inscribed in my copy the inside title of the book, which 
is, Selected Passages Concerning the Original Vows of the Pure 
Land, and together with it : ^ Na-rim-a-mi<la~hu-tsu : for 

those who wish to be bom in the land of Amida, the one 
thing needed is to recite the name of the Buddha. Given to 
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Sliaku ShakM. ’ This was writteu by the Teacher’s own hand. 
On the same day I was permitted to carrj' his portrait home 

ill order to make a copy of it. 

“Ill the second year of tlie same era, which was a leap 
year, on the twenty-ninth of the seveutti moiifli, I was giren 
iiis own portrait with an antograph inscription : ‘ Na-rau-a- 

mi-da-Im-tsti : Upon my attainment of Buddhahood, if sen- 
tient beings in the ten qnarters of the world, who recited my 
name once or repeated it up to ten times, were not to be 
born in my land, then I would not embrace the supreme 
wisdom. This Buddha is at present abiding in Buddhahood ; 
therefore let it be known ihat his original "vows, his grand 
TOWS have already been fulfilled, and whoever recites his 
name will assuredly be born in his land. ’ 

“ Again, according to a vision, my Teacher had my name, 
Shakku, changed into Zenshib, and on the same day with 
his own hand he inscribed my new name. 

“My venerable Teacher, Shonin Genku, is seventy-three 
years old this year. His Sdected Passages Concerning (he 
Original Fows of (he Pure Land was compiled in compliance 
with the request of the devout Buddhist Prime Minister, 
Tsnkinowa Kanezane, and i"t comprises all the essential teach- 
ing of the True Sect and the inmost signification of Nerr^idsu, 
which will readily be comprehended by those who study tlieni. 
The work is the efflorescence of faith so rare and unsurpas- 
sable ; it is the holy treasure of Buddhism unfathomably deep, 
dhough there have been hundreds of thousands of people who 
come to receive instructions from the Teacher — ^the period of 
their discipleship ranging from days to years — and whatever 
relationship to the Teacher, distant or near, they may' have 
had, still they have all found quite a rare occurrence to be 
permitted to see and copy his work ; whereas I have had all 
these privities granted, that is, the copying of his literary 
production as well as hiS Oyfe portrait. This I must ascribe 
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to tli0 merit of engaging mjself In tlie orthodox work witli 
singleness of heart. It' is symbolic of the asstirance of one's 
rebirth in the coitntry of Amida. And' for this reason, re- 
straining my tears of sadness and gratitude, I haTo hereby 
recorded all these eircnmstances.” 

6 

Wliile the venerable Genku was still alive, he was ever 
devoted to the propagation of the doctrine of salvation through 
‘'The Other’* and rebirth in Anaida’s country and the entire 
world was then anxious to listen to his teaching- Not only 
were the Imperial personages ready to i>bick the golden flow- 
ers of the Pure Land, but the noble lords of the highest 
ranks were glad to gaze at the moon shining on the fiarty- 
eight vows o! Amida. Nay, even the people, remote and 
humble, were glad to come to the venerable Teacher and pay 
him homage. Thus, his followers, noble and lowly, coming 
tliick upon hioi, converted his residence into a sort of busy 
market. Those monks who were in constant attendance on 
him numbered about three hundred and eighty. In spite of 
this, however, those who were personally cared for by tlie 
Teacher and who earnestly followed his instructions were not 
many, hardly numbering more than five or six. 

The Shdnin Zenshin once said to his Teacher : “ Since 

my abandoning of the Difficult Practise for the Easy and en- 
tering into the Gate of the Pure Land away from the Path for 
the Wise, I have ever been under your wise guidance whereby 
I was made to walk along the path of emancipation. If not for 
you, what would become of me ? For that reason, I know not 
how to give vent to my feeling of happiness and gratitude. 

“There are however many fellow-believers of mine, all 
of whom have had the friendship of belonging to the same 
company under one directed, and 3’'et we know not one an- 
other well as regards our inner faith, whether it is such as 
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to enable iis to be born in the country of Ainida or not. 
Besides, I have a desire to know who among xis could be 
real spiritual friends in oiir coming lives, and also to have a 
sort of meeting to test oitr faith while still living here. Will 
yon kindly permit me to say a few words to .my fellow- 
believers on such an occasion as seems proper?’' 

To this the Teacher replied, “ Your request is most reason- 
able. You shall speak to them when they all come here 
tomoiTow.” 

The next day when they were assembled, the Shonin re- 
quested them to arrange themselves into two groups according 
to their views on what constitutes the stage of infallibility, that 
is, whether it is attained by fe.ith or by work. Some three 
hundred fellov-believers of his, who were present at this 
meeting, seemed not to comprehend fully the sense of this 
request. There w*ere two, however, who declared themselves 
as belonging to the group of those who believed in the 
all-importance of faith ; they were Seikaku, who was 
a Hoin, Daikwasho-i, and Shaku Horen called Shinku 
Shonin. 

Later came in Horiki, Kamagaye Noliozane, a lay- 
disciple of the Teacher and asked, "'^My venerable Zenshin, 
what are you engaged in Keplied the Shonin, ‘‘ Sir, we 
are trying to make a distinction between those who believe 
in the all-imporiance of faith and those who believe in work 
as most essential,'’ Said Horiki, If this be the case, I must 
not be omitted, for I will join the rank of those w’'ho believe 
in the all-importance of &ith." Thereby, ZensMn took down 
his name as requested, while the rest of those present num- 
bering several hundred had not a word to say concerning the 
matter in question. Perhaps this silence was due to their 
inability to free themselves from the bondage of ^^self-salva- 
tion*' aiid to the darkne^ of thdir inner faith which was not 
so soM atod genuine as a diamond* Thus, as they remained 
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silent/^ tlie Slionm wliO' wa^ acting as recorder, , put Ills own 
name down. After a while, 'the Tenerabla Teacher said, /‘I 
also will take a seat with those \vhobelieYe in the, all-import- 
ance of faith.” Then among his disciples, some humbly and 
devoutly expressed their willingness to folloiv his example 
w^hile others felt dejected over their weakness of hath. 

7 * 

Said the Shonin: When we were once gathered in the 

presence of the Teacher, the venerable Genkii, including such 
parsonages as Shdshimbo, Seikwambo, Nembutsubo, and many 
others, we entered unexpectedly into a heated discussion. 
This was raised bj my remark to the effect that the faith 
entertained by the Teacher and myself so completely coincided 
that there could not be any distinction whatever between his 
and mine. The others present did not agree with me and 
raised an objection, saying, ^ We cannot sea any reason in 
your remark that the faith of the Teacher and your own are 
one and the same. How could they ba one ? ” I then said, 

‘ Why should I not say that they are one ? Of course, I am 
not so presumptuous as tj imagine for a moment that I am 
equal to the Teacher in deep wisdom and wide learning ; but 
as lar as my faith in the Pure Land of Amida is concerned, 
it has been firmly esbiblished since my listening to the doc- 
trine of salvation by The Other ” and I have ever been 
free from the notion of ‘‘by one’s self.” Now, ihe faith of 
tlie Teacher is based upon a power other than oneself, and so 
is mine. Hence my declaration tlmt they are both one and 
the same.’ 

“ Thereupon, the venerable Teacher truly observed ; 
‘Paith varies so long as it is based on one’s self, for w^e all 
have different intellectual capacities, and the fruth based upon 
them cannot be identical ; whereas the frtith based upon a 
power other than oneself is one that is given by the Buddlia 
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to iis igDorant boiBgs regardless of our moral attainments ; 
and therefore, wbat makes up rny faith eannofc in any way 
differ from the faith embraced by Zenshin, they are identieaL 
My faith is not the outcome of my ingenuity. Those who 
entertain a faitli other than that which has just been refen’ed 
to, may not go to the same Pito Land where I am bound 
for. Let this be thoroughly understood by all/ 

With this, they held their tongues and did not speak 
a .word/’.' . 

S ; 

Nyusaibo, one of the disciples of the Shoniu, was wish- 
ing for some time to have his portrait ^oainted, and the 
Shonin reading his thought told him to engage the arfcist, 
Jozen Hokyo, for the purpose, who was living near Hichijo. 
Feeling grateful for his kind insight, Nyusaibo sent for the 
Hokyo, who immediately responded to the invitation. 

As soon as he came to the presence of the Shonin, lie 
said, ^^Last night I had a wonderful dream and the holy 
personage who appeared to me in it had exactly the same 
features as those of the one whom I now confront.” Saying 
this, lie was instantly moved with the feelings of deep grati- 
tude and adoration, and related the story of the dream ; 

Two holy-looking monks came in, and one of them request- 
ed me to paint a picture of this spiritual being. I asked 
him who this spiritual being was, to which the reply was : 
He is the venerable monk who is enshrined at tlie Zenkoji 
temple as its founder. Though in a dream, I folded my hands 
together and knelt down most reverently. I was awe-struck 
and trembled all over, for I realised that I was facing Amida 
himself. The monk told me that the portrait might be sim- 
ply that of his head. After this di£dogue I awoke from the 
dream. On coming here, as I looked up at the venerable 
features before me, I percdved thdr perfed; identity with the 
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holy monk in my Tision.” 'Saying tHs, he was: in teas from 
excess of Hs grateful feelings. 

Then lie painted, according to the niimciilons adTice 
giren in the vision, only the head of the Shonin. The vision 
is said to have taken place on the night on the twentieth day 
of the ninth month in the third year of Ninji (a. i>. 1242). 

When we weigh the significance of this singular incident, 
it Is evident that the Shonin was a manifestation of Anaida 
Nyorai. Therefore, his teaching must l;>e regarded as the 
direct cominimieation of xlmida, which is on the one hand 
to dispel the darkness of this defiled world by means of the 
pure light of wisdom, and on the other to give the iiecc^ary 
moisture by sending down the spiritual rain of nectai*, to its 
who are ignorant and confused and dying of dryness of heart. 
So let us adoiingly believe this. 

PART II 

1 ■ , 

There were many Buddliist scholars, then, living in the 
South and the North of Kyoto, who were greatly initated to 
see the rise of the Pure Land Sect at the expense of the Path 
for the Wise, which was steadily losing ground. Thei* «nl- 
tributed this to the baneful influence of Rie venerable Geokii, 
and wished to have him incriminated without delay. 

We read in the Passages Relating lo the Land of the 
Transfm'med Body^ VI: ‘‘All the schools, I observe, belong- 
ing to Path for the Wise, have long l^a on the decline, as 
far as their pumtical discipline and spiritual attainment are 
concerned; while the True Sect of the Pure Land is now 
making it possible for every one to come to spiritual attain- 
ment. The Buddhist monks belonging to the various other 
schools, however, have ik) adequate understanding of their 
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dcxjfcrine and are unable to distinguisli tratb from ftdsebood. 
Even so with the learned soholm-s of the Imperial capital, 
they have no definite ideas concerning prtxctical morality, they 
are at a loss ho\v to discriminate between right and wrong. 
The Buddhist monks of the Kofukuji naturally took advantage 
of this jact, and early in the mid-spring of the first year of 
Jyogen (1207) dining the piesent reign, they maliciously 
denounced us to the Ex-emperor as well as to the reigning 
Emperor. Both master and subjects ignoring •the law and 
regaidless of the sense of Justice, took offence and vowed 
vengeance. In consequence of this, Genku the Teacher, the 
great illustrious founder of the True Sect, and several of 
his disciples were charged with crimes, of which they were 
quite innocent; some were summarily condemned to death, 
while others were deprived of their ecclesiastical orders, given 
secular names, and banished to the remote countries. Of the 
latter, I was one. Thenceforth, I am neither a monk nor a 
layman, and for my family name I have adopted the title 
‘Toku,’ (bald-headed). Since the banishment of the Teacher, 
Genku, and Ins disciples into various remote parts of the 
Empire, five years have now passed ” 

The venerable Genkrr was given the criminal name Fnjii 
Motohrko and banished to Hakata in the province of Tosa • 
while the criminal name of the Shonin Shinran was Pujii 
Toshraane and banished to Kokuhu in the province of Echigo. 
As to the execution and banishment of other disciples of his 
BO details will be given liere. 

During the enhghtened reign of the Emper-or, in the 
first year of Kenryaku (1211), on the twenty-seventh day of 
the _^venth rnonilr, Lord Norimitsu Okazaki, a high court 
( 2 al, delivered the Imperial message of pardon to the Sho- 

and to his receipt of the order he signed “ Toku ” (bald- 
headed man) as afora-mentioned. . 

Though thus pardoned, the Shonin remained for some 
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time jet in Iiis place of tanisliment, for, lie .wisliecl to coiitimie 

ills religions work already started there. 

' 2 ' 

After Echigo, the Shonin transfeiied. Ms' abode to M 
where he, settled at the village of Inada in the country of 
Kasama. Though his cottnge was a ' lonely one from town, 
there was always a large number of anxious troth-seekers^ 
noble and. lowly, lay and monkish, who knocked at Ms rustic 
gate. His long cherished desire to see the „ Buddha’s Law 
widely propagated, as well as his ever-abiding desiie for the 
welfare ■ of all bein^, were thus satisfactorily brought to a 
consummation. ‘'.This,” - said the Shonin then, “fully coin- 
cides with what in m}" former days I was given to imderstaiid 
in a vision through the order of Bodhis-fttva Avalokite:svar.a.” 

■ 3 

When the Shonin was thus engaged in the propagation 
of the doctrine of Senju Nemlu^su (recitation of the Buddha’s 
name with singleness of heart) in the province of Hidaehi, 
few reviled him, and there were many w'ho faithfully followed 
his instroctions. There was however one monk (said to be a 
yamalmaU) who at times harboured a deep haked against 
the Buddha’s law, and this hatred finally ripened into m 
evil intention upon the person of the Shonin, He w^as oc- 
casionally seen looking for a timely chance. Ab the Shonin 
w^as w^ont to travel a mountain-pass called Itajiki-yir,ma, the 
man frequently waited for him coming up that way, but could 
never have an opportunity to meet the Shonin. He pondered ; 
over this and considering it altogether extoordinarj", he 
awakened a desire to see the Shonin. So he visited him at 
Ms residence. The Shonin without much ado bade him enter. 
As soon as the man came to the personal presence of the 
Shdnin, the e^il intention he harboured at once vanished, and 
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overcome by repentance, lie could not forliear weeping bitterly. 
After a while lie frankly confessed all the evil desires that 
had lieen possessing him. But the Shonin remained perfectly 
calm. Thereupon, the man instantly broke his bow and ar- 
rows, tlmew away his sword and stick, took off his headgear, 
and changing his pemimmon-coloured garment, embraced the 
Buddha's teaching. It is said that he finally came to realise 
the faith. It was a miracle, indeed. The man was no other 
peisonage than Myohobo, — the name given him by the 
Shonin. 

4 

The Shonin, now leaving his abode beyond the eastern 
frontier, was on his way to the capital. When one day 
towards the evening he was labouring up the long weary 
pass of Hakone, along the track beaten only by a few travel- 
lers, he at last came to a solitary house. It was now past 
midnight, and the moon was about ti wend her way down 
behind a neighbouiing hill. The dawn was already approach- 
ing when the ShOnin walked towards the house and knocked 
at the door. In response, a man far advanced in years and 
in full dress, came out of it, betraying not the least sign of 
smprise, and said to the Shonin: ‘‘Living as I am near a 
Shinto shrine, I was spending the whole night in the com- 
pany of the prieste, when I thought I fell asleep Just for a 
few seconds. I was not exactly dreaming, or seeing a vision ; 
but the god of the shrine addr^sed me, saying, ‘A visitor 
whom I revere is just coming up this way, and you shall 
serve him most fadthfully and hospitably, and prepare for him 
an especial feast...* ’’ I had hardly recovered firom this 
divine revelation when all of a sudden you appeared at the 
door. How could you then be an ordinary personage? The 
divine words leave no room for doubt, and their instant 
acrfualisaticn commands my utmost respect” So saying, he 
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timtscl tlie Slaonin most worsMpfally botli in heart and liodj, 
serving Mm with various foods and some rare delicacies. 

5 

After returning to Ms native town, the Shonin reflected 
upon the past, and realising how years come and go like a 
dream or a vision, he came to look upon hfe earthly alx>de 
in the metropolis as a tMug not worth troubling his mincL 
He moved from one place to another, sometimes in the west 
and sometimes in the east. And there was one near Goj5 
and Nishi-no-Toin, to which he took a fancy for a while as 
he considemd the site fine. Here wnre gathered those disciples 
of his, coming from various quarters, who had in former days 
received his personal instructions, and renewed their friend- 
sH]p. 

In those days there was living a commoner called 
Heitaro of an unknown family in the village of Obu, Naka- 
no-sai county, in the province of Hidaclii, who embraced the 
doctrine of the Shonin with singleness of heart. This Heitaro 
was on one occasion obliged on account of his profesion to 
pay homage to the Kumano shrine and came to tbe Shonin 
to get enlightened on the matter. The Sh<3nm then said to 
him : 

‘"Now, the Holy Teaching has xminy forms, and each 
one is productive of great benefite when it is in full accor- 
dance with the character of a believer. In these latter days, 
however, the practise of the Path for the Wise is by no 
means to be iea)mmended. For we read: "In the time 
when the Law begins to decay, not one among myilads of 
beings could be foimd who could ^in the Path, however he might 
discipline himself (according to the Path) and try to observe 
the Law’; and again, "But there is one gate of the Pure 
Land through which only he may enter the way.’ These are 
the words unmistakably set forth in our sacred books and 
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commentaries as uttered by tbe golden mouth of tlie Tatha- 
gata liimself. 

‘'It upon tills trae doctrine of tlie Pure Land, tlie 
only reality, tliat those venerable patriarchs in the three 
countries founded their teachings; so what I advise you is 
not from my selfish will. Absolute single-heartedness fis they 
expound it constitutes the essence of the doctrine of rebirth 
in the Pure Land, and is the backbone of our religion. 
While this doctrine is sometimes esoterically and sometimes 
exoterically set forth in each of the three canonical books, we 
cannot fail to recognise everywhere in an unmistakable man- 
ner where the context and the general meaning tend. In the 
Larger Sutra, the three classes of believers are mentioned, 
and yet they are ail urged to accept the 'absolute single- 
heartedness,’ and in the concluding pax‘t of the Sutra this 
doctiine is committed to Maitreya. In the Meditation Sutra, 
the threefold heart is mentioned in connection with the nine 
grades of rebirth, and the Sutra is entrusted to the liands of 
Ananda. Finally, the one heart referred to in the Smaller 
Sutra is testified by all the Buddhas. Therefore, the author 
of the Discourse m tlm Pure treats of the one heart 

and Donran comments on the doctrine of absolute single- 
heartedness. Whatever texts we thus r^rt to, they are all 
one in upholding this doctrine. 

'^The original abode of ShfejOden is no other than Ami- 
da, the ever-present master of our faith, who, desiring to come 
in contact with all sentient beings in every possible relation, 
has left his earthly trace (in Kumano). The ultimate significa- 
tion of this— his leaving an eartlily trace here — is to let in 
all such sentient beings to the seas of the original vows as 
have come in touch with him in whatever way. Therefore, 
whoever believing in the vows of Amida, the original abode, 
are engaged in the recitation of the name of the Buddha 
with singleness of pnrpo^, are entirely free from the work- 
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iBgs of a elfish' heart, ereii when in, conformity to their pnhlio 
dnties' or to their loaaster’s' instruction^ they tread on the 
grounds of a god to pay ' homage , to , his shrine or temple- 
This being so, it is not necessary to put on any out ward; form 
of wisdom or goodn^ or purity, though we are holding 
within onrselv^ all manners of falsehood and unreality, only 
let the TOWS of Amida, tl^ ori^al abode, work themselves 
out. O, be thou ever reverent! O, be thou ever reverent! 
Never think this fe slighting the dignity of a god ; and 

there will be no divine Wrath wlmtever visited upon thy 

own person.’’ 

Accordingly, Heitaro on his way to the Kumano Sbiin© 
did nothing special towards the formal observation of the 
ceremonial rules; but as an ordinary mortal drowned in the 

mii’e of ignorance, he did not trouble himself much about the 

purification of his person. As to the original vows of Amida, 
however, he always kept them in deep reverence, not for a 
moment forgetting the insteuctions of his teacher. At last he 
arrived at his destination in safety. While in a dream that 
ni^t he was visited by a layman who in full dress came 
out by opening the doors of the Shojoden. He said to the 
man, ‘fWhy dost thou hold me in disr^pect by not cleans- 
ing thyself from impurities?” When this was said, lo, all 
of a sudden there app<^red the SiKjnin directly confrontiiig 
the layman, and said, “He is one who spends his days in 
the recitation of the name of the Buddha as instructed by 
me, Zenshin.” Tliereupon, the layman holding his sJiak% 
respectfully bowed to him and did not utter another -word. 
Heitaro awoke from his dream, and Ms wonderment at the 
incident was beyond description. 

On liis way home from the shrine, he stopped at the 
Shonin’s residence and told liim every detail of his experience. 
To this, the Shonin simply said, “That w^as what I meant.” 
What a remarkable event ! 
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Towards the latter part of mid-winter in the second year 
of Kocho, (1262), the Sfahnin showed the symptoms of a 
slight indisposition, and after that his talk nevec referred to 
earthly things, dwelling only on how deeply grateful he was 
to the Buddha ; he uttered nothing hut the name of Amida, 
which he constantly repeated. On the twenty-eighth of the 
same month, at noon, he laid himself on his right side with 
his head towards the north and his face towards the west ; 
and when at last his recitation of the name of Amida was 
no more heard, he expired. He was then just completing his 
ninetieth year. 

His abode was then in the western parts of the capital, 
(south of Oshikdji and east of Madenokoji,) and liis remains 
•^ 0^0 carried along the road east of the river^ to 3 ienninjij 
on the western slope of Higashiyama and south of Torinobe, 
His ashes were gathered there and then deposited at Otani, 
which is situated north of Torinobe at the foot of Higashi- 
yama. Not only those disciples who were present at his 


In the ninth year , of Bnnye, (1272;, the tornb at Otani, 
north of Tormob^ on the western slope of Higashiyama, 
was removed sometime during the winter to the western part 
of the same grounds north of Yoshimidzu, where the remains 
were deposited. A temple was built and Hs image enshrined 
there. 

In those days, the religion transmitted from the Shonin 
was flourishing with more vitality than ever, and the teach- 
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mg l^eqiieatlied by him found a .wider acceptance tlian during' 
his lifetime. His disciples filled . every, province and every 
couutyj and Lis followers increased all over the land^ num- 
bering many millions. Those who kept ' his insfpictions in 
deep reverence and felt sincerely grateful to Mm, monks as 
virell as laymen, the old as well as the young, year after 
year, all came here to pay their homage at the shrine. 

As to so many wonderful tilings which happened in his 
lifetime, I cannot begin to enumerate them now, and it is to 
my great r^ret that I have to omit them. 


THE EELIGION OF SHINEAN SHONIN 


1 1HE religion of SHnran Shonin, that is, the teaching of the 
• Shin Sect is summarised by one -word faith,” which is 
one of the four subjects treated in his principal work known 
as the Doctrine, Fradice, Faith, and Attainment How the 
author considered this subject may be inferred from the special 
prefatory remark which he attached to the book devoted to 
its discussion. In this preface he emphasises the significance 
of faith, and to support his position he quotes passages from 
the scriptures as well as from the writings of Indian, Chinese, 
stnd Japanese Buddhist philosophers Based upon the discourse 
thus advanced by Shinran Shonin as to the meaning and con- 
tent of faith, I wish to consider in this article the following 
four pointe concerning the doctrine of faith : 

1. Giving {ddna) and Transfering {parindmand ) ; 

2. Ejiowledge and faith; 

3. Transcendentality of faith ; 

4. The conception of sin, and salvation by faith. 

I 

The teaching of Shakyamuni, according to the Agama 
literature, principally consiste in the ideas of giving, of observing 
the moral precepts, and of being bom in the Heavens : the 
Mahayanf^ as far as ife practical method of attaining enlighten- 
ment was concerned, also emphasised the idea of giving and 
morally conducting oneself. For the Six Virtues of Perfection, 
or ihe six virtues tliat will carry one across the stream of 
samsara (birth and death) to the other shore of immortality 
are h^ded by giving {dam) and by moral conduct {Ula),. 
wHuh are followed by patience or humility {ksMnti), energy 
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(t?m/a), . nmditatioii {dhya-m \ .. and ■. wisdom Tlie idm 

of giving Ims a fer deeper spiritual meaning' fclian is ordinarily 
siippcBed, and its logical culmination is the essentialy Buddhist 
notion of transference (parindmana), especially Shinran’s docklne 
of ' Amida-transference. 

The dtxtrine of giving existed in India prior to Buddhism, 
together with the ideas of morality and rebirth in the Heavens, 
but the Buddha gave a new and deeper meaning to th^e 
ide£is. Ordinarily, giving simply means the transference of 
the right of pc^ssion from one peison to another, notably 
such acts of charity as are practised by rich men for their 
less fortanate fellow-creatures. But in case of the poor them- 
selves how could this doctrine of giving be practised ? If 
giving is one of the essential virtues to be practised by every 
creature ■who w’-ants to be a Buddha, the Buddhist giving must 
not be the giving of something material, which alone the rich 
can claim to be in possession of more abundantly than the 
poor. Besides, material giving admits quantitative differences, 
which may affect the merits of giving itself. As long as 
giving is confined to things material, the intrinsic virtue of 
the act will be lost sight of. To be religiously significant, 
the idea of giving must be transformed from merely material 
into spiritual. However rich one may bg in possession of 
gold, estate, fine mansions, horsss, carriages, servani^ etc., these 
are afier all perishable things and have no value whatever 
from the point of religion. True, eveu these are quite fre- 
quently found hard to give up. But there is one thing equally 
possessed by the poor as well as by the rich, the giving of 
which will really constitute a religious deed of the ntuKBt 
importance. This is giving away the Self, the last stronghold 
of every conscious being, rich or poor, noble or low%, in 
which all his interests are centered and by which all hfe 
material possessions are grasped. If he could deliver this up 
to the altar of Buddhahood, nothing could really estimate this 
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Dieit Tberefore, the Buddha distmgitfehes, M 
guying aDd the giving of the self and teaches that those who 
give lip their riches may be reborn in heaven as they have 
detached themselves from the idea of the permanence of things, 
whereas those who give up their egotism wiU be rewarded 
. with the attainment of Nirvana. For in the latter alone the 
deepest religious signification of giving is fully brought out. 
That the Jataka Tales are rich in stories of self-sacrifice 
proves how much this has occupied the mind of every pious 
Buddhist. Ko wonder then that Shinran as an orthodox ex- 
pounder of the true spirit of the founder of Buddhism believes 
in Amida as the Great Giver who gives his self to all beings 
for their spiritual welfare. In the Avatamsaka Sutra, Amida 
is described, while he was still a Bodlnsattva, as having 
practised the virtue of giving to the point of sacrificing his 
body and life for the sake of all sentient beings. The doctrine 
• of salvation as taught by Shinran is no more than this giving 
up of our selves in answer to the giving out of his infinite 
love on the part of Amida. In other words, this giving up 
of self is the transfering of. one’s self over to another, which 
is the sense of parimlmana, and the faith of the Shin follow- ers 
is based on Amida’s giving up of the self for the sake of all 
bein^. 

As the transfering taught by Shinran is giving in its 
deeper sense, all acts of transference must be giving away 
•what belongs to oneself whether this be material or spiritual. 
'But can one really give away all that one may have? In 
practical life this is an almost impossible deed. Even things 
which are ultimately to perish are hard to part with ; they 
' do not actually belong to the self, for the latter is unable to 
' <»ntirol the final destiny of them; but still we all cling to 
.them as. if they constituted part of ourselves. How much 
Jhard^ it must be to give up the very self which means the 
^tirdj of this individml being! This is especially the case 
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modem people wlio are firm believers, wlietlier true or 
false, ill tlie finality of tlie ^o. Bnt apart from tlie practical 
side of tlie question, is the giving up of ■ the' entire self 
po^ible theoretically, so that nothing of the self will be left 
behind? When the -self is given up, the giver, is stfil , there; 
for the act of giving is only possible when there is one who 
gives and to one whom something is given. However far we 
may go, there always remains the giver that will do the act 
of giving. As long m there is an idea of giving somewhere 
in one’s consciousness, this self- differentiation will go on forever, 
and no final giving np of the self will be possible. If one 
wants to be an absolute giver in whom there will be no 
dualism of the giving and the given, such a giver most go 
^dtogether beyond the idea of giving. When this is done, 
there will be a shifting of positions, and one thri.t gives will 
be now one that is given. All the stages of parinamana to 
w^hich the Mahayana sntras make constant reference are, 
except the last stage, the giving of the self on the plane of 
relativity; that is, in them all there is alw’^ays present a 
residue of selfhood, which is altogether gotten rid of at the 
tenth and fimd stage of parinamana; for here the dualistic 
giving is transcended and the giving means the given. This 
is technically known as ‘‘transference by the Other” in con- 
tradistinction to “transference by the Ego.” The former is 
absolute while the latter is relative. The teaching of Shinian 
is founded upon this idea of absolute transference when Amida 
transfers or gives up his all to us, and we, by giving up all 
that is to be given up of our selfhood, are enriched by he- 
mming recipients of Amida’s love. The philosophy of the 
Shin teaching as expounded in Shinran’s Dodrine, Practice^ 
Faith, and AUainmenf. is the growth of this fundamental idea 
of parinamana, which is, as we have seen, the spiritual 
interpretation of the id^ of giving, so highly valued by aU 
religLon. 
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Having seen how the idea of giving taught by the 
Mahayanists as well as by the Hinayanists came to result in 
what is technically known as the transfering of Amida’s love 
to all beings, let me now consider Prajna (knowledge) which 
comes last in the enumeration of the Six Virtues of Perfection 
(Pdrcmitds). This subject was most thoroughly studied by 
ilagarjnna early in the history of Mahayana Buddhism. He 
is now regarded as the founder in fact of all the sects of 
the Mahayana, but in the beginning of his career as religious 
leader and philosopher he was a devoted Hinayanist. When 
he came to study the Avatamsata Sutra his views of Buddhism 
underwent a great revolution, and ever sinee he remained the 
most learned and most militant MahajTinist. The Avatamsaka, 
together with the Prajhaparamita Sutra, is one of the principal 
texts of Mahayana Buddhism, and it was indeed through his 
literary activity that these two sutras came to be so recognised 
by all the later Buddhists. In his commentaries on the 
sutras he was quite emphatic in upholding the idea of prajna 
as the foundation of all religious life. I now propose to see 
what lie means by prajna which was so closely connected 
with Shinran’s teaching of faith.” 

Nagarjuna starts from the consideration of a common- 
sense view of prajna, and in this case parjha is what we 
ordinarily understand by knowledge. Knowledge is always 
dualistic in its making and presupposes the existence of an 
opposition, inner and outer, or subject and object. Seeing is 
possible ; for there is a thing seen and one who sees. So 
with knowing ; knower is no knower unless he has something 
known. Knowledge is judgment, and judgment naturally bm 
two things to judge. Therefore, knowledge is always relative 
and conditioned. How then did N%arjmia come to the con- 
ception of absolute knowledge, prajna, which is infinite and 
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universally valid ? There are always some limits to oiir ex- 
perience, for ifc is finite ; while the objective world extending 
in space and continning in time is infinite. The finite ego is 
apparently nnable to stand contrasted to the ilimitableness of 
the world. As long as this contrast is to be kept up, there 
will be no way for absolute knowledge to issue, which is 
however needed for the realisation of perfect enlightenment, 
the essence of Buddhabood. N%ar]ana had to solve the 
following two diflScnItles before he could establish his theme : 

a. The objective world to be known by the subject is 
measureless, therefore our limited knowledge cannot grasp the 
entirety of things tlmt stand over against it. It will be im- 
possible to deduce “ supreme knowledge ” (prqjnd) from the 
consideration of relative knowledge gained through experience. 

h. Even when our relative knowledge can exhrmst tlie 
objective world, tliere still remains the knowing subject im- 
fathomed ; as long as there exists one thing unreached by our 
knowledge, this knowledge is not absolute and supreme. 

According to Kugarjuna the first diflSculty is self-contradic- 
tory and does not exist in truth. How can one know the 
infinitude of the objective world when one on hypothesis haa 
yet no absolute Imowledge ? The world may be finite for all 
we know. No attribute, either finite or infinite, can be as- 
cribed to the objective world as long aS the nature of knowle(%e 
remains quite undefined. But for argument’s sake let us, 
whether dogmatically or not, admit the infinitude of the world, 
and what do we have to say of ite knowledge by the subject? 
Inasmuch as the world stands to the latter as its object, 
whatever qualifications we may give to the one must be also 
those of the other ; otherwise, there will be no correspondence 
between the two, and hence no possibility of knowledge in 
any form. But as there cannot be two absDlui:es, the knowing 
subject and the known object must be regarded as one if 
either one of them is to be thought of as transcending all 
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idealised by Sliinran, gives an illuminating story in Hs cjom- 
menfeiry on tlie Sutra of Meditation on Amida, wMch is one 
of tlie three sutras establishing the doctrine of the Shin Sect 
The story illustrates the Shin Ssct’s conception of parinamana 
(turning over)* 

There was once a wanderer travelling from east to west 
across a vast prairie. One day without any foreknowledge 
he found himself confronting two streams, the left one of which 
was a burning fire while the right one w^as flooded with 
water. Both were bottomless, amd nobody could see the other 
shore ; they were so deep, so wide. Between the two abysses 
however there was a very narrow white-looking Hne, only 
several inches in breadth, and this was the sole x>^^ss;ageway 
for those who wished to go from east to west. To walk along 
the road washed all the time by fire and water, was quite a 
perilous undertaking for anybody, however brave-hearted and 
dauntless. The traveller now standing at the eastern end of 
it trembled at the sight, and had no heart to risk his life. 
'When he looked backward, he sighted a band of robbers and 
a pack of wild beasts, all of whom were liastily following Ins 
track. He was terror-stricken, but found time to reflect within 
himself: If I turn back, the robbers would surely fall upon 

me; even if I could evade them, the beasts would not let 
me. But if I venture onward, how could I escape being 
swallowed up either by water or fire? Death encompasses 
me on all sides. My end is come any way. Why not then 
boldly move forward ? ” When thus finally his mind was made 
up, he heard some one calling him by name — the voice came 
from the other end of the narrow path. With right thought 
and singleness of heart, walk on without hesitation. I will 
protect you, fear not being drowned in fire or water.” In- 
finitely encouraged by this voice, he resolutely stepped onward 
and reached in safety the western bank of the streams. 

He was now in the land of bliss, eternally peaceful and 
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filled with feelings of iimyersal brotherhood,: — no distinctions' 
were ^ made there, racial or national. 

This parable, as we all can readily understand, depicts our 
life on earth where adverse circumstances assail us on all " 
sid^, and we al often pause to think about the ultimate 
signification of life. The other shore where peace prevails, is 
no doubt the ideal land of Buddhists who all believe in 
universal brdsherhood. 

By the two shores of the stream the philosopher means 
the opposition of finite and infinite, over which spans the 
bridge of religion. When this bridge is studied intellectually 
we have philosophy ; when it is constructed by feitli we have 
the white passage of religion. 

The parable w^as not original with Zendo, he borrowed 
it from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, Cha];)ter XSIII. Its 
most primitive form, however, appears in the Samyukta 
Agama, No. XLIII, as well as in the sutra known as “The 
Parable of a Yenomoiis Serpent/’ which is quoted by Nagar- 
Juna in his encyclopedic commentary on the Prajnaparamita 
Sutrc% Fas. Xn, 

Wliat concerns me most at present in this Parable of 
the Two Strums is the “White Path,” the deep meaning of 
which must be considered now in connection with Shinran’s 
idea of parinamana (turning over). 

In the “Parable of a Venomous Serpent” no mention 
is yet made of the white passage ; what corresponds to the 
latter in the older form is the rrfter which is temporarily 
manufactured by the traveller in order to crc^s the sea of 
sainsara. The Buddha is reprinted here to have compared 
“this side” of the stream to this worldly life, “the other 
shore” to Nirvana, the “one who crosses ” to the Arhat, 
and finally the “ rafter ” to the Eightfold Eight Path. 
Eeferenoes are about the: ■ same in . the Samyukta- Agama, 
Xlilll ; we notice here that the oonfmst of the two banks in 
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and committed Lorrible crimes. De%"adatta was bis evil friend 
and adTiser. The king thougM only of tlie present life, 
ffiYA • liiimg A lf up to pleasures of the senses, ■ murdered Ms 
father Bimbisto, and gave great pain to his mother VaideM. 
But later in his life a bitter remorse deeply gnawed into his 
heart, and his entire body was covered with sores emitting 
an unapproachable odour. He reflected, This is all due to 
my past evil ways : if I have thus to suffer even in this life, 
what would my future be? Certainly I am destined for helL” 
He had no time to rest being mentally and physicaly har- 
assed in Ms bed. But Ms mother did not leave Mm at tMs 
critical moment of his life, tenderly nuiMng and comfordng 
her ungrateful son. Not beii^ able to bear all this torture, 
the king said to her: “Mother, 'my disease is not merely 
of the body, it comes from my own soul. There 
in the world who can cure me of this horrible decaying 
disease of mind and body* Because of my sins and crimes, 
I am bound for hell/’ 

One of his ministers, Candrayasa came in to pay his 
respect and asked, “Tour Majesty seems to be very much 
broken down, how is your illn^s?” 

“ Not only in my body,” answered the king, “ but in my 
mind, I am incurably sick. All this comes from the murder- 
ing of my own Mher who was so good to me. A disease of 
Miis nature nobody can cure.” 

Said the minister: All illness is of the mind, your 
Majesty; the more troubled in mind, the more aggravating 
will be the physical discomfort. You woriy too much about 
going to hell, but who ever visited hell? According to 
Pmnma, the philosopher, there are no such things as we call 
evil or good in this world. Nor is there any hell where so- 
called evil-doers are destined. How would it do if you have 
a talk with this pMlosopher ? ” 

Later, another officer came in to visit the king and said : 
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Yoiir Majesty’s constant reference to the .nanrdering of Hug 
Bimbisara is not qnite right.; Though jndicialj such deeds 
are punishable, the law of growth often demands destraction 
in some form. There is- a philosopher living in this city, he 
is Markari-gosalipntra and teaches that onr body is' made of 
seven elements, which are earth, water, fee, air, pain, pleasure, 
and life, and tlmt none of these elements can be injured. If 
so, no murdering in feet can ever take place though apparently 
there may be one killed; and if there is no real murdering, 
who is there that is to suffer from the deed ? ” 

One of the ininisters by the name of Shin-Te (Eeal 
¥irtue) came in now, and said to the Hug : Yom’ Majesty 

need not be remorseful about the murdering of your fether. 
For the sake of natioml w^elfere and peace, such deeds are 
perfectly excusable. Wliile you seem to think that there can 
possibly be no physician to cure your illness, we know of a 
great philosopher who may restore you to your former health. 
His name is San jaya-vairadiputra. According to his doctrine, 
the sovereign is above the law, and everything is permissible 
for him, even things ordinarily considered crimes he may 
safely commit. Besides, teaches the philosopher, are all 
to be reborn on this earth after death, and there are no such 
places as hell where sinners are supposed to l>e destined. 
Why then should your Ma^ly be troubled with the thought 
of future punishment ? See this teacher who is sure to save 
you from all eternal tortui'e.”, . 

Another adviser approached the king, a courtier called 
Hsi-chih-ji (All-knower). He said, “ Your Maj^fcy is not 
the only person who replaced the fether from the throne, and 
then no muiderers so-called are ever reported to have gone to 
hell. Some of the reigning kings in this country are in the 
same petition as you are, yat ...they are not worried over ‘their 
pist deeds, nor axe they tormented by the notion of hell. It 
may please your Majesty to - discard - -all the gloomy thoughts 
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Ttmder wMeli you are so terribly oppressed.” 

When CM»Te "(Auspicious Merit), one of Ms ministers, 
came to give the king a further advice, the king said to Mm : 

Yon all tell me hot to worry about my past deeds, but how 
could one not worry about them ? Did not one of our moral 
teachers say, ‘Even when you are pierced through with three 
hundred spears, you ought not to think of giving any injury 
to your own parents’? I am approaching every minute the 
everlasting fire of hell. What a wretched creature I am ! ’^ 

To tins answered the minister: “Who ever told you 
that there was hell after this life? Such a notion is the 
creation of an idle philosopher. It has no real existence. O 
your Majesty ! consider the laws of nature : when wheat is 
planted wheat gro’ws ; when rice is sown, rice is raised. So 
with man ; after death, man comes back as man. And again, 
O your Majesty, murdering or killing is impossible in reality. 
From the point of view of the Atman, who is there really 
that can put an end to Atman which is immortal ? But has 
the Atman no real existence, being subject to constant change ? 
E so, we are dying every minute, murderers as well as the 
murdered. That is to say, there are neither murderers nor 
the murdered. Your Majesty has no cause whatever to be 
horror-stricken about your situation.” 

The sixth and last adviser was Wu-so-wei (Fearless) who 
comforted the king in tMs wise: “There is really nothing 
to grieve for your Majesty. A king has the right for the 
sake of the state as well as for the weal of the Brahmans to 
Mil anybody that stands in his way. There is no crime 
whatever. Your predecessor was too partial to the Buddhists 
and paid no regard to the Brahmans. He was lacMng in 
the virtue of samen^. That your Majesty put his father 
Hng* out of the way of the Brahmans, was perfectly justifiable. 
And again to kill another means to put a stop to Ms life, 
but life is breath, and breath like air could not be injured in 
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mj way. Says tLe ascetic pHlosoplier Nlrgrantha-jaatipntra 
to tMs effect that there is in truth nothing good or had^ 
enlightened or confused, all these ideas await their solution in 
Time, which alone is reality and in which every being" finds 
its ultimate deliverance without worrying itself about it. If 
this be so, the killing of one’s father presents no problem 
whatever and your Majesty’s terrible anguish has no founda- 
tion.” 

With all these smooth counsels and empty philosophisings 
the king remained unconsoled, indeed if anything his pain in 
mind and body increased for evermore. 

Jivaka vns a physician to the king, and when he 
entered the sick man’s chamber, the king oiDened his heaxt 
to him, saying, My illness is no ordinary illness, and per- 
haps no lAysician, no medicine, no magic can cure me, for it 
comes from the agony of my soul. The enemy of the Buddha, 
the murderer of one’s own father who never committed any 
crime, how can he ever sleep in peace ? ” 

Jivaka said: ‘‘Even a great sinner is saved by re- 
pentance, and relieved of pain. You have certainly performed 
evil deeds in your past, but you are now repenting them from 
the depths of your heart. According to the Buddha there 
are two things that will cleanse sinners of their stain : one is 
Iiri and the other apatrapyam. Both mean shame: the first 
is awakened against oneself, and the second is felt in one’s 
relation to others. By the first one is restrained from doing 
violence to one’s own nature ; by the second one restrains 
others from committing evils. This first is directed towards 
humanity, the other towards heaven. Those that are shame- 
less in either way are not human, they are beasts. Because 
of this feeling we live happily together with one another. 
It is most fortunate that yojor Majesty is most sincerely 
remorsefuL 

“ The Buddha teaches, the wise may commit evils, but 
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tiiey know tow to repent, -wliile ignorant evil-doers will con- 
ceal their crimes. For those who repent and commit no more 
evils there is salvation. It is like placing a sacred jewel in 
murky water, which is thereby cleansed and reflects once 
more a moon bright and serene. When your Majesty feels 
repentance and is ashamed of his own past deeds, whatever 
sinfol impurities he may have will surely be wiped out. The 
most dreadful thing one can do in the circumstances is to 
hide one’s Avrong deeds, for thereby the crime will shoot its 
roots down deeper yet. Such are walking straightway towards 
hell. Therefore, it is taught by all the Buddhas not to con- 
ceal one’s sins and wear an innocent face. Tour Majesty is 
BOW really believing in the law of causation, in karma, and 
its inevitable consequence. This is no cause for grief. 

^‘The only being of ah the four classes of people that is 
considered unsavable is the lechanti who has no Buddha- 
nature in him, but in Buddhism there prevails the principle 
of universal salvation, and even those Icchantis are not left 
out by the love of the Buddha. All the human races sfamd 
on equality. There are no real distinctions to be made 
between people. Only those are Icchantis that are positively 
committed to the four classes of evil ways, that have no faith 
in the laws of causation, that feel no shame over their own 
sins, and that make all good friends turn their backs to the 
teachings of the Buddhas. To those who repent and confess, 
the name of Icchanti is inapplicable, for they are sure to be 
embraced by the merciful vows of the Buddlia. Besides, your 
Majesty belongs .to the Kshatriya even when we make 
the racial groupings and has every reason to be saved. 

“ You may not have much faith in my words ; if so, 
come to the Buddha himself who is twelve yojanas away 
from here in the city of Kusinagara where he is about to 
enter Nirvana. He is not only the teacher of all that are 
actuahy following his steps but the teacher of all beings in 
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all walks of life. : Not only kings and rieli people come to 
bira.. but t.l2e .poor and lowly, and tliey are all imparfeially 
received by bim,.,. Even desperate'' criminals are saved, by 
him, Angnlimala was one of such. The love of the Biiddha 
is Indeed teyond.onr understanding, .for by' M.m the hungry 
are fed, the maimed are restored, the ■ beasfss . are .fc^med,. and 
murderers are saved. ■ Even the merit of feeding and. dressing 
all .sentient beings .for one ■ month does not excel that of 
thinking of:, the Buddha for a ■ moment.. One may exercise the 
virtue of , charity by distributing , cardoads after car-loads of 
precioiis articles, but it. is far - better to advance one step 
..nem'er towards the Buddha by aw^aking a devout heart in 
him,. The time is now come for your Majesty to proceed at 
once, to the place where the Buddha is delivering his last 
sarmon.on earth. May I accompany you?” , 

To this , the, king thoughtMly answ^ered, ^‘'The Buddha 
Is,, free, from fault, and stain, and those that are siuToundiiig 
him are all .Arhats also ,undefiled. - On the other hand, I am 
the mcBt depraved soul who once even contemplated injury 
to his holy life, and how .can T. dare" approach him now?’* 
The king was then greatly .excited and loudly cried out, 
hear a voice, I hear- -some one., calling me I” 

It was a voice in the air that he heard, ^^Tlie depths 
of the Law are about to-, dry,' up, ..the great light of the Law 
is about to extinguish, the mountain of the Law is about to 
crumble, the boat of the Law'Ts about to sink, the tree of 
the Law is about to break downy "the Buddha-Sun is about 
to set down the great Nirvana mountain. O king, when tbe 
Buddha ’is no more here among,- us, your soul %vill never have 
a chance of healing, and the Avici' hell will be the 'only abode 
for you after death because of . your dreadful sin. Out of 
great pity for you, you are urged to go to the Buddha with- 
out a moment’s hesitation.” * ' : 

' Hearing this voice, the king Ajatasatru trembled* like a 
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leaf of tlie plantain kee before tlie wind, and looMng up to- 
wards tte sky he exclaimed, Who are you thus calling 

The voice answered, ‘‘I am no other person than your 
own murdered father, Bimbisara. Listen to Jivaka's advice, 
delay not your departure for the Buddha! ^Be quiet, O 
my son! Have no regards for the evil counsels of your 
officers.” 

The king was stricken and fainted away, with fever in- 
creased and sores smelling more offensively than ever. 

In the meantime, the Buddha who was lying between 
the Sala trees saw with Hs mental eye the king feilling on 
the ground, and said to his disciples; “I would never enter 
Nirvana until the evil-doer Ajata^atra is saved,” He then 
entered a Samadhi called the Love of the Moon, and when 
,the soft coolii^ rays of the moon-light shone upon the sense- 
less body of the king, he at once felt so refreshed and cured 
of the disease. Eising from the floor, he asked Jivaka how 
this happened. He was told that this was all due to the 
love of the Buddha whose merciful heart is tender especially 
for mnners. The king at last made up his mind to come in 
the presence of the Buddha. 

Seemg him approach, the Buddha said to the disciples : 

Those who seek the truth must befriend good people. 
Without Jivaka the king may not escape the eternal punish- 
ment which is waiting him.” 

The king was striick by the inajestic and yet tenderly 
loving jSgure of the Buddha, before whom he prostrated him- 
self with the deepest feelings of reverence and trust : for the 
Buddha’s merciful treatment of this greatest of sinners was 
such as to dispel all the anxiety, reluctance, and doubt that 
-had bean assailing his mind. The Buddha taught him in 
the main as follows : 

1. You are grieved over the murdering of your fe,ther ; 
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but are , all these parfcicnlar existences fixed, so. opposed to 
one another, that their , miitnal merging is impossible? Is 
the distinction between the Mller and the killed, so real and 
irreyoeably. peimanent? If the Atman were eternally real, 
there could pcBsibly be no MUing of -it. from ..the very begiii-, 
ning. If the .Atman were in essence empty, in einptin.ess there 
would be nO' kil]i.i]ig. .either.. In truth the absolute idea, .of non- 
Atman transcends the karmic .law of cause and effect, and be- 
cause, of this ..branseendence .there .is. -no karma that will make 
you go to hell. . , 

.. .... ...... 2. ,. From .tlie. relative point of view of causation, the self 

is the ; sower and .at the same time the reajBr. Your frither 
had something in him that invited a murderer, the cause 
.was.. from the first in his being. '.Yon were an ascetic in your 
.former life, and killed by your father when he was out hunt- 
ing. When you were born in the family of jour father, he 
paid his ..owm. debt by giving up life this time for you. If 
your, father did not belong, to the. royalty, he would not have 
been killed by you; but on account of his former deeds of 
merit which consisted in making offerings to the Buddhas, he 
w’as born in a royal family;- M -your killing him -were a crime, 
the Buddhas who, accepting. -ihe- -, offerings of your father, en- 
abled Mm to be born as king,- would also have to share the 
crime. 

f3. In judging a human conduct it is necessary to consid- 
er two things: we must see^ ftet, if it i^uesfrom his nature, 
and second, if he is not of ' Ms- ^nses. Insane deeds do not 
constitute ihe cause for, helL.' H .'the king killed his fether 
with his mind altogether out of reason, he is not necmsarily 
bound for the Avici, 

4, If killing is sinfal,. the Mllir^ of innocent animals 
must be sinful too. While you grieve so over the murder of 
your father, you are having ■ so .■ many sheep put out of life 
every day in your owm palace. to loving hfe and fearing 
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death, the lower aBimals are just like human beings. Why then 
so much anguish in oue case and utter indijSference in the 
other ? 

5. In short, all is suffering, all is unreal, impermaBent, 
and there is no ego-entity. Mind and matter, they are equally 
unsubstantial, and therefore all the phenomena supposedly 
arising out of their interaction are not real and permanent. 
And because they are impermanent, they cause pain ; and be- 
cause of pain, they have no final reality, that is, they are emp- 
ty. As all is empty, there is no ego-substratum behind all 
these phantasmagorial existences. There is neither slayer nor 
the slayed, and consequently no slaying at all. 

After this discourse, king Ajatasatru for the first time 
opened his eye into the secrets of being, where there were 
no such opposites as mentioned in the first part of this article, 
that is, the opposites of pure and defiled, good and bad, pain 
and pleasure, being and non-being. He grasped the absolute 
truth itself transcending the phenomenality of things, yet at 
the same time he did not fail to look into the relativity of all 
conditioned objects. ^ ^ ^ 

Thus filled with joy, the king said to the Buddha: 
have now for the fimt time penetrated into the great 
truth of impermanence and non-^o. Because of my ignorance 
of this truth, I have committed great crimes in my past. My 
mind was all confused as to the true significance of such ideas 
as Permanence, Happiness, Ego, and Purity. It was altogeth^ 
er due to this confusion and irrationality that I was prompt- 
ed to murder my oim father. I now truly understand what 
the Buddha meant when he said he was the father of all be- 
ings, The law of causation is that the eranda plant produces 
its own poisonous fruit, but now I see the sandal wood growing 
out of the eranda seed. In my heart there is awakened Rootless 
■Paith, by which I mean that I who had formerly no roots of 
faith within me and did not know how to revere the Buddha^ 
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Ms Doctrine, and Sangha, have ■ for the 6mt time awakened 
great faith in them all. I am now saved miraculously from 
the everlasting fire.*' 

Said the Buddha, “ O king, well said ! Through this 
faith of yours all beings will also have their evE hearts sub- 
dued.’” 

^'If my faith,” said the king, '^w^ould save all beings 
fr'om the torments of their evE hearts, I would not mind my- 
self entering into the lowest abyss and endure all the infer- 
nal torture fur the sake of all beings.” So firm was now the 
faith of the king in the Buddha. The king then turned to 
Jivaka the physician and thanked him for his kind guidance 
without which lie would not have experienced such a heavenly 
Joy even before he was born in hea-^nn. The long was now 
sm'e of his eternal life which was not subject to the vicissitudes 
of this earthly one. Making many offerings to the Buddha 
the king most feelingly praised the virtue of the Buddha 
with the followuig verse: 

‘‘The %vords of the Tathagata are of one taste. 

Like unto the waters in the great ocean : 

They are called the First Truth, 

And therefore in them there is nothing devoid of meaning, 

“ What Tathagata now teaches 
Is so infinitely full of signification : 

Men and women, the great and the small. 

All listening, equally attain to the First Princii>le. 

“Causeless and effectless, 

Bxrthless and deathless,— 

„ Such is great Nirvana: 

Those that listen are all freed from entar^lements. 

“To all beings the Tathagata 
la the father and mother always full of love ; 

Know that all beings are 

.The Tathagftta’s children/. '- • 
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"Out of great love for all beings. 

The Blessed One enduretb all pain ; 

*Eor they are as if possessed by evil spirits 
And addicted to all deeds of inadness. 

" Because I have been able to see the Buddha, 

Good is my threefold karma thus gained. 

May I turn over this merit of mine 
To the cause of the Supreme Wisdom I ” 

The above is the story of Hng Ajatasatru as recorded iii 
the MaBaparinirvaiia Sutra and quoted by Shinran in his 
Book of Faith ’’ to illustrate the teaching of the Shin Sect 
which is practically the religion of salvation from sin. In- 
cidentally I wish to remark that this story as in the case of 
the ‘‘ Parable of Two Streams ” is found originally in the 
Agamas (The Longer Collection XVII, and the Numerical 
Collection, XXXIX, etc.). In the Mahayana sutra, the ap- 
parent motive of the visit of AjataSatra is his wish to escape 
from the torturing fever and the certainty of a future punish- 
ment, and the general style of description is intensely dram- 
atic, highly tinged with psychological and religious coloxm. In 
this we notice stages of development through which the story 
of the king's repentance, like the ^"Parable of Two Streams,’^ 
has gone during the long history of Buddhism in India, China, 
and in this country. And this history is no other than the 
history of tlie Dharma as it first dawned in the mind of the 
Buddha while he was quietly meditating on the meaning of 
life under the Bodhi-tree, and the history of the Shin Sect 
founded by Shinran as the religion of absolute faith and sal- 
vation is no other than that of the faith so miraculously 
awakened in the inmost recesses of the heart of Ajatasatru, 
which v^as heavily laden with remorse and yet unable to rise 
by himself from the consciousaess of sin. In other words, the 
religion of Shinran is established in the idea of giving,'’ or 
transfering " as the term was interpreted in the beginning of 
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tMs paper, — the transferriiig of Anaida’s love on the believing 
hearts of all sentient beings. Here we have the glorious cul- 
mination of Buddhist faith as it came to Japan travelling 
through the various nations of Asia. 


Gessho Sasaki 



THE BUDDHA AND SHINBAN 


I 

The teaching of the Buddha as is recorded in the Aga- 
mas as well as in the Vinaya texts is quite plain and does 
not necessarily require the comments of the Abhidharma 
literature ; for it simply consists in the Fourfold Noble Truth, 
the Twelve Chains of Causation, the Eightfold Path, and other 
lessons, whereby the monks were mentally disciplined so as 
to come finally to the realisation of Nirvana. The main 
object of the teaching thus was to free oneself from the bondage 
of worldly desires and enjoyments and to attain a life of 
moral purity, wisdom, and power. That this was the gist of 
primitive Buddhism so called is attested by the Pali Buddhist 
texts and the Four Agamas in Chinese translations. 

This teing so, how did the teaching of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism develop from such a comparatively simple system of 
thought? This is the natural question raised by any critics 
in touch with the progress of modern textual studies of Bud- 
dhism. The wide gap, while only apparently existing between 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana, caused many devout fol- 
lowers of the Buddha to turn away from the former. Accord- 
ing to the Mahavansa, tire orthodox Buddliists of Ceylon 
went so far as to bum all the Mahayana texts introduced 
there from the main land, and this happened more than once. 
But the object of the present article is not to discuss the 
compilation of the Buddhist texts of various schools ; it is 
rather to trace the reason why such Mahayana texts as the 
Sukhavati-vyuha-Sutra had to grow out of the religions con- 
sciousness of the primitive Buddhists, and further to expound 

* Of. Professor Uyi's article, ‘*Oa the Development of Buddhism iu 
India, ” The Emtm Buddhkt, Vol. 1, Nos. 5 and 6, 
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lie teaching of Sliiin*an,, ' who popularised bj means of the 
Sukbavati doctrine the deep truth most inwardly realised b}' 
the Buddha. 

n 

The teaching of Shinran which is based on the Snhhavati- 
Tjulia is essentially faith in Amida, in which are included 
all merits and from which eternal life and ideals have a start; 
and this faith is obtained by conrersion and confession. By 
coBTersion is meant a religious experience in which the wiiole 
system of mental life gets a thorough renovation, and by 
confession I mean the feeling of shame for one’s sinful life and 
that of gratitude for salvation. It goes without saying that 
here is already the recognition of Amida as saviour and the 
awakening of faith as something given to one from the loving 
hand of the Buddha. 

Having thus defined Sliimran’s teaching, let us now con- 
sider the primitive group of Buddliists as described in the 
Vinaya texts and the Agamas. It is evident that this group 
was composed of BMtshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, and Upa- 
sikus. Naturally the first two elements occupied the most 
important position as orthodox foUowem of the Buddha, who 
abandoned the home life to devote themselves exclusively to 
the athiinment of spiritual deliverance. They were therefore 
highly revered by the lay-disciples as one of the Three 
Treasures. But the lay-disciples (Upasakas and Upasikas) 
were not excluded from the Brotherhood inasmuch as they 
could also attain to spiritual realisation. This is shown by the 
following passage from the Samyukta Agamas, XXXIV : O 

Gautama, if this Dharma is attainable by Gautama only and 
not by the Bhikshus and Bhikshunis, this life of sanctity is 
imperfect. If this is not attainable equally by the Upasakas 
and Upasikas, whether they are leading an ascetic life or a 
life of pleasure, the Dharma is imperfect. But as it is 
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attainable universally by all kinds of people, tbis life oi 
Sanctity is O Gantama, all tbe waters of tbe Ganga 

tend and are directed toward the ocean and stay there where 
they are poured into it; so it is with the followers of 
Gautama; whether they are homeless monks or householders, 
they all tend and are directed towards Nirvana and stay 
there after they are poured into it.” 

What kind of religion was it then that was embraced 
by householders ? When Tasa left his home to follow the 
path of the Buddha shortly after the establishment of Bud- 
dhism, YaSa’s father pursued him but was converted to Bud- 
dhism and became the first lay-disciple of the Buddha. He 
expressed his faith in the following formula : 

I take my refuge in the Buddha, in the Bharma^ and 
in the Sangha ; may the Buddha receive me from this day 
forth while my life lasts as a disciple who has taken his 
refuge.” {MaMmgga.) 

Here we see this formula used by the first lay-disciple 
of the Buddha was that of the ^^Holy Triad,” which means 
that the lay-disciple confessed his faith in taking refuge in 
the Three Treasures (Trircdm), 

In the Samyutta-'Nikaya, (YoL I, p. 25.) we have the 
following : 

“Faith is the « other 1% the mate of men. 

Thence, if he tarry not in disbelief, 

His shall be followers and fair renown, 

And when he quits this frame to heaven he goes.” * 

The remarkable expression used in this verse is, Faith 
is the other I.” In other words, when we have faith, the 
"^ego” ordinarily regarded as one’s own turns into the other 

* SaddhA dutiya purisassa hoti, 

. Ko ce assaddhiyam avatitthati, 

Yaso ca hitti ca tatvassa boti, 

Saggam ca so gacchati saxiram pah^ya ti. 
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ego not belonging to tbe original self ; is tHs not conversionj 
tie turning of one thing into another? 

Again we read in the Samyntta Nikaya, (LV, p. 21) : 

' Mahananaa said to the Buddha : * While Kapilavastu is a 
flourishing city, the path leading to the monastery is lonely, 
and when I come back into the city at night, all by myself, 
after serving the Buddha, the feeling of fear often overcomes 
me taking my thought away from the Three Treasures. If 
I happen to die at this moment, there is a retrogression.’ 
To tMs replied the Buddha, ^Your everyday frith will not be 
interfered with by the conditions of death.’ ” 

A little further down (p. 22), op. cit^ we have, ^^When 
the faith in the Three Treasures is established in your daily 
life, it is like the tree that will fell in the direction where 
it used to lean.”''^ 

When one’s faith is firmly established once for all in his 
everyday life, the Buddha assures us that there will be no 
danger of losing it altogether even if we die assailed by fear, 
anger, and other uncomfortable feelings. The Buddha-ego 
has replaced the human ego at the time when we have 
awakened to the life of frith and realised the turning of 
tlaought in ourselves. Whatever disturbances that may take 
place on the surfece of our consciousness are like the waves 
of the ocean whose depth remains forever calm and serene. 
This is why Shinran emphasises so much the importance of 
having one’s frith firmly established in his daily life. 

What is the content of such faith then? 

Mahanama asked the Buddha, ‘ What is the Dpasaka?’ 
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Eeplied the Biiddlia, ‘He is the one who takes refuge in the 
Three Treasiires/ 

‘“What then is the feith of Upasaka?’ Asked again 
Mahanama. To tliis the Buddha said, ‘ It is to believe hi 
the Bodhi (supreme knowledge) of the Tathagata.' * 

By this we know what is to be understood by the lay- 
disciple’s faith, for it is believing in the Tliree Treasures of 
Buddlnsin, which is in turn believing in the spiritual attain- 
ment of the Buddha. In the terms of the preceding passage 
from the Samyutta Nikaya, Buddhist faith is to replace “ my ” 
ego by the “other” ego which forever remains undisturbed 
by external threats and inward stirrings, and through the 
strength of which all is prevented from ever going astray 
in his life. 

Ill 

Allusion was made, in one of the previous quotations 
from the Digha Nikaya (in Pali) and from the Chinese 
Samyukta Agama, XXXW, to those householders who are 
leading a life of pleasure. These were mentioned as also 
belonging to the membei’ship of the Buddhist community, 
they are good Buddhists just as much as those householders 
who are practising a life of purity. The Cliinese Jtgama 
Is more explicit as to the particulars of a 
“life of pleasure.” 

We read thus: “There are not only one or two or 

* SamytLtta Mkaya, LV, 37 ~ : ■ ' 

Kittfivatil DU kho bliaute upasako hoti ti|| Yato kho Hahrmama 
Bucldliain saiauam gate hotij [ Dhamman samnam goto liotiji 
SaDgkam saianara gato liotiji ettavata kho Mahriuama upasako laoti 
611 

Edttuvata patxa bhante XJpasako saddliasampanno lioti ti|| 

Idba li'Iahaiiama XJpasako Uoti saddahati Tathiigatassa bodliim]| 

Cf. tbe following from tke VimTila-Kirti Satra: 
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three or eTen up to five hundred TJpasakas, but mmj, manj 
more yet. They are householders manied and with children^ 
they enjoy tlie five pleasures, they decorate themselves with 
peifenery and flowers, they keep and feed maids and servants. 
But they have in accordance with this Law cut off the three 
entanglements and are weak in avarice, anger, and infatua- 
tion; they have attained the Sakridagamin (Coming Once) 
and, after being reborn once in heavens and once on earth, 
will end this life of suffering.” 

And again : There ai*e not only one or two or three 

or even up to five hundred Upasikas, but there are many, 
many more yet. They are householders, they keep and feed 
men and women, they are used to the enjoyments of the five 
pleasures, they decorate themselves with perfumery and flow- 
ers. But they have in accordance with this Law iDut an 
end to the three entanglements, have attained the Srotax^anna^* 
will not fall into the evil ways as they are definitely walking 
toward the Supreme Knowledge (hodhi ). ...” 

The Upasika is a woman lay-disciple of the Buddha and 
the Upasaka is a man lay-disciple, and the Buddha according 
to these passages from the Agamas did not make any distinc- 
tion between the two classes of his followers, as both are as- 
sured of their spiritual attainment. What is more remarkable 
in this connection is that all these householders with their 
worldly enjoyments and aspirations are not excluded Jfrom 
Buddhism as long as they live in accordance with the 
Dharma. To follow a commentator, ‘Uhe five pleasures’^ 
wHeh these lay-disciples are said to enjoy are those originat- 
ing from the five senses which are colour, sound, odour, taste 
and touch. According to another commentator, these pleasures 
are those arising from property, sex, eating and drinking, 
reputation, and sleep. Whichever way we may understod 
the “ five pleasures,” they evidently belong to what we gene- 
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At tins juncture a question arises as to tbe conditions of 
admittance, wliicli are required of the lay-disciples m good 
Buddlia-followers. Was the Threefold Eefiige Formula enough 
for them ? Or did they also have to accept the five Precepts ? 
Another way of putting this question is to inquire into the 
relation between spiritual strength and its practical demonstra- 
tions, or the relation between belief and behaviour ; but from 
the practical point of view, those lay-disciples of the Buddha? 
who lave thus eyes open to the truth of the teaching of the 
Biiddlia and are confirmed in their trust in the Three Treas- 
ures, will naturally manifest their inner strength thus gained 
in one form or another? in their outward lives, for instance, 
by observing the Five precepts set dowm by the Buddha for 
the practical guidance of their worldly life* The acceptance 
of the Befuge Formula will logically issue in that of the 
Five Precepts also* '^ But how far can the worldly life of a 
lay-disciple be compatible with the Five Precepts ? The Pre- 
cepts are: 1. Po not MU; 2. Do not steal; 3. Do not com- 
mit adultery; 4 Do not lie; and 5. Do n^t drink liquor. 

In this we see all the five pleasures except sleep put 
under a certain restriction. As to the precept (i* not killing 
living things, it is not necessarily the curving of a desire, 
but a positive expression of compassion. If it is taken simply 
as a restraint, it w'ill apply to the case of craving for animal 
food or hunting animals for ite excitement. As regards not 
lying, those who liave realised the truth with themselves will 
natoally speak out that truth, but as a xorohibitive rule it 


* Mr Makoto Nagai, of the Tokyo Imi^erial University, states in his 
recent Studies in JPnmUlm Buddhism, Chapter IV, that in the Chinese 
Againas the Beftige Formula as well as the Five Precepts are mentioned as 
the conations of formally being received into the Buddhist C3mmunity, but 
that*Sn the Pali tests except those belonging to a later period, the Refuge 
Formula only is prescribed. We observe, in the case of Vasa's father also, 
there is no mention of the Five Precepts, but only of the Refuge Formula. 
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.applies to making money or earning „a rejmtaiion by means 
of falselioods. '. 

The Five Precepts may thus be regarded as a kind of 
reins or bits to keep oiir passions nnder restraint ; for when 
passions are left to run fcheir course, one may even have to lose 
one’s, own life. ,Tlie precepts ate both for .control 'and for 
protection, though in a sense moral inles are more than 
restraint, and in fact are expressions of one’s inner life. When 
the precepts are iindersbod to be the mere ciimng of one’s 
iini’iily desires by outside force, their violation . does not always, 
mean depravity or loss of faith; but if the precepts .are .seen 
ill, the light, of one’s inner life, the Mure to observe them 
will be a great spiritual retrogression. 

There was once a man of the Sliakya family by the 
name of Hundred-Handed. He violated .the fifth, precept con- 
cerning liquor, but when he died, the Buddha assured’ his 
attaining the Brotapanna and teing kept away fro,m, „the,,e.vil, 
Xiaths. As Mahfinama asked the Buddha how this was pos- 
sible, the Biiddiia explained for him and his brethren that 
there are seven kinds of his disciples who are ke^it away from 
the evil paths. Then concluded the Buddkr : O Mahfinama^ 

when Hundred-Handed of the Shakya family died, he kept 
his holy precejits inviolate abandoning the taking of liquor. 
Therefore, I say he had attained to the Brotapanna.” In 
spite of this man’s non-observance of the fifth jirecept some- 
time in his life, he was a devout Buddhist, he believed in 
the Buddl'ia as the teacher of the Holy Doctrine, he believed 
in the Dharma, and finally he believed in the Sangha as the 
congregation of the followers of the Holy Doctrine ; and his 
belief was |>iire and simple. On this account, the Buddha 
saw in him the certainty of not falling into evil w^ays. (See 
the >Sainyukta-Againa, SXXIV.)' This tolerant attitude of the 
Buddha towards such occasionally inattentive stragglers as 
long as their inner faith in ,the Three Treasures was absolute, 
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conclusivdly proves that faitli was all importaDt and that 
tlionghtlessness was not necessarily the cause for retrogression 
or loss of faith. 

lY 

When we consider Buddbisin in its first stage of develop- 
ment, we must not forget the gimip of those “worldly” 
householder-disciples of the Buddha, who came to him with 
just as much devotion and reverence as the monks and nuns 
who constituted the main body of the Brotherhood. In all 
likelihood, the number of these lay-followers must have exceeded 
that c;f the homeless ones. While we have no authentic re- 
cords to support our supposition in the Buddhist literature in 
our possession at present, it is not at all irrational to make this 
statement that as the Buddha extended the fields of itineration 
and as the Brotherhood grew larger and more influential, 
there must have grown around the Buddha and the Sangha 
quite a large congregation of “ worldly ” devotees, wdiOj ac- 
cepting the Eefuge Formula, also looked after the material 
side of the monks’ Hfe. As the great spiritual leader, the 
Buddha’s moral influence must have reached far beyond his 
immediate circles. He did not make it the absolute condi- 
tion of enlightenment or Nirvana to abandon the home and 
worldly life, he put the princij)al strength of Hs teaching in 
accepting the Eefuge Formula as the expression of faith in 
the Three Treasures. This was the one thing that was needed. 
The life of saintliness as practised by the monks and nuns 
was praiseivorthy enough, but if the Buddha’s religion did 
not embrace those who stood outside this holy group, it could 
never stir up such a powerful general spiritual revolution as 
it actually did even in the earlier stages of Buddhism. Tho 
greatness of the Buddha lied in fact in the universal applica- 
bility of his teaching. 

There is another thing to consider concerning this group. 
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of lay-cleTotees of the Buddha. What was the coBient of their 
faith in the Three Treasures? There is no doubt that this 
was expressed by what we now call repentance. Repentance 
w^as not the whole content of their faith which had another 
side more positive and energising.^ But the feelings of 
gratitude, shame, and humility, which are implications of the 
notion of repentance, must have been awakened in the heart 
of a lay-disciple when he or she uttered the Refuge Formula 
before the Buddha. Kshama ” which is rendered in Chinese 
by an hybrid word half Sanskrit and half Chinese, 

while not existing in the literature belonging to the so-called 
primitive Buddhism, has the sense of asking forgiveness of 
another. The lay-devotees themselves might not have been 
conscious of the presence of this feeling in ordinary circum- 
stances, blit in case of an extraordinary circumstance, the feeling 
of repentance can be distinctly read in their hearts. To take 
an example from the Dighagama, XVII, we have the case 
of king AjataSatru. 

Confessed the King ; And now I betake myself, 
Lord, to the Blessed One as my refege, to the Truth, and to 
the Order. May the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as 
one who, from this day forth, as long as life endures, has 
taken his refuge in them. Sin has overcome me, Lord, weak 
and foolish and wrong that I am, in that, for the sake of 
sovereignty, I put to death my father, that righteous man, 
that righteous king 1 May the Blessed One accept it of me, 
Lord, that do acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in 
future I may restrain my self.’’ 

“Verily, O king,” said the Buddha, “it was sin that 
overcame you in acting thus. But inasmuch as you look 

* In the case of monks or mins, wlio repented the non-observance of 
their rules, they used the word, Desayatt or JDesana Karaniyd* This has 
more of the idea of communicating one’s faults to others of the Brotherhood 
and is more moral than religious. 
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upon it as sin, and confess according to Avliat is riglit, we 
accept your confession as to tliat. For that, O king, is 
custom in tko discipKno of the noble ones, that whosoever 
looks upon his fault, and rightly confesses it, shall attain to 
seK-restraint in future/’ “ 

In tins most unusual instance, we see how the king, a 
great sinner, was prompted *'^ to come to the Buddha and 
confess his sin before him, and how grateful he felt in the 
acceptance of his confession on the part of the Buddha. The 
king was quite expressive in his acknowledgment of sin his 
was an extinordinary c^ise; but in other cases where nothing 
so remarkable took place, the devotees may not be always 
conscious of what faults they committed. This is however a 
question of degrees. There musb always be some conscious- 
ness of imperfection in the heart of any lay- disciple who 
comes to the Buddha and takes refuge in the Three Tre^isiires. 
If the life of saintliness as practised by the monks and nuns 
is something ultimately desirable by aU the followers of the 
Buddha, and yet if tliis desideratum cannot be attained by 
everybody because of the peculiar conditions of life in which 
he finds himself, he will natural^ grow' conscious of his short- 
comings, of his being far from the ideal life prescribed by 
tlie Bharma. When a “turning” takes i^kce in his heart 
and be aw'akened to his own spiritual condition, the feith he 
thus acquires will shed light on his mortal life, and as he 
gets deeper into the depths of his religious consciousness, he 
will come more intimately in touch with the great stream 

’i' (Siimaiiua-plia'a Sutta, (The Emits of the Lite of a Keclusej, 
Dialogues of the jBuddb<i, -p, 9^) , 

Tfie I4fe af Buddha^ by Eockhill, p. 90. 
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rimmng iinderBeatli all Ms life-acMrities. Wlieii tliis is,, at- 
tamed, he cannot help but be grateful for this expeiience and 
at the same time feel asliamed of himself and quite' humiliated. 
Faith thus expresses itself as repentance. 

Most of the disciples had not much time to devote them- 
selves to the study of Buddhist philosophy, nor were they so 
well equipped with speculative power as their brethren of the 
Sangha. And naturally their Buddhism was to be illustrated 
in a pragmatical wvay, which was perhaps more in accord 
with the sphit of the founder. If they had their hearts 
purgated for once from impurities, and even if this CDrtscious- 
nes3 were only a momentary affair, they would have experi- 
enced a feeling of humiliation and gratitude — gratitude l3ecause 
they have found the other ” ego, the Euddha-ego, in place 
of their own selfish one, and humiliation tecause their daily 
life is far from being ideal as set forward by their master. 
Therefore, "when all those numerous lay-disciples leading a 
life of the five pleasures ” apj>roached the Buddha and em- 
braced from the depths of their hearts Eefuge Formula, there 
must have been in them what we no^v call repentance or 
hsharna. Buddhism is thus the religion of rej^entanee. 

V 

The reason for my regarding repentance as an expression 
of faith as awakened in the heart of the lay-disciples leading 
a life of pleasures, is not drawn from the single and excex> 
tional instance of the patricide king, Ajata&itru. My point is 
tlmt the feeling of repentance essentially constitutes faith, and 
this is seen in the Buddhist ideal of giving, giving one’s self 
for others, that is, to benefit others by tearing oneself away 
from ege-centered attachments. When the Buddha was still 
young, he saw a farmer turning up a worm by the tip of his 
spade, and this worm was carried away at once by a bird. 
The Buddha’s vision of peace was rudely shaken, and it is 
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said that he meditated for some time under a nearby tree on this 
state of mutual deskuction of life. His merciful heart was 
stirred to its depths. How could this deTouring of mutual 
hres be stopped? There were two ways of bringing about a 
state of universal peace ; one was to conquer all the world by 
force and make all the nations observe conditions of recipro- 
cal help ; while the other was to perfect oneself spiritually and 
with this spiritual power to control the whole world. It is 
evident that the Buddha chose the second method. To make 
people live peacefully together it is necessary first to live 
peacefully with oneself. As long as one’s own heart is divided 
against itself, there will be no hope for others to stop quar- 
relling among themselves. Finally, this Buddha found that 
the key to universal peace or the destruction of egotism could 
be achieved through enlightenment and love. Enlightenment 
will dispel the darkness of ignorance which is at the root of 
all evils, and love will put in practice what one has thus gained 
through enlightenment, that is, it teaches how to sacrifice one- 
self for the welfare of all sentient beings. 

The Jiitake Tales are full of stories of self-sacrifice prac- 
tised by the Buddha in his former lives. WHle yet a Bo- 
dhisattva he is said to have given himself to a tigress trying 
to eat her own ofispring. ^ When he was the king of the 
Sibis, he gave his eyes away to an eagle. - As the lord 
of the deer, he gave his whole body tu save a pregnant doe. 
All such stories prove to show that the Buddha was conceived 
as love incarnate and was always for the cause of truth, 
peace, and humility. In fact such love was what was realised 
by the Buddha in the enlightenment attained under the 

1 See “The Story of the Tigress"* in Jdtahamala,’* p. 2; Siivarn- 
aprahha-svira (Chinese translation, Chapter XXYI.). 

2 Bee “The Story of the King of the Sibis** in Jatakamdla, p, 8; 
The Mi JcAaka, by Kansboll pp, IV, 4:01-4:12, (No, 499); 

^ See “The Pali Jataka^* (No. 12). I 36-42; Ma/tdv2stu,i 1, 861-366. 
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Bodbi-tree, and at least a partial realisation of siicli loTe is 
wbat Buddhists ask of all sentient beings to attain for the 
sake of peace and humanity. 

For the lay-disciples enjoying a life of pleasures, it is 
quite hard to follow the steps of the Buddha. While they 
are in the world, they may have to compete with other fel- 
low-beings, they may conceive such an idea without realising 
what it actually means. The same thing can be said of the 
other moral rules set down by the Buddha for the observance 
of his lay-disciples. They have not yet freed themselves, for 
instance, from avarice, anger, and infatuation, as their brethren 
ill the Sangha. From the higlily idealistic point of view, to 
wolate the precept against stealing, and to hate others is to 
hurt and murder them. While these may remain merely sub- 
jective and do not issue in conduct, they are, just the same, 
manifestations of impure feelings. What we commit with 
mouth or body is comparatively guiltless, what goes on in 
our inner soul is far more important and deciding from the 
religious point of view. When the lay-disciples grow conscious 
of this fact through the light they have obtained from their 
faith in the Buddha, there will inevitably rise in them a feel- 
ing of shame and humility. Is not their way of living far 
from the ideal they have set for themselves? Does not; the 
Buddha appear to them so far above their reach? Do they 
not hear so much of the life of austerity and sanctity led by 
many of the Bhikshus and Bhikshunis? All these practical 
examples within their knowledge are sure to make them re- 
flect within themselves. Instead of communicating to their 
fellow-devotees, as the Bhikshus do in the Brotherhood, their 
faults, or their particular instances of non-observance of the 
precepts, they will awaken in themselves a deeper religious 
feeling which will elevate their hearts more and more towards 
the Buddha. In other words, their consciousness of sin will 
ever lead them up from darkness to light and joy. The prog- 
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less will be a Berer-encliDg one inasmncli as the lore of the 
Buddha, fcnows no bounds. This is where the faith of the lay- 
dxsciples relFgiouslj differs from that of the Brethren, the home- 
less ones. 

VI 

BDmng followed thus far the path of faith pursued by the 
lay-disciples or householders leading a life of pleasure, I am 
almost surprised to find myself explaining the faith as em- 
braced by the devotees of the Shin Sect. They are the weaves 
of one and the same ocean. The saviour of the Sukhavati- 
vyuha-Sutra was originally a Bodhisattva known as Dharmahara 
who had disciplined himself tliroughoiit a long kalpa of time 
in love and patience and humilitj'. He walked the same road 
as the Buddha in the Jataka Tales, he is of the same per- 
sonality as the Buddha as Saviour. He was the object of 
faith for Shini*an. He is not a being ^vlio created the w’orld 
and will send sinners into the everlasting fire; but it is he 
who will not attain to the supreme enlightenment unless all 
beings are finally saved from evil ways. We often imagine 
that the ancient lay-disciples, w’orldly followers of Buddhism, 
took refuge in the Buddha as a mortal being, but in fact their 
object of faith was not the corporeal Buddha who entered Nir- 
vana at the age of eighty, he was the Dharmakaya"^ se- 
renely eabiding outside the reach of death. If otherwise, the 
faith of the householders would have been merely an affair of 

* In the Ekottara-Agama (Chinese transktion, Chapter XXVIII), we have 
the following : ’When the Buddha descended from the heavens to Sanhassa, 
his followers and lay-disciples came out to greet him. The Venerable Su- 
bhuti, however, was mending his robe at Mount Gridhrahuta and 'was not 
among the 'welcoming crowd. He thought, “ What is the true form of the 
Buddha? Is that his eye, his ear, etc? Is that the four elements making 
up his body ? All these things are empty. I therefore take refuge in the 
reality of the Bharma.’* "When the Buddha saw Bhikshuni Benge in the 
form of chakravarti who was the first person to meet him, he said, 1 have 
already been greeted by Subhaii.” 
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short duration and would not Imre had sncli a force as to 
I’eToliitionaliSB their whole sjstam of thought. That the Dharrna 
is an eternal truth w’e need not make special reference. Even 
the Sangha could not be a passing event, because it bespeaks 
an eternally harmonious order of the world. The Three 
Treasures thus stand in the eyes of the Buddhists as sym- 
bolisation of values, or are three aspects of one faith. And 
this faith obtained in our everyday life by the turning of 
thought even for a moment from its old worn-out gi*oove o! 
egoism expresses itself as reverence, humility’, and repentance. 

It go2S without sa3'ing that Shinrm bases Ms teaching 
on the Sukhavati-Yyuha-Sutra in emphasising Amida’s Original 
Vows of salvation, but he is not alwa}^ hampere:! by the 
scriptimd authority, he goes right into the gist of the matter 
by declaring tliat ‘‘To take refuge in Amida is His solemn 
command to come to Him through His original vows.” That 
is, one’s taking refuge in the Triratna is the Buddha’s voice 
itself demanding us to come. We are here in a mystical, 
iranscendental world and not in our everyday logical world. 
In this transcendental world there is no dualism of subject and 
ol.)ject but their absolute unity. When the calling voice of the 
Buddha is heard in one’s heart, it is the time he takes refuge iu. 
the Triratna ; and Ms heart is the heart of the Buddha. As tliis 
experience comes up from the depths of oitr consciousness where 
is no distinction of ego and non-^o, we feel as if it came 
from nowhere, that is, from somewhat not ourselves. In this 
sense faith is something given us by another. 

When. I referi’ed to the lay-disciples’s faith in the Bucldlia, 
I stated that it consisted in repentance. The same can be 
said of Shinran’s faith ; read the following from his Psalms ; 

^*Tboiigli I seek my refuge in the true faith of the Pare Land, 

Yet hath not mine heart been truly sincere. 

Deceit and untruth are in my flesh, 

And in my soxil is no clear shining.” (327) 
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‘‘Too strong for me is lire evil of my Iieaxt. 

I <ja3i not overcome it. 

Therefore is my soul like tmto the poison of serpents. 

Even my righteous deeds, being mingled with this poison, mnst be 
named the deeds ox deceitfulness.’* (320) 

“ Shameless though I be and having no truth in my soul, 

Tet the virtue of the Holy Name, the gift of Him that is enlightened, 
Is spread throughout the world through my words being as I am.” (330) 

Words of sncli devotion can be found everjwliere in Ms 
writings. He bad a feeling of the utmost biimiliation, and 
yet at tbe same time Ms heart was one with the Buddba- 
beart, it participated in tbe spiritual experience of tbe Biiddba 
when bis eye of enlightenment was opened. Sbinran was 
firmly convinced in his belief that those who have faith once 
awakened in the Buddha would never retrogress into the 
evil ways but would ultimately obtain enlightenment. And 
this was what the Buddha himself assured the lay-disciples 
who had once taken refuge in the Three Treasures ; for they 
liad reabsed the first fruit of enlightenment and would never 
get into the evil paths. However agitated and troubled their 
superficial mind may appear to them, their inmost conscious- 
ness where Mth is firmly embedded will know of no disturb- 
ance. 

The teacMng of Sbinran has been hitherto considered so 
distinctly separated from primitive Buddhism, historically as 
well as dogmatically ; it has often been pointed out tlxat there 
v'as no documentary and psychological continuation of develop- 
ment between the Shin literature and the Agamas. Bnt as 
we have so far seen in the inner and psychological analysis of 
the faith as embraced by the lay-disciples in the TMee Treas- 
ures, all these imaginary gaps are fiUed up ; there is an un- 
broken continuation and development of the religious attitude 
which was once assumed by the primitive Buddhists. It is 
true that the form in which this religious attitude is express- 
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e<3, for instauce, in the Siikhavatl* rjuba, differed widely from 
the earlier writingis,, but there is no doubt that in this the 
religions minds have depicted in an unmistakable manner the 
evangelical aspect of the Buddha’s spiritual experience. The 
experience itself goes far deeper and permits no literary 
interpretation, but as we trace its effects to express itself 
in adequate words, we find many ardent spirits struggling 
to bring out the inner meaning of the Buddha-heart. 
SMnran ’was truly the culmination of all these efiects and 
struggles, in which the real Buddha was boldly delineated. 
That such a long period had to expii*e before this consum- 
mation by Shinran, was partly due to the predominance of 
an intellectual interpretation of the Buddha’s p) 2 rsonaKty. 
When the Buddha is more hiimarly understood, the iuner re- 
lationship) between the Buddha and SHm'an will gTow more 
apparent.* 

ShugaivU Tamabe 


* I wish to acknowledge here my deep mdehtedness to Professor Chizen 
Akanuma who kindly supi^iied me with the material from, the Pali Bud- 
dhist tests. 


IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES : III. HIGASHI 
HONGWANJL AND THE FUNERAL 
CEREMONY OF THE LATE LORD 
ABBOT OP HIGASHI 
HONGWANJI 

AS is well known to students of Japanese Buddliism, 
SHnran Slidnxn wos the founder of the Shin (True) sect. 
After his death the sect under various leaders divided itself 
into different sections, and gradually the Hong^vanji became 
the largest and most prominent. The abbots of the Hong- 
wanji trace their descendance back directly to Shinran Shonin, 
and this fact has always been of great influence among the 
followers of the Shin sect. The Hongwanji itself split into 
two divisions in 1594 when the abbot Kjonyo .Shonin retir- 
ed in favour of his brother Junnyo and made his own residence 
at a new temple, the site of which was presented to him by 
Tokngawa lyeyasu. This new t ample became known as the 
Eastern Hongwanji, later called the Otani Branch from the 
family name of the presiding abbot. The two Hongwanji 
branches teach exactly the same belief, their religious tenets 
are the same. Historical reasons make the basis of their 
separation and Las nothing to do with religious faith. 

Since the building of flie Higashi Hongwanji, it; has 
liad to meet with several devastating fires when the temple 
was entirely destroyed. The splendid structure now standing 
was built in 1895 at an immense cost and is one of the 
largest and finest temple buildings in Japan. 

The temple is approached through \vonderfal gates, the 
central one, two-storied, supported by great pillars of JceyaJci 
wood and the superstructure richly carved. Sheltered in the 
second story of this great gate is a statue of Shakyamitni the 
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BiiMIm, with Anancla, Ms faitliM disciple on the one side, 
and Mahakasliyapa on the other. Another gate, tlie Chokitslii- 
rnon, is reserved for Imperial use only. It is brilliant and 
heaiitlfal and bears a great sixteen-petalled chrysantheiirain, 
the Imperial crest. At the time of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, this gate was thrown open, and the Prince’s 
automobile swept through it when it bore the Prince to 
make his visit to this temple. There is still another gate 
opening to the ikmida hall, covered with rich ornamenta- 
tion. 

In the enclosure witliin the gates, many cloves are flying, 
having their nests in apertures of the gates. The main temple 
itself dedicated to Shinran Shonin is of colossal i)i*oportion^, 
outside richly decorated. The inside however is remarkably 
simple and perhaps gains its very grandeur by its great size 
and its simplicity. There are nine hundred and twenty-seven 
mats in this large temple room which is 27 by 66 feet, and 
the roof is supported by sixteen enormous Jceyald wood pillars. 
The panels above and before the altar section are finely 
carved with portrayals of Buddhist symbology, angels, and 
phoenixes. The altar contains a statue of Shinrcin Shdnin 
sifid to have been carved by himself. 

The last time I visited this beautiful temple apartment 
was one week tefore the funeral of the late abbot, Count 
Otani. A ceremony in honour of the dead iibbot was taking 
place, presided over by his son, the present abbot of the 
Eastern Hongwanji. There was something very impressive and 
solemn in tliis sutra reading. Before the altar rails were 
devotees listening devoutly. It was on this day that 
they had paid their last respects to the departed abbot, -when 
his coflSn under a wHte robe was placed to |)ublLC wew. 

Adjoining the. main hall is the Amida ball devoted 
to the worship of Amida Buddha* There are also smaller 
altars erected to the honour of Brince Shotoku, the Im- 
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perial patron of BitddMsm, to Honen Slionin, tlie teacher 
of Shinran Shonin, and to the eight patriarclis of the 
sect. 

I cannot complete this brief de3crii)tion of the temple bnild- 
ings mthout refemng t3 the hair ropes. These are enormous 
ropes, each one two hxmdi*ed and twenty-eight feet long, 
thirteen inches around, and weighing one hundred ktajn. 
They are made of hitman hair, giren by W'Omen devotees^ 
who gladly cut off their black tresses to donate them to the 
temple. Kfty-two such ropes ai*e preserved in the temple, 
some of them being exposed to public view in the comdor. 
These ropes were used to hoist the enormous Iceyaki beams, 
'which being so heavy could not be lifted up with any other 
kinds of ropes. Of these hair ropes Lafcadio Hearn has 
written; “What faith can do in the way of such sacrifice 
he best knows who has seen the great cables, ivoven of 
women’s hair that hang in the vast Hongwanji at Kyoto.” 

The water of the fountain in the precmct of the temple 
comes from Lake Biwa. A mechanism of extinguishing fire 
has been contrived when the water rises one hundred and 
thirty-eighi) feet and iron pipes lunning over the roofs can 
discharge water enough to put out any fire. On occasion of 
the visit of the Prince of Wales in April, 1922, this mechanism 
was set off, and it ivas an interesting sight to see the play 
and spray of the waters upon the great roofe. 

The present abbot is Reverend Count Koyeu Otani. 
Although liis father, formerly abbot, died only early in 
February, he had previously retired some years ago, leaving 
his son Rev. Kojen to take the place of abbot. The present 
abbot is not only the head of a great church, but he is a 
poet of distinction, composing poems in what is called the 
haiku style. A few examples of Ms poems are here given. 
But it miBt be mentioned that Japanese poetry loses miiclx 
of its poetic beauty in translation and only a slight idea can 
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be given of the brilliancy 'and dainty charm of these haiku- 
poems in miniature. The haiku is composed of, seventeen 
syllables, the shortest poetic expression ever contrived by any 
people, and naturally much is left to the imagination of the 
reader who must be acquained more or less thoroughly with 
the circumstances that inspired the poet. 

Where the temple bell riugs, 

The Tillagers are joyous 
With a joy of the Law, 

Even in their field labours. 

OpeniDg bis mouth wide, 

How absorbed he looks 
At the flowers wind-blown ! 

A Buddha this village lad. 

The holy sutra. 

Mother’s old letters, 

I read, 

This year-end. 

How longingly I feel 
Eor the ancient city I 
The willows are growing green. 

Quiet mountains in summer, 

AH around nothing but mountains ; 

A lone bird 
Singing just once! 

Serene shines the moon tonight! 

How small, human beings. 

We of this earth ! 

Bather than the stately temple, 

A hut, straw-thatched, 

This autumnal eve ! 

On February the eigbtb died Keverend Count Koyei 
Otani, formerly abbot of tbe Higashi Hongwanji, and on 
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February the twenty-second Ms funeral took place at the 
temple. The funeral ceremony was most impressive and 
interesting. With many others I went very early in the 
morning to the giounds of the main temple. Gradually there 
assembled a large number of priests aiid laymen with temple 
rank, students of the Buddliist University and others having 
some relationship to the temple. All these gathered in groups 
before the main portal. After a time, the shrine containing 

the coffin of the dead abbot was brought down ; previously 

many ceremonies had taken place, but now the abbot as 
well as others of high priestly rank did obeisance before the 

coffin for the last time. They did this by placing a broad 

white sash signifying a carrying rope around the neck and 
then replacing it with a bow,— this being a symbol of the 
idea of actually carrying the coffin by a strap upon the 
shoulders. Having taken this farewell, everyone formed into 
a procession to inarch to the funeral ground. 

First came students and teachers of Ofcani University, 
and then a long line of laymen in ancient court dress 
(showing that they held some oQicial temple rank). The 
dress brought us back to the olden days of Japan, some 
wearing bright-coloured over-dresses and some in white with 
odd-shaped black caps. Then came many priests in their 
ceremonious robes, and some of them were very brilliant 
indeed. Gradations in rank are distinguished by colours, 
purple being the highest. Past us went priests in red and 
violet, blue and green, swaying graceful silken robes hanging 
over full pantaloons resembling those of Turkish gentlemen. 
Eosaries of all kinds, some of simple wood and some of 
crystals and amber were held in their hand. After the long 
line of priests had passed, came a company of soldiers, 
especially sent to represent the government, a most unusual 
proceeding to honour a Buddhist priest. At the end of the 
precision immediately following the coffin shrine which was 
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Borne by many men in white costumes, came tlie mourners 
of the abbot’s family: first the present abbot, Her. Koyen 
Otani, clad in a grey garment, his feet encased in peculiar 
grass shoes. Beside him walked men holding a large red 
umbrella to shield him from the sun. Behind the abbot 
%yalked his son some day abbot to be, now a slender young 
college man, and after him came the other sons and nephews 
of the dead priest. At the end of this group walked many 
laymen. Along the route of procession as it passed through 
the streets were crowds of people, most of them devoted 
Buddhists, clasping their rosaries in their hands, and murmur- 
ing Namu-amida-butsti. 

The procession moved slowly and solemnly through the 
streets until it reached the specially prepared funeral ground 
where a funeral pavillion and altar had been arranged. This 
altar was of great interest, for here offerings had been made 
of all tilings representing the different products from land and 
sea. There also stood some artificial flowers symbolising the 
sala trees under which the Buddha died so many centuries 
ago. 

Tlie pavillion wiiB a beautiful white building, — white you 
know and not black being the colour for mourning among 
the Japanese. The structure really was a crematory where 
the dead abbot’s earthly remains were to be committed to 
fire, now merely symbolising the fact. 

After the procession had arrived at the funeral grounds, 
there was an interval of some time for rest, but at one 
o’clock those gathered for the final ceremony took their places 
either standing or sitting. Then guests of high rank were 
escorted to their places, abbots and high priests of other 
sects, representatives of the Imperial family and many others 
of high official or ecclesiastical rank. 

The abbot and his son sat in a canopied pavillion near 
the altar. At last began the final services, the doors of the 
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pavillioD containiDg the coffin were opened, the voices of 
maaiy priests chanted the “ Shoshinge ” composed by Slimraii, 
and as- it drew to a close, the representives of the Imperial 
family one by one went to the altar to offer incense and bow 
their respects to the spirit of the dead. Then the abbot 
himself did the same. Each one who came to the altar to 
offer incense did so in a most solemn and stately manner, and 
I could not help thinking that I was looking at some picture 
of the past, that I had gone back many years and was in 
Kyoto of the long-ago. It was indeed a beautiful and interest- 
ing sight, this last paying of respect to a great priest of the 
Buddhist church, abbot of the Higashi Hongwanji. 


Seiben (Blue Lotus) 



THE SHINEAN EEVIVAL OP THE 
LAST YEAE 


I T was quite a remarkal3le plienomeiion in tlie recent Japanese 
Mstory of culture tliat the teaching of Sliinran and Hs per- 
sonality attracted so much attention and were made the subjects 
of earnest study in various fields of thought during the course 
of the past year. We have had many religious movements 
in the past, but from a purely spiritual point of view they 
were not of much significance. The sudden rising a few 
years ago of the Omoto-kyo was not to be regarded as 
strictly religious ; the popularity of the Mcliiren which lasted 
for some time was more of a patriotic and militaristic nature, 
there was not much of purely religious interest. On the 
contrary, the so-called Shinrau movement which swept over 
the cultured people of Japan during the past year, was truly 
a manifestation of the spiritual yearnings of the modern mim. 
Trained in science and deeply interested in the utilitarian 
side of modern life, he was not much inclined to take such 
a religion as Shinran’s seriously. But there was something 
in him after all which could not fully be satisfied with things 
of the moment. Especially, when that unexpected prosperity 
which followed in the wake of the war among certain classes 
of people had run its natural course, there was a feeling of 
vacancy left in their hearts. How to fill it was a great 
problem, and finally they found the way to save themslves 
in Shinran’s religion as the most rational thing they could 
do in modern conditions. 

The Japanese minds during the war may be considered 
to have run into two channels. The one was individualistic 
and sensual which expressed itself in deeandent literature and 
centred around sex. The other was social and humanistic, 
and its motto was freedom, emancipation, equality, reconstruc- 
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tioB, and democracy. Bitfc as these moveiiienis are of a 
temporary nature as the products of an extraordinary event 
and ha^’-e their reason of existence in an economic disintegra- 
tion, they cease to claim one^s attention when the financial 
penchilitm swings back. A period of depression soon followed 
the heels of elation and prosperity. They could not but be 
impressed strongly with the impermanency of human afiairs. 
In haste they now embraced religion hitherto so completely 
ignored. The Buddha’s warning, All things ai*e imperma- 
nent, they are subject to birth and death,” was at last heard 
by them. But it was not yet theirs to negative the claims of life. 
Even when tliey were complaining of the transitoriness of things, 
they were still strongly attached to the world. Not only the 
after-taste of material pleasure tenaciously clung to them, they 
had scientifically trained minds, which, though ^rationally, 
kept them away from things spirituaL They thought, Shinran’s 
teaching would l)e the very thing they would want. 

What did they see in Shinran’s teaching? It did not 
advocate celibacy, it did not request them to be homeless. 
They showed great sympathy to Shinran’s utterance, “While 
my body sinks ever deeper into the turbulent w’aters of passion 
and desire and gets confused in the mountain paths of gain 
and fame, my inmost mind enjoys the perfect happiness of 
the Pure Land.” They also found their hearts voiced in his 
democratic statement that “I have none to l>e called my 
disciples, we are all friends and brothers before the Buddha.” 
EEs further expression of love was, “When you are alone 
and feel happy, think there is another person with you 
who feels your happiness. When two of you feel happy, 
think there is a third person with you. One of them is 
always myseE” How they fell in witli such exj)ressions as 
these! 

There was some reason for their thus acclaiming the 
sayings of Shinran; for Shinran himself was the product 
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some seven liiinclred yeat^ ago of an Listorical atmospliere 
similar to tliat of tlie present era, as regards these two 
tendencies already referred to. Whether they properly under- 
stood or not the true spirit of the religion of Shinran, they 
hastened to embrace it according to their light. 

The most prominent figures of recent 3nars in the propaga- 
tion of Shinran’s teaching were Manshi Kiyozawa and Kdjitn 
Shichiri ; both are dead now. Of their followers the most 
active and representative ones, still living, are Gessho SasaM, 
Bin Akegarasii, Eyoshin Soga, Kanaye Tada, Taiye Kaneko, 
Chizen Akamima, Shiigakii Yainabe, Shinryu Umehara, Jokwan 
Chikaziimi, and others. Priests belonging to the Shin sect 
whose number exceeds 30,000 no doubt did their parts in 
promoting the general interest in their founder, SIxinran ; nor 
were the Eastern and the Western HongwTxnji backward in 
doing their shares as the largest and most influential organisa- 
tion of the Shin sect. 

But what I wish to describe here is not the work of the 
professional followers of the Shin sect, so to speak, but that 
of those who are outside the official circles of the Shin; for 
it was mostly due to these people that we saw that unusual 
phenomenon of the Shim*an revival during the the past year. 

In this revival movement two tendencies are noticeable: 
the one is the popularisation of Shinran by means of belle 
lettres, and the other is the propagation of the Shinran faith 
which has more directly to do with his religion proper. To 
illustrate. Of the first aspect of the revival we must first of 
all mention Hyakuzo Kurata’s His Disciples, which 

was published as a drama some years ago. It was very -well 
received then, but it was not until last year that the work 
and its dramatisation were acclaimed with outburst of 
enthusiasm. The next papular literary productions on Shinran 
were Baigwai Ishimaru’s drama, and a novel, 

Skinrau in Passion. After these, dramas and novels relating 
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to Sliinraii’s life atid teaching followed rapidly from the pens 
of such writers as Ken-iclii Kaliarn, Minetaro Yamanaka, 
Kataya Yebara, Doiyu Kayaba, Kwaniso Mitira, Namirokin 
and others. 

I have no time to review these works except making a few 
remarks alroiit the mood of the times as was reflected in these 
literary products. First of all their treatment of this historical 
figme was bold and free, that is, they were not sticklers to 
the facts of his life, even historically ■worthless materials 
were raihesitatingiy uiiKsed, sometimes they were niannfactured 
by the j)oets. But on the otlier hand there is not much of 
authenticity in all the l)iograpliical records we have of 
Shinran, •which naturally helped emboldening those men of 
letters. 

As to the delineation of Shini.'an’s character, they have 
not entered into the depths of his religions eoiiseioiisnoss, but 
more or less superficially they seem to be trying to depict 
has human side which made him break a^way from monastic 
ideals. These modern writers seem to forget what a deep 
insight Shinran had into human nature and wliat an ardent 
seeker of the truth of life he was. The one tiring they ha^'e 
significantly failed to understand was Shinran’s attitude towards 
prayer, which with most people is expressive of material 
and ego-centeed desires. He was strongly against this, but 
our modern narrators of his life have ignored or not at all 
understood it. 

These misunderstandings or the failures to rightly interpret 
the motif of Shinran’s inner life vexed the orthodox followers 
of Ms teacMng. A critical review of The Fried and His 
Disdples as to its religious value was published by Professor 
Junpro Takakusu; a heated controversy was raised l)etween 
the author of Humam SUnmn and Rev, Shuntai Ishikawa; 
and lastly the Acting Abbot of the Western Hongwanji, Rev, 
Sonya Otani, himself came to the front to criticise the general 
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tendency of irreligion shown in those literary works. This 
was quite an nnnsnal thing as was noticed hy the editor of 
this magazine in* the last issue in the orthodox circles of the 
Shin sect, 'Ydiieh were hampered in many ways by tradition 
and rigid formalism. 

Among the popular inoTements based on faith, we have 
to mention two outstanding figures, Shiiichi Noyori and 
Minetaro Yamanaka. Noyori is the editor and proprietor of 
a magazine called The Business World (^^0 He was 

sent to prison twice owing to his not strictly legal methods 
of attacking some prominent men of business. While he was 
spending for a second time a hard, lonely, and monotonous life 
in jail, his mind turned to religion, which he had not hitherto 
given much thought. He "was converted into the SLin 
sect. As he was strongly inclined towards a worldly life 
which wa^s to him all in all before he was forced t:) reflect 
soberly on it, the reaction was also strong. When he was 
released from confinement after four years’ forced meditation 
on the value of life, he turned into one of the most ardent 
and energetic pi'opagandists of the faith tinough %vbich his 
dark soul was saved. The more he thought of his past life, 
the darker it grew to him, and the feeling of shame and 
gratitude was intensified all the more for the love of Amida 
who will 3aot reject even such a sinner as he. His magazine 
which had been carried on by his staff wMe he Was in 
prison was now taken up by himself who gave to it a strong 
missionary colouring. Not satisfied with it, he has undertaken 
the publication of two more magazines exclusively devoted to 
the propagation of the Shin faith ; the one goes under the 
name of The World of the Shin and the other The Womeii 
of the Shin Sect. In these he has no monetary considerations 
and frequently issues extra editions composed of authoritative 
articles from the pens of scholars, public men, and orthodox 
Shin followers. He also makes extensive missionary tours all 
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over Japan. He is the chief director of the Society for 
Propagating the Shin Sect which was organised by himself 
for the purpose. His activities are remarkable. 

Of Minetaro Yamanaka, a similar story of conversion is 
told. He saw once also the inside of a penitentiary, where 
faith in Amida was kindled in him. As he has no means to 
support his ideas like the former who is apparently well 
suppHed with funds, his activities are not so brilliant. But 
his faith is just as strong as Noyori's, perhaps even stronger. 
His views are occasionally published in the j>eriodicals, he 
has also a few books devoted to the subject of his conversion, 
one of which is a drama on Shinran. 

There are also other noted writers who have published 
sympathetic views on Shinran : Kdshi Mitsui writes on 
‘‘Shinran as the Japanese who realised the historical life 
of the people Y^u Fujikawa on “Shinran as the only 
religious leader who can maintain his spiritual dignity before 
science ” ; and Tenko Nishida on “ Sliinran as a man who 
truly realised in himself absolute and universal love.’* All 
these three writers have their own mugaiaines to promulgate 
their respective views of Shinran, and they are some of the 
most noteworthy periodical literature published in Japan on 
the Shin sect teaching, the number of such monthlies amount- 
ing to over sixty. 

The above is a rough survey of what may be designated 
as the Shinran revival in the past year, and what was 
remarkable about this was that it had no connection with the 
orthodox and ecclesiastical circles of the Sect, but that it W'as 
essentially popular and non-professional if we could call it 
so. Formerly, religious subjects were almost deliberately 
excluded from general literature, and a few years ago nobody 
would ever have imagined such subjects as Shinran could 
awaken a general interest among the self-styled educated 
classes. Strange indeed it was to see all these dramas. 
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novels, or essays as were mentioned before attracting readers, 
some of them, it is said, went througli over one Hundred edi- 
tions. SncH facts all indicate the direction where the popular 
mind is now mainly tending. 

Besides purely literary works on Shinran, we Iiave also 
had plays and moving pictures of Shinran’s life. Various 
editions, both scholarly and popular, of Sliinran’s complete 
works are being published by different firms. 

When this magazine is out a commemorating festival will 
be going on of the seven hundredth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of The Doclrinej Practise, Faith, and Aitainraent, which 
is Shinran ’s chief work and explains the philosophical founda- 
tion of the Shin sect. The ten branches of the Sect are united 
to celebrate the occasion on a grand scale. This is ]3erhaps 
a most desirable oppoiiunity for the younger generation to 
rise and carry out a sweeping reformation not only in the 
intellectual and moral interpretation of the Shin principles, 
but in the institution itself whose essential reason of existence 
is based on feudalistic tradition. If this could be accomplished, 
the unexpected rising of the Shinran enthusiasm during the 
course of the last year may be of some signification. 

Kooetsu Mino ' 




NOTE 

Tlie frontispiece to tlie present number of The Eastern 
Buddhist is reproduced from tlie oldest portrait of Siiinran 
Shonin in possession of the Western Hongwanji. Tlie painter’s 
name is Sen-amida-bntsn, who was son of Lord Nobuzane 
Fujiwara noted for liis artistic talents. The painter was a 
younger contemporary of the Slaonin and drew tliis portrait 
after Sliinran’s death. It is known as ‘‘Mirror Portrait/’ 
meaning it is a true reflection of the original person. The 
inscription which appears over the portrait is the handwrit- 
ing of Kakunyo Shonin, the third abbot of Ilongwauji, and 
the compiler of The lAfe of Shinran S/min, an English 
translation of wliich is published in this issue of The Eastern 
Buddhist. The passage is taken from the Shishirtge^ “ Psalm 
of the Orthodox Faith/’ by Shinran. It imds : 

** Wiien you think of the Original Yows of Amida Buddha, 

Naturally and instantly, you enter into the confirmation : 

Only let the Tathagata*s name be invoked all the time. 

For this is the way to requite his great love and all-saving vows.’' 
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MANJusiii asked, « My fricnti whence is yonr illness? 
Long you have been unwell. How should you be cured ? ” 
VimaijAKIrti replied: “ Beamse of ignorance, there is 
desire, and thence comes my illness. Because all l)eings 
are ill, I am ill. When their illness diHappears, my 
illness will also disappear. Why ? It was for the sake of 
all beings that the Bodhisattva has long htien on the path 
of birth and death, and since he has thus sutfered himself 
to be there, he shows illness. When beings are rid of their 
illness, the Bodhisattva will also rid of his illness. He is 
like unto the parents of an only child in a good family. 
When the child is sick, its parents are sick ; when it is 
recovered, they are also recovered. So with the Bodhi- 
sattva: he* loves all beings as an only child; when they 
are ill he is ill, and when they are well ho is also well. 

His illness is caused by bis great loving heart.” 

--TUE VIMALAKlllTEmiUyE^A, 
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■ ZEN AS CHINESE INTERPRETATION OF THE. 

: ■ ' DOCTRINE ■ OF ENLIOHTENMENT 

BUDDHISM AS UNDERSTOOD BY ZEN 

T)EFORE I proceed to tlie discussion of tlie main idea of 
this essay, it may not he out of place to make some 
preliminary remarks concerning the attitude of some Zen critics 
and thereby to define the position of Zen in the general body 
of Buddhism. They allege that Zen Buddhism is not Buddhism, 
it is something foreign to the spirit of Buddhism, and that it 
is one of those aberrations which we often see growing up in 
the history of any religion. Zen is thus, according to them, 
an abnormality xirevailing among the people whose thought 
and feeling flow along a channel different from the main 
current of Buddhist thought. Whether this allegation is true 
or not, will be decided, on the one hand, when we understand 
wdiat is really the essence or genuine spirit of Buddhism, and, 
on the other, when we know the exact status of Zen doctrine 
in regard to the ruling ideas of Buddhism as they are accepted 
in the Far East. It may also be desirable to know something 
about the development of religious experience in general. 
We cannot dogmatically assert that Zen is not Buddhism 
just because it looks so different on its surface from what 
some people with a certain set of preconceived notions consider 
Buddhism to be. The statement of my position as regards 
these points will prepare the way to the development of the 
principal thesis. 
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Siiperfemlly there is somethiHg in Zen so sfaiggering, so 
bizarre, and so iincontli, as to fxigliten the pious literary 
followers of the so-called primiti-ve Buddhism. What, for 
instance, would they really make out of such statements as 
follow : In The Sayings of Nansen we read that, 

‘"When T'sui (§), governor of Oh"i District asked the 

Fifth Patriarch of the Zen sect how it was that while he had 
five hundred followers, Hui-neng in preference to all 

others, was singled out to he gwen the orthodox robe of 
feansmission as the Sixth Patriarch, replied the Fifth Patriarch : 
‘ Four hundred and ninety-nine out of my disciples under- 
stand well what Buddhis;n is, except Hui-neng. He is a man 
not to be measured by an ordinary standard. Hence the 
robe of faith was handed over to him.’ On this comments 
Nansen : " In the age of Void there are no words whatever ; 
as soon as the Buddha appears on <:‘arth, -words come into 
existence, hence our clinging to signs . . , , And thus as wo 
now so firmly take hold of words, we limit ourselves in various 
ways. In the Great Way there are absolutely no such 
limitations as ignorance and holiness. Everything that has 
a name thereby limits itself. Therefore, the old master of 
Ohiang-hsi (;^®) declared that "‘it is neither mind, nor 
Buddha, nor a thing.” It was in this way that he wished to 
guide his followers, while these days they vainly endeavour to 
experience the Great Way by hypostatising such an entity as 
mind. If the Way could be mastered in this manner, it would 
be well for them to wait until the appearance of Maitreya 
Buddha [which is said to be at the end of the world] and 
then to awaken the thought of Enlightenment. How could 
such ones ever hope for spiritual freedom? Under the Fifth 
Patriarch, all of his five hundred disciples, except Hui-neng, 
understood Buddhism well. The lay-disciple, Neng, was quite 
unique in this respect, for he did not at all understand 
Buddhism. He understood the Way only and no other thing.* ** 
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These are not veiy extraordinary statements in Zen, but 
to most of the Zen critics they must spell abomination. Biid- 
dliisin is flatly denied, and its knowledge is regarded not to 
be indispensable to the mastery of Zen, the ,Great Way, 
which on the contrary is more or less identified with the 
negation of Buddhism. How is this? 

To answer the cpiestion, the life and spirit of Buddhism 
must be stripped of all its outer casings and appendages 
which hide its original, genuine form. The acorn is so different 
from the oak, but as long as there is a continuation of growth, 
their identity is a logical conclusion. To see really into the 
nature of the acorn is to trace an uninterrupted development 
through its various historical stages. As long as the seed 
remains a seed and means nothing more, there is no life in 
it, it is a finished piece of work and except as an object of 
historical curiosity, it lias no value wdiatever^ in our religious 
experience. In like manner, to determine the nature of Bud- 
dhism we must go along its whole line of development and 
see what are the healthiest and most vital germs in it which 
have brought it to the present state of maturity. When this 
is done, we shall see in what manner Zen is to be i'ecognised 
as one of the various phases of Buddhism and in fact as the 
most essential factor in it. 

To comprehend fully the constitution of any existent 
religion that has a long Hstory, it is advisable to separate 
its founder from Ms teaching, as a determinant factor in the 
course of its development. By this I mean, in the fiirst place, 
that the founder so called had in the beginning no idea of 
teing the founder of £iny religious system wHch would later 
grow up in his name ; in the second that to his disciples, 
wliile he was yet alive, his pemonality was not regarded as 
iudependent of liis teaching, at least as far as they were 
conscious of the fact ; in the third that what was unconsciously 
worMng in their minds as regards the nature of their master’s 
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personality came out in the foreground after lus piissing with 
all the possible intensity that had been latently gaining skength 
within them; and lastly that the personality of the founder 
grew up in his disciples’ minds so ixnverful as to make itself 
the very nucleus of his teaching, that is to say, the latter 
was made to serve as explanation of the meaning of the 
former. It is therefore a groat mistake to think that any 
existent religious system was handed do^vn to posterity by 
its founder as the fully matured product of his mind, and 
therefore tliat what the followers had to do with their religions 
founder and Hs teaching was to embrace both the founder 
and his teaching as sacred heritage — a treasure not to be 
profaned by the content of their individual spiritual experience. 
Eor this view fails to take into consideration what our spiritual 
life is and petrifies religion to its very core. This static 
conservatism, however, is always opposed by a progressive 
party which looks at a religious system from a dynamic point 
of view. And these two forces which are seen conflicting 
against each other in every field of human activity, weave 
out the -history of religion as in other cases. In fact, history 
is the record of these struggles everywhere. But the very 
fact that there are such struggles in religion shows that they 
are here to some purpose and that religion is a living force 
for they gradually bring to light the hidden implications of the 
original faith and enrich it in a manner xmdreamed of in tlie 
beginning. This takes place most illogically not only with 
r^axd to the personality of the founder but with regard to 
his teaching, and the result is an astounding complexity or 
rather confusion which sometimes prevents us from properly 
seeing into the constitution of a living religious system. 

; WMe the founder was still walking among Ms followers 
and disciples, the latter did not distinguish between the j)erson 
of their leader aoid Ms teacMng ; for the teaching was realised 
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in the person and the person was livingly explained in the 
teaching. To embrace the teaching was to follow his steps, 
that is, to believe in him. His presence among them was 
enough to inspire them and comdnce them of jibe truth of 
his teaching. They might not have comprehended it thoroughly, 
bnt his authoritative way of presenting it left in their hearts 
no shadow of doubt as to its truth and eternal value. So 
long as he lived among them and spoke to them, his teaching 
and his person appealed to them as an individual unity. Even 
when they retired into a solitary place and meditated on the. 
truth of his teaching, the image of his person was always 
before his mental eye. 

But things went differently when his stately and inspiring 
personality was no more seen in the flesh. His teaching 
was still there, liis followers could recite it perfectly from 
memory, but its personal connection with the author was 
lost, the living chain which solidly united him and his doctrine 
was for ever broken. When they reflected on the truth of 
the doctrine, they could not help thinking of their teacher 
as a soul far deeper and nobler than themselves. The 
similarities that were recognised as existing in various forms 
between leader and disciple gradually vanished, and as they 
vanished, the other side, that is, that which made him so 
distinctly different from Ms followers came to assert itself all 
the more emphatically and more irresistibly. The result was 
the conviction that he must have come f mm quite a unique 
spiritual source. The process of deification thus constantly 
■went on until, some centuries after the death of the Master, 
he bearme a direct manifestation of the Supreme Being himself, 
in fact, he was the Highest One in the flesh, in him there 
was a divine humanity in perfect realisation. He was Son 
of God or the Buddha and the Redeemer of the world. He 
will then be considered by himself independently of Ms 
teaching; he will occupy the centre of interest in the eyes 
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of liis follo^\’er3. The teaching is of course important, but 
mainlj as having come from the inontli of sncli an exalted 
spirit, <aBd not necessarily as containing the truth of Enlight- 
enment. Indeed, the teaching is to be interpreted in the 
light of the teacher's divine personality. The latter now 
predominates over the whole system, he is the centre whence 
radiate the r^bys of Enlightenment, salvation is odIv possible 
in believing in him as saviour. 

Around this personality or this di\ine nature there will 
now grow various systems of philosophy essentially based on 
his own teaching, but more or less modified according to the 
spiritual experiences of the disciples. This would perhaps 
never have taken place if the pei'soiiality of the founder were 
not such as to stir up the deep religious feelings in the hearts 
of his followers ; which is to say, what most attracted the 
latter to the teaching vvas not primarily the teachiiig Itself 
but that which gave life to it, and without ^vhich it wmild 
never have been what it was. We are not always convinced 
of the truth of a statement because it is so logically advanced, 
but mainly because there is an inspiring life-impulse nmiiing 
through it. We are fimt struck with it and later try to 
verify its truth. The understanding is needed, but this alone 
will nevei^ move ixs to risk the fate of our souls. 

One of the greatest religious souls in Japan once confessed, 
I do not care whether I go to hell or anywhere, l.>ut because 
my old master taught me to invoke the name of the Buddha, I 
practise the teaching.” This is not a blind acceptance of the 
master, in whom there was something deeply appealing to 
one’s soul, and the disciple embraced this something with 
his whole being. Mere logic never moves us; there must 
be something transcending the intellect. When Paul insisted 
that I'if Christ he not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet 
in, your sins,” he was not appealing to our logical idea of 
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tilings, blit to oiir spiritual yearnings* It did not matter 
wlietlier tilings existed as facts of chronological history or not, 
the vital concern of ours was the fulfilment of our inmost 
aspirations ; even so-called objective facts could be so moulded 
as to yield the best result to the requirements of our spiritual 
life. The personality of the founder of any religious system 
that has survived through centuries of growth must Imve had 
all the (pialities that fully meet such spiritual requirements. 
As soon as the person and his teaching are separated after 
his own passing in the religious consciousness of his followers, 
if lie was sufficiently great, he will at once oceupj^ the centre 
of their spiritual interest and all his teachings will be made 
to explain this fact in various ways. 

To shite it more concretely, how much of Christianity 
as we have it to-day is the teaching of Christ himself? and 
how much of it is the coiitribution of Paul, John, Peter, 
Augustine, and even Aristotle? The magnificent structure of 
Christian dogmatics is the work of Christian faith as has 
been experienced successively by its leader’s, it is not the 
work of one x^i’son, even of Christ. For dogmatics is not 
necessarily ahvays concerned with historical facts which are 
rather secondary in importance compared with the religions 
truth of Christianity: the latter is what ought to be rather 
than what is or what was. It aims at the establishment of 
what is universally valid, which is not to be jeo]iardised by 
the fact or non-fact of historical elements, as is maintained 
by some of the modern exponents of Christian dogmatics. 
Whether Christ really claimed to be the Messiah or not is 
a great historical discussion still unsettled among Christian 
theologians. Some say that it does not make any diflerence 
as far as Christian faith is concerned whether or not Christ 
claimed to be the Messiah. In spite of all such theological 
difficulties, Clirist is the centre of Christianity, The Christian 
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edifice is built around the person of Jesin. Buddhists maj 
accept some of his teachings and sympathise with the content 
of his religions experience, but so long as they do not cherish 
any faith in Jesus as ‘‘ Christ ’’ or Lord, they are not Christians* 
Christianity is therefore constituted not only with the teaching 
of Jesus himself but with all the dogmatical and specnlatiye 
interpretations concerning the personality of Jesus and his 
doctrine that have accumulated ever since the death of the 
founder. In other words, Christ did not found the religious 
system fenown by his name, but he was made its founder 
by his followers. If he were still among them, it is highly 
improbable that he would sanction all the theories, beliefs, 
and practices, which are now imposed upon self-styled Christians. 
If he were asked whether their learned dogmatics were his 
religion, he might not know how to answer. He would in 
all likelihood profess complete ignorance of all the philosopliical 
subtleties of Christian theology of the present day. But from 
the modern Christians’ point of view they will most definitely 
fissure us that tlieir religion is to be referred to a. unitary 
starting point and to an original basic chaimcter,” which is 
Jesus as Christ and that whatever manifold constructi<.)ns 
and transformations that were experienced in the body of their 
religion did not interfere with their specific Chrisirfaith. They 
are Christians just as much as the brethren of their primitive 
community were; for there is an historical continuation of 
the same faith all along its growth and development which 
is its inner necessity. To regard the form of culture of a 
particular time as something sacred and to be transmitted 
for ever as such is to suppress our spiritual yearnings after 
eternal validity. This I believe is the position taken up by 
progressive modern Christians. 

; How about progressive modern Buddhists then in regard 
to their attitude towards Buddhist faith constituting the essence 
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of /Buddhism? Let us first see'wliat is Buddhism andlioW' 
Buddhism came into existence in India. 

It is not quite in accordance with the Hie and teaching 
of the Buddha to regard Buddhism as a system of reHgious 
doctrines and practices established by the Buddha liimself ; 
for it is more than that, and comprises, as its most important 
constituent elements, all the experiences and speculations of 
the Buddha’s followers concerning the personality of their 
Master and his relations to his own doctrine. Buddhism did 
not come out of the Buddha’s mind fully armed, as did 
Minerva from Jupiter. The theory of a perfect Buddhism 
from the beginning is the static view of it, and cuts it short 
from its continuous and never-ceasing growth. Our religious 
experience transcends the limitations of time, and its ever- 
expanding content requires a more vital form which will grow 
witliout doing violence to itself. Inasmuch as Buddhism is 
a living religion and not an historical mummy stuffed with 
dead and functionless materials, it must be able to absorb 
and assimilate all that is helpful to its growth. This is the 
most natural thing for any organism endowed with life. And 
this life may be traceable under divergent forms and construc- 
tions. 

xlccording to schohii'S of Pali Buddhism and of the Agama 
literature, all that the Buddha taught seems to be summed 
up by the Fourfold Noble Truth, the Twelve Chains of Causation, 
the Eightfold Path of Kighteous Living, and the doctrine of 
Non-ego and Nirvana. If this was the case, what we call 
primitive Buddhism was quite a simple affair as long as our 
consideration was limited to its doctrinal aspect. There was 
nothing very promising in these doctrines that would even- 
tually build up a magnificent structure to be known as 
Buddhism comprising both the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
When we wish to understand Buddhism thoroughly, however, 
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we must dive deep into its bottom where lies its living spirit* 
Those that are satisfied with a superficial view of its dogmatical 
aspect are apt to let go the spirit which will truly explain 
the inner life of Buddhism. To some of the Buddha’s immediate 
disciples the deeper things in his teaching failed to appeal, 
or they were not conscious of the real spiritual forces which 
moved them towards their Master. We must look underneath 
if want to come in contact with the ever-growing life-impetus 
of Buddhism. However great the Buddha -was, he could not 
convert a jackal into a lion, nor could a jackal comprehend 
the Buddha above his beastly nature. As the later Buddhists 
state, a Buddha alone understands another Buddha ; wlieii 
om* subjecti^e life is not raised to the same level as the 
Buddha’s, many things that go to make up lus inner life es- 
cape us ; we cannot live in any other world than our own. 
Therefore, if the primitive Buddhists read so much into the 
life of their Master as is recorded in their writings, and no 
more, this does not prove that everything luelonging to the 
Buddha has thereby been exhausted. There were prol)ably 
other Buddhists who penetrated deeper into his life, as their 
own inner consciousness had a richer content. The history 
of religion thus becomes the histoiy of oxtr own spiritual 
unfolding. Buddhism must be conceived Ixiologically, so to 
speak, and not mechanically. When we take this attitude, 
even the doctrine of the Fourfold Noble Truth becomes pregnant 
with yet deeper truths. 

The Buddha was not a metaphysician and naturally 
avoided discussing such subjecte as were strictly theoretical and 
had no practical bearing on the attainment of Nirvana. He 
might have had his own views on those philosophical probleuis 
f that at the time engaged Indian minds. But like other 
' religious leaders his chief interest \vas in the practical result 
of Speculation and not in speculation as such. He was too 
busy iiy kyiujg to 'get rid of the |x>isoii<mB arrow that had 
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pierced tlie flesli, lie liad no desire to inquire into the history, 
object, and constitution of the arrow; for life was too short 
for that. He thus took the world as it was, that is, he interpreted 
it as it ap|ieared to his religious insight and according to Ms 
own valuation. He did not intend to go any further. He 
called his way of looking at the world and life Pharma, a 
very comprehensive and flexible term, though it was not 
a term first used by the Buddha ; for it had been in 
vogue some time prior to him mainly in the sense of 
ritual and law, but the Buddha gave it a deeper spiritual 
signification. 

That the Buddha was practical and not metaphysical, 
may be seen from the criticism which was hurled at him by 
his opponents : As Gautama is always found alone sitting 

ill an empty room, he has lost his wisdojii. . . . Even Silripiitra 
. ivho is the wisest and best disciple of his is like a babe, so stupid 
and without eloquence.’’ Here however lies the seed of a 
future development. If the Buddha were given up to theorising, 
his teaching could never be expected to grow. Speculation 
may be deep and subtle, but if it has no spiritual life in it, 
its jiossibilities are soon exhausted. The Diiarma was ever 
maturing, because it was mysteriously creative. 

The Buddha evidently had quite a pragmatic conception 
of the intellect and left many philosophical problems unsolved 
as unnecessary for the attainment of the final goal of life. 
Hiis was quite natural with him. While he w'as still alive 
among his disciples, he wtis the living illustration of all that 
was implied in his doctrine. The Dharma was manifest in 
him in all its vital fispects, and there was no need to indulge 
in idle speculation as to the ultimate meaning of such concepts 
as Dharma, Nirvana, Ego, Karma, Enlightenanent, etc. The 
Buddha’s personality was the key to the solution of all these. 
The disciples were not fully aware of the significance of this 
fact. When they thought they understood the Dliarma, they 
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did not know that this understanding was really taking refuge 
in the Buddha* His presence somehow had a pacifying and 
satisfying eflfect on whatever spiritual anguish they had; they 
felt as if they were securely embraced in the arms of a loving, 
consoling mother; to them the Buddha was really such. 
Therefore, they had no need to press the Buddha very hard 
to enlighten them on many of the philosophical problems 
that they might have grown conscious of. They were easily 
reconciled in this respect to the Buddha’s unwillingness to 
take them into the heart of metaphysics. But at the same 
time this left much room for the later Buddhists to deA^elop 
their own theories not only as tO‘the teaching of the Buddha 
but as to its relation to his personality. 

After the Buddha’s entrance into Nirvana, the disciples 
lost their World-Light through which they had such an il- 
luminating view of things. The Dharma was there and in it 
they tried to see the Buddlm as they were instructed by him, 
but it had no enlivening efiect on them as before ; the moral 
precepts consisting of many rules were regularly observed in 
the Brotherhood, but the authoritativeness of these regulations 
■was missed somehow. They retired into a quietude and medi- 
tated on the teaching of the Master, but the meditation was not 
quite so life-giving and satisfying because they were ever as- 
sailed by doubts, and, as a natural consequence, their intellectual 
activities w^ere resumed. Everything was now to be explained 
to the full extent of the reasoning faculty. The metaphysician 
began to assert himself against the simple-hearted devotion 
of the disciple. What was accepted as an authoritative in- 
junction from the mouth of the Buddha, was to be examined 
as a subject philosophical discussion. Two factions were 
ready to divide the field with each other, and radicalism was 
opposed to conservatism, and between the two wings there 
were aiTanged, schools of various tendencies. The Sthaviras 
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were pitted against tlie MaMsaiigliikas, wiih twenty or more 
different scIkxJs representing various grades of diversity. 

We cannot, however, exclude from the bodj^ of Buddhism all 
the divergent views on the Buddha and his teaching as some- 
thing foreign and not belonging to the constituent elements of 
Buddhism. For these views are exactly what support the frame 
of Buddhism, and without them the frame itself will be a non- 
entity altogetlier. The error with most critics of an,y existent 
religion with a long history of development is to conceive it 
as a completed system wdiich is to be accepted as such, rvhile the 
fact is tlrat anything organic and spiritual — and we consider 
religion sucli^ — has no geometrical outline wlii<3h can be traced on 
paper by ruler and compass. It refuses to be objectively defined, 
for this will be setting a limit to the growth of its spirit. Thus 
to know” what Buddhism is will be to get into the life of Bud* 
dhism and to understand it from the inside as it imfolcls itself 
objectively in history. Therefore, the definition of Buddhism 
must be that of tlie life-force wdiich carries foiivard a spiritual 
movement called Buddhism. All these doctrines, controversies, 
constructions, and interpretations that were offered after the Bud- 
dha’s death as regards his person, life, and teaching were wdiat 
essentially constituted the life of Indian Buddhism, and without 
these there could be no spiritual activity to be knownas Buddhism. 

As I said above, there was, along with the development 
of Buddhist dogmatics, a strong desire among the Buddha’s^ 
follow'ers to speculate on the nature of his personality. They 
had no power to check the constant and insistent cry of this 
desire brimming in their inmost hearts. What moved them 
most in the whole life of the Buddha wms his Enlightenment 
and Nirvana and consequently his birth and its preceding 

* For a more or less detailed account of the various Buddhist schools 
that came up within a few centuries after the Buddha, see Vasumitra’s 
Smnayabhedo-paracam-cakra^ M ^ ^ ®m fiw- Professor Suisai Funahashi 
recently published an excellent commentary on this book. 
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conditions. EnligMenment was the essence of Budclhahood, 
and when one iiiiderstands it, one knows the whole secret of 
the Buddha’s suiDerhuman natee, and with it the riddle of 
life and the world. In his enlightened mind there must liave 
been many things which the Buddha did not divulge to his 
disciples. When he refused to answer metaphysical questions, 
it was not because he did not solve them for himself, but because 
the minds of the questioners were not developed enough to 
comprehend the full implication of them. The disciples who 
had no living Master now were naturally quite anxious to 
solve the problems by themselves if they could. Tliey were 
never tired to exhaust their intellectual ingenuity on them. 
Various theories were then advanced, and Buddhism ceased 
to be merely the teaching of the Buddha, for it came jilso to be 
a reflection of something eternally valid. It ceased to he a 
thing merely historical, but a system ever living, growing, and 
energy-imparting. Various Mahayana Sutras and Sastras were 
produced to develop various aspects of the content of Enlighten- 
ment as realised by the Buddha. Some of them were spec- 
ulative, others mystical, and still others ethical and practica L 
Next to the theory of Enlightenment, Nirvana as the ideal 
of Buddhist life engaged the serious attention of Buddhist 
philosophers. Was it an annihilation of existence, or that of 
passions and desire.s, or the dispelling of ignorance, or a state 
of egolessness ? Did the Buddha really enter int3 a state of 
utter extinction leaving all sentient beings to their own fate ? 
Did the love he showed to his followers vanish with his 
passing? Would he not come back among them in-order to 
guide them, to enlighten them, to listen to their spiritual 
anguish? The value of such a grand personality as the Buddha 
could not perish with his physical existence, it ought to remain 
wiih us for ever as a thing of eternal validity. How could 
this nation be reconciled with the annihilation theory of Nirvana, 
so prevalent among the persomd disciples of the Buddha ? 
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When history conflicts with our idea of value, can it not be 
interpreted to the satisfaction of our religious yearnings? 
What is the objective authority of facts '' if not supported 
by an inwardly grounded authority? Varieties of interpretation 
are then set forth in the Mahayana tests as to the implication 
of Nirvana and other cognate conceptions to be found in the 
original” teaching of the Buddha. 

What is the relationship between Enlightenment and 
Nirvana ? How did Buddhists come to realise Arhatship ? 
What convinced them of their attainment? Is the Enlighten- 
ment of an Aihat the same as that of the Buddha? To 
answer these questions and many others in close connection 
with them was the task imposed upon various schools of 
Hinayana and Maliayana Buddhism. While they quarreled 
much, they never forgot that they were all Buddhists and 
whatever interpretations they gave to these problems they were 
faithful to their Buddhist experience. They were firmly at- 
tached to the founder of their religion and only wished to get 
thoroughly intimate with the faith and teaching as were first 
promulgated by the Buddha. Some of them were naturally 
more conservative and washed to submit to the orthodox and 
traditional way of understanding the Dharina; bub there were 
others as in every field of human life, whose inner esj>erienoe 
meant more to them, and to harmonise this with the traditional 
authority they resorted to metaphysics to its fullest extent. 
Their efibrts, there is no doubt, avere honest and sincere, and 
when they thought they solved the difficulties or contradictions 
the}!^ were satisfied inwardly as well as intellectually. In fact 
they liad no other means of egress from the spiritual 
in which they found themselves through the natural and inevi- 
table growth of their inmost life. This was the way Buddhism 
had to develop if it ever had in it any life to grow. 

There was one great original idea in the teaching of 
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the Buddha which proved fruitful in its later developmeot in 
connection with his Enlightenment and Nirvana. I mean by 
this the doctrine of non-Atman which denies the existence of 
an ego-substance in our psychic life. When the notion of 
Atman was ruling Indian minds, it was a bold announcement 
on the part of the Buddha ty regard it as the source of 
ignorance and transmigration. The theory of origination which 
seems to make up the foundation of the Buddha’s teaching 
is thus finally resolved into the finding of a mischievous 
‘‘ designer ” which works behind all our spiritual restlessness. 
Whatever interpretation was given to the doctrine of non- 
Atman in the early days of Buddhism, the idea came to be 
extended over to things inanimate as well. Not only there 
was no ego-substance in our mental life, but there was no 
ego in the physical world, which meant that we could not 
separate in reality acting ‘from actor, force from mass, or 
life from its manifestations. As far as thinking goes, can 
establish these two pairs of conception as limiting each other, 
but in the actuality of things they must all be one, as we 
cannot impose our logical way of thinking upon realitj^ in its 
concreteness. When we transfer this separation from thought to 
reality, we encounter many difificulties not only intellectual 
but moral and spiritual, from which we sufler an unspeakable 
anguish later on. Tliis was felt by the Buddha, and he 
called this mixing up ignorance. The Mahayana doctrine 
of Sunyata was a natural conclusion. But I need not make 
any remark here that the Sunyata theory is not nihilism or 
acosmism, but that it has its positive background which 
sustains it and gives life to it. 

It was quite logical for Buddhists to endeavour to find 
a philosophical explanation of Enlightenment and Nirvana in 
the theory of non-Atman or Sunyata to the best of their 
inteUectual power and in the light of their spiritual experience. 
They finally found out that Enlightenment was not a thing 
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especially belonging to the Buddha himself, but that each 
one of us could attain it if he got rid of ignorance by under- 
standing the doalistic conception of life and the world; they 
further concluded that Nirvana was not vanishing into a state 
of absolute non-eNisience which was an impossibility as long 
as we had to reckon with the actual facts of life, and that 
Nirvana in its ultimate signification was an aflSrmation— an 
affirmation beyond opposites of all kinds. This metax:)hysical 
understanding of the fundamental p>roblern of Buddhism marks 
the features of the Mahayana. 

Almost all Buddhist scholars in Ja^oan agree that all these 
characteristic ideas of the Mahayana are systematically trace- 
able in the Hinayana Kterature, and that all the reconstructions 
and transformations which the Mahayanisis are sux)p03ed to 
have xMit on the original form of Buddliism are really nothing 
but an unbroken continuation of one original Buddhisb B^oirit 
and life, and further that even the so-called x)rimitive Buddhism 
as is expounded in the Pali canons and in the Agama texts of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, is also the result of an elaboration on the 
jrart of the earlier followers of the Buddha. If Mahayana is 
not Buddhism pro^Der, neither is Hinayana, for the historical 
reason tliat neither of them represents the teaching of the 
Buddha as it was x)reaehecl by the Master himself. Unless 
one limits the use of the term Buddhism very narrowly and 
only to a certain form of it, no one can very well refuse to 
include lx)th Mahayana and Hinayana.in the same denomination. 
And, in my opinion, it is irroper, considering the organic 
relation between system and experience, that the term Bud- 
dhism should be used in a broad, comprehensive, and inward 
sense. 

This is not the i)laee to enter into the details of organic 
relationship existing between the Hinayana and the Mahayana ; 
for the object of this introduction is to delineate the course of 
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development as traversed by Zen Baddhism betore it lias 
reached the j)res9nt form. Harag outlined my position \vitli 
regard to the definition of Buddlnsm and Maliayana in general 
as a manifestation of Biiddliisb life and tlionglit, the next step 
will be to see where lies the source of Zen and Iiow it is 
one of the legitimate successors and transmitters of the Bud- 
dhist spirit. 

ZEN AND ENLIOIITENMENT 

The origin of Zen is to be soiighb in Supreme Perfect 
Enlightenment {amdtcmi-samynk-samhoi^^^^^ attained by the 
Buddha while he was sitting under the Bodhi-tree. If this 
Enlightenment was of no value to the development of Buddhism, 
Zen then had nothing to do with Buddhism, it was altogether 
another thing created by the genius of Bodhi-'Dharnia who 
visited China early in the sixth century. But if Enliglitenment 
was the raison d’etre of Buddhism, tliat is to sa}^, if Buddhism 
wirs an edifice erected on the solid basis of this Enlightenment, 
realised by the Buddha, Zen was the central pillar wdxich 
supported the entire structure, it composed tlie direct line of 
continuation drawn out fi.'om the content of the Buddha’s 
illuinined mind. Traditionally, Zen is considered to liave lieen 
transmitted by the Buddha to his foremost disciple, Maha- 
kfisyapa, when the Buddha held out a bunch of flowers to 
ins congregation, the meaning of which was at once grasped 
by Mahakasyapa who quietly smiled at him. The historicity 
of this incident is justly criticised, but knowing the value of 
Enlightenment we cannot ascribe the authority of Zen just 
to such an episode as this. Zen was in fact handed over 
not only to Mahakasyapa but to all beings who will follow 
the steps of the Buddha, the Enlightened One. 

Like a true Indian the Buddha’s idea of ascetic meditation 
was to attain Virnoksha (or simply Moksha, deliverance) from 
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tbe bondage of birth and death. There were seTeral ways open 
to him to reach the goal. According to the Brahman philosophers 
of those daj^ the great fruit of deliverance could be matured 
by embracing the religions truth, or by practising asceticism or 
chastity, or by learning, or by freeing oneself from passions. 
Each in its way was an excellent means, and if they were 
practised severally or all together, they might result in emancipa- 
tion of some kind. But the philosophers talked about methods 
and did not give one any trustworthy information concerning 
their actual spiritual experience, and rvhat the Buddha wished 
■was this self-realisation, a personal experience, an actual in- 
sight into truth, and not mere discoursing about methods, or 
pla^dng witli concepts. He detested all philosophical reason- 
ings which he called drishii or darsana : for they would lead 
him nowhere, bring him no practical result in his spiritual 
life. He was never satisfied until he inwardly realised the 
Bodlii as the trutli iioinediately presented to his transcendental 
conscdousness and wliose absolute nature was so inner, so self- 
convincing as he liad no doubt whatever in regard to its 
universal validity. The content of this Enlightenment was 
explained by the Buddha as the Dh*arma whicli was to te 
directly perceived beyonc! limits of time {aTcaKka\ 

to bo personally experienced and altogether 

X^ersuasive {opmayiha). This meant that the Dliarma was to 
be intuited and not to be analytically reached by concepts. 
The reason why the Buddha so frequently refused to answer 
3 nehqJiy sical problems was partly due to his conviction that 
the ultimate truth was to be realised in oneself through one’s 
own eflbrts; for all that could be gained through discursive 
understanding was the surface of things and not things them- 
selves ; concexotual knowledge never gave full satisfaction to 
one’s religions yearning. The attainment of the Bodhi could 
not be the accumulation of dialectical subtleties. And this is 
the x)osition taken up by Zen Buddhism as regards -what it 
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considers final reality. Zen in this respect faitlifiilly follows 
the injunction of the Master. 

While the ideal of Arliatship was no doubt the entering 
into Nirvana that leaves nothing behind [cmupadlnseslio), it did 
not ignore the significance of Enlightanment, no, it could not- 
do so very well without endangering its own reason of existence. 
Foi* Nirvana was nothing else in its essence than Enlighten- 
ment, the content w^as identical in either case. Enlightenment 
was Nirvana reached while yet in the flesh, and no Nirvana 
was ever possible without obtaining an Enlightenment. The 
latter may have a more intellectual note in it than the former, 
which is a psychological state realised through Enlightenment. 
Bodhi is spoken of in the so-called primitive Buddhism Just 
as much as Nirvana. So long as ymssions were not subdued, 
jmd the mind still remained enslmouded in ignorance, no 
Buddhist could ever dream of obtaining a moksha (deliverance) 
which is Nirvana, and this deliverance from ignorance and 
passions w^as the work of Enlightenment. Generally, Nirvana 
is understood in its negative aspect as the total extinction of 
everything, body and soul, but in the actuality of life no such 
negativist conception could ever prevail, and the Buddha never 
ineaiit Nirvana to be so interpreted. If there w^ere nothing 
ajSBrmative in Nirvana, the Mahayanists could never have 
evolved the positive conception of it later on. Though the 
immediate disciples of the Buddha were not conscious of this, 
there was alw^ays the thought of Enlightenment implied in it. 
Enlightenment attained by the Buddha after a week’s medi- 
tation under the Bodhi-tree could not be of no consequence to 
his Arhat-disciples, however negatively the latter tended to 
appty this principle to the attainment of their life-object. 

The true significance of Enlightenment was eflectively 
brought out by the Mahayanists not only in its intellectual 
implications but in its moral and reHgious bearings. The re- 
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salt was the conception of BodhisafctvasMp in contradistinction 
to ArhatsHp, the ideal of their rival school. The Arhat and 
the Bodhisattva are essentially the same. But the Mahayanists, 
perceiving a deeper sense in Enlightenment as the most 
important constituent element in the attainment of the final 
goal of Buddhism, which is spiritual freedom, did not wish 
to confine its operation in oneself, but wanted to see it realised 
in every being sentient and even non-sentient. Not only was 
this their subjective yearning, but there was an objective basis 
on which the yearning could be justified and reahsed. It was 
the presence in every individual of a faculty designated by the 
Mahayanists as PrqjM. This w'as the principle that made 
Enlightenment possible in us as well as in the Buddha. 
Without Prajna there could be no Enlightenment, which was 
the highest spiritual power in our possession. The intellect 
or what is ordinarily known by Buddhist scholars as Vi/jndnn, 
was relative in its activity, and could not comprehend the 
ultimate truth which is Enlightenment. The ultimate truth 
was what lifted us above the dualism of matter and spirit, of 
ignorance and wisdom, of passion and non-attachment. Enlight- 
enment consisted in personally realising the truth, ultimate 
and absolute and capable of affirmation. Thus we are all 
Bodhisattvas now, beings of Enlightenment, if not in actuality, 
then potentially. Bodhi-sattvas are also Brajna-sattvas, as we 
are universally endowed with Prajiia, which, when fully and 
kuly operating, will realise in us Enlightenment, and intellec- 
tually (in its highest sense) lift us above appearances. 

If by virtue of Enlightenment Gautama was transformed 
into the Buddha, and then if all beings are endowed with 
Prajna and capable of Enlightenment, that is, if they are thus 
Bodliisattvas, the logical conclusion will be that Bodhisattvas are 
all Buddhas, or destined to be Buddhas as soon as sufficient 
conditions obtain. Hence the Mahayana doctrine that all beings, 
sentient or non-sentient, are endowed with Buddha-nature, 
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md that our minds are the Biiddha-mind and our bodies 
are the Baddha~body- The Buddha before his Enlightenment 
was an ordinary mortal, and we, ordinary mortals, will 
Buddhas the moment oiu* mental eye opens to Enlightenment. 
In this do we not see plainly the most natural and most 
logical coarse of things leading up to the main teaching of 
Zen as it later develojped in China and Japan ? 

How intensely and extensively the concept of Enlighten- 
ment influenced the development of Mahayana Buddhism may 
be seen in the composition of the Saddharmapmidarika, which 
is really the Mahayana protest against the Hinayana concep- 
tion of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. According to the latter, 
the Buddha attained it at Gaya while meditating under the 
BodH-tree ; for they regarded the Buddha as a mortal being 
like themselves, subject to historical and psychological condi- 
tions. But the Malmyanists could not be satisfied with such 
a realistic comiuou-sense interpretation of the personality of the 
Buddha, they saw something in it which \vent deep into their 
hearts and wanted to come in immediate touch with it. What 
they sought was finally given, and they found that the idea 
of the Buddha’s being a common soul was a delusion, that 
the Tathagata aiTived in Iiis Supreme Perfect Enlightenment 
‘‘ many Imndred thousand myriads of kotis of icons ago and 
that all those historical ‘‘ facts ” in his life which are recorded 
in the Agama literature are his “ skilful devices ’’ to lead 
creatures to full ripeness and go in the Buddha Way. In other 
words, this means tlrat Enlightenment is the absolute reason 
of the* universe and the essence of Buddhahood, and therefore 
tlrat to obtain Enlightenment is to realise in one’s inner con- 
sciousness the ultimate truth of the world which for ever is. 
While the Pundarika emphasises the Buddha-aspect of Enlight- 
enment, Zen directs its attention mainly to the Enlightenment- 
aspect of Buddhahood. When this latter aspect is considered 
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intellectually, we liave the pliilosoiihy of Buddhist dogmatics 
which is studied by scholars of the Tendai, Kegon,, Hosso, and 
other schools. Zen approaches it from the practical side of 
life, that is, to work out Enlightenment in life itself. 

I! the idea of Enlightenment played such an important 
role in the deTelopment of Mahayana Buddhism, what is the 
content of it ? Can -we describe it in an intelligible manner 
so that our analytical intellect could grasp it and make it an 
object of thought? The Fourfold Noble Truth wns not the 
content of Enlightenment, nor were the Twelve Chains of 
Causation, nor the Eightfold Eighteous Path. The truth flashed 
through the Buddha’s consciousness ^vas not such a thought 
capable of discursive unfolding. When lie exclaimed: 

** Throiigh birth and rebirth’s endless round. 

Seeking in vain, I hastened on. 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery ! — birth incessantly ! 

0 builder ! I’ve discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild ! 

Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies ! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire ! ” 

he must have grasped something much deeper than mere 
dialectics. There must have been something most fundamental 
and ultimate wdiicli at once set all his doubts at rest, not only 
intellectual doubts but spiritual anguish. Indeed, forty-nine 
years of his active life after Enlightenment were commentaries 
on it, and yet they did not exhaust its content; nor did all 
the later speculations of Nagarjiina, Asvaghosha, and Tasu- 
bhandu, and Asanga explain it away. In the LcmMvatdra 
therefore the author makes the Buddha confess that since his 
Enlightenment till his passing into Nirvana lie uttered not a 
word. 
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Therefore, again, with all his memory and learning, 
Ananda could not reach the Ixittom of the Buddha’s wisdom, 
while the latter was still alive. According to tradition, 
Ananda’s attainment to Arhatship hook place at the time of the 
First Convocation, in which lie w^as not allowed to take part 
in spite of his twenty-five yeiirs’ attendance upon the Buddha. 
Grieving over the fact, he spent the whole night perambulating 
in an open square and when he was about to lay himself down 
on a couch all exhausted, he all of a sudden came to realise 
the truth of Buddhism, wdiich with all his knowledge and 
understanding had escaped him all those years. 

What does this mean Arhatship is evidently not a matter 
of scholarship ; it is something realised in the twinkling of an 
eye after a long arduous application to the matter. The pre- 
paratory course may occupy a long stretch of time, but the 
crisis breaks out at a point instantaneously, and one is an 
Arhat, or a Bodhisattva, or even a Buddha. The content of 
En%htenment must be quite simple in nature and yet tremen- 
dous in eJffect. That is to say, intellectually, it must transcend 
all the complications involved in an epistemological exposition 
of it; and psychologically, it must be the reconstruction of 
one’s entire personality. Such a fundamental fact naturally 
evades description, and can he grasped only by an act of in- 
tuition. It is really the Dharma in its highest sense. If by 
the stirring of one thought Iterance came into our life, tlie 
awakening of another thought must put a stop to Ignorance 
and bring out Enlightenment. No further explanation of the 
Dharma is possible, hence an appeal to via negativa. And 
this has reached its cHmax in the Sunyata philosophy of 
Nagarjuna, which is based upon the teaching of the Prajiia- 
paramita literature of Buddhism. 

So we see that Enlightenment is not the outcome of an 
intellectual process in which one idea follows another in sequence 
finally to terminate in conclusion or judgment. There is neither 
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process nor Judgment in Enliglatenment, it is something more 
fundamental, soinething which makes a judgment possible, 
and without which no form of judgment can take *|)lace. In 
Judgment there are a subject and a predicate ; in Enlightenment 
subject is predicate, and predicate is subject ; they are here 
merged as one, but not as one of which something can be 
stated, blit as one from which arises judgment. We cannot 
go beyond this al)Solute oneness ; all the intellectual operations 
stop here ; when they endeavour to go on further, they draw 
a circle in which they for ever repeat theii}selv.\s. This is 
the wall against ivhich all philosophies have beaten in vain. 
This is an intellectual terra incognita, where prevails the 
principle, “ Credo quia absiirdum est,” (I believe because it is 
irrational). This region of darkness, however, gives up its 
secrets when attacked by the will, by the force of one’s entire 
personalit3^ Enlightenment is tlie illuminating of this dark 
region, when the whole thing is seen at one glance, and all 
the intellectual inquiries find here their rationale. Hitherb 
one may have been intellectuallj onvinced of the truth of a 
certain proposition, but somehow it has not yet entered into 
his life, the truth still lacks ultimate confirmation, and he 
cannot help feeling a vague sense of indeterminateness and 
uneasiness. Enlightenment now comes upon him in a mysterious 
way without any xorevious announcement, and all is settled 
with him, he is an Arhat or even a Buddha. The dragon 
has got its eyes dotted, and it is no more a lifeless image painted 
on a canvas, but winds and rains are its willing servants now. 

When Sariputra saw ASvajit, he noticed how composed 
the latter was, with all his organs of sense well controlled 
and how clear and bright the colour of his skin was. Saripiitra 
could not help asking him who was his teacher and what doctrine 
he taught. To this Asvajit replied : *‘The gi-eat Sakyamuni, the 
Blessed One, is my teacher and his doctrine in substance is this: 
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“ The Buddha hath the cause told 
Of all things springiug from a cause; 

And also how things cease to be — 

‘ Tis this the Mighty Monk proclaims.” 

It is said that on hearing this exi^osition of the Dharma, 
tliere arose in the mind of Saripntra a clear and distinct 
perception of tlie Dharaia that whatever is subject to origina,tion 
is subject also to cessation. Saripntra then attained to the 
deathless, sorrowless state, lost sight of and neglected for many 
myriads of kalpas. 

The point to which I wish to call attention here is this ; 
Is there anything intellectually remarkable or brilliant or 
original in this stanza that has miraculously awakened Sfiriputra 
from his habitually cherished way of thinking? As far as 
the Baddha's Dharma (Doctrine) was concerned, tliere was 
not much of anything in these four lines. It is said that tlio}’* 
are the substance of the Dharma ; if so, the Dharma may be 
said to be rather devoid of substance, and how could Sariputra 
ever find here a truth deep enough to turn him avray from the 
old rut? The stanza which is noted for having achieved the 
conversion of not only Saripntra but Maudgalyayana, has 
really nothing characteristic of Biiddliist thought, strong enough 
to produce such a gTeat result. The reason for this, therefore, 
must be sought somewhere else, that is, not in the objective 
truth contained in the stanza, but in the subjective condition 
of the one to whose ears it chanced to fall. It vas in the 
mind of Sariputra that opened up to a clear and distinct 
understanding of the Dharma, that is to say, the Dharma was 
revealed in him as something growing out of himself and not 
as an external truth poured into him. In |a sense the Dharma 
was created by his mind when it was ready just at the 
moment when Asvajit’s stanza was uttered. He was not a 
mere passive receptacle into which something not native to 
his Self was poured. The hearing of the stanza gave him 
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an opportunitj. to experience tlie . supreme moment. ^ If Sari- 
putm’s understanding was intellectual and discursive, liis 
dialogue witii Ananda later on could not take place in tlie 
way it did. In the Sam^mtta-Nikaja, iii, 235f, Ave read: 

Ananda saw Saripntra coming afar off, and lie said to him; “Serene 
and pure and radiant is your face, Brother Saripntra 1 In what mood has 
Saripntra been today?’’ 

“ I have been alone in Dhyana, Brother, and to me came never the 
thought: I am attaining it! I have got it! I have emerged from it! ” 

Here w^e notice the clistioction between an intellectual 
and a spiritual understanding which is Enlightenment. AAhen 
Saripntra referred to the cause of his being so serene, j)iire, 
and radiant, he did not explain it logically but just stated the 
fact as he subjectively interpreted it himself. Whether this 
interpretation of his own is correct or not takes the psychologist 
to decide. What I wish to see here is that Sfiriputra’s 
understanding of the doctrine of origination and cessation ” 
was not the outcome of his intellectual analj-sis but an intuitive 
comprehension of his own inner life-process. Between the 
Buddha’s Enlightenment which is sung in the Hymn of Victory 
and Sariputra’s insight into the Dliarma as the doctrine of 
causation, there is a close connection in the -^vay their minds 
\vorked. In the one Enlightenment came first and then its 
expression ; in the other a definite statement was addressed 
first and then came an insight; the process is reversed here. 
But the inadequacy of relation between antecedent and conse- 
quence remains the same. The one does not suflS[ciently explain 
the otlier, when the logical and intellectual understanding 
alone is taken into consideration. 

If the Buddha’s Enlightenment really contained so much in 
it that he himself could not suificien% demonstrate or illustrate 
it until his long thin tongue ” (jprahhutatamijihva) throiigli 
his long peaceful life given to meditation and discoursing, 
ho'w could those less tlian he ever hope to grasp it and attain 
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spiritual emancipation? Tliis is the position taken up by 
Zen : • To comprehend the truth of Enlightenment, therefore, 
we must exercise some other mental power than intellection, 
if we are at ail in possession of such. Discoursing fails to 
reach the goal and yet we have an nnsatiated aspiration after 
the unattainable. Are we then meant to live and die thus 
tormented for ever ? If so, this is the most lamentable situation 
in which we find ourselves on earth. Buddhists have applied 
themselves most earnestly to the solution of the problem and have 
finally come to see that we have after all within ourselves what 
we need. This is the power of intuition possessed by spirit and 
able to comprehend spiritual truth which will show us all the 
secrets of life making up the content of Buddha’s Enlighten- 
ment. It is not an ordinary intellectual process of reasoning, 
but a power that will grasp sometliing most fundamenhil in 
an instant and in the directest way. PrajM is the name 
given to this power by Buddhists, as I said, and what Zen 
Buddhism aims at in its relation to the doctrine of Enlighten- 
ment is to awaken Prajiia by the exercise of meditation. 

We read in the Saddharrm-pundarika : “ O Sariputra, 

the true Law understood by the Tatliagata cannot be reasoned, 
is beyond the p^de of reasoning. Why? For the Tathagata 
appears in the world to carry out one great object, which is 
to make all beings accept, see, enter into, and comprehend 
the knowledge and insight gained by the Tathagata, and also 
to make them enter upon the path of knowledge and insight 

attained by the Tathagata., Those who learn it from 

the Tathagata also reach his Supreme Perfect Enlightenment.” 
If such was the one great object of the Buddha’s appearance on 
earth, how do we get into the path of insight and realise 
Supreme Perfect Enlightenment? And if this Dharma of 
Enlightenment is beyond the limits of the understanding, no 
amount of philosophising will ever bring us nearer the goal. 
How do we then learn it from the Tathagata ? Decidedly not 
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from liis moiitli, nor from the records of liis sermons, nor from 
the ascetic practise ; but from our own inner consciousness 
tlxrough the exercise of Dhyana. Anri this is the doctrine of Zen. 

ENLIGHTENMENT AND SPIBITUAL EEEEDOM 

the doctrine of Enlightemnent makes its appeal, 
to the inner experience of the Buddhist and its content is to 
be grasped immediately without any conceptual medium, the 
sole authority in his spiritual life will ha%'e to be found within 
himself; traditionalism or institutionalism will naturally lose 
all its binding force. According to him, then, propositions 
will be true, that is, living, l>ecause they are in accordance 
with his spiritual insight; and his actions will ]pGrmit no 
external standard of judgment; as long as they are the 
invifrible overfiow of his inner life, they are good, even holy. 
The direct issue of this interpretation of Enliglitenment will 
be the upholding of absolute spiritual freedom in every way, 
which will further lead to the unlimited expansion of his 
mental outlook going beyond the narrow bounds of monastic 
and scholastic Buddhism. This was not however, from the 
Mahayanistic point of view, against the spirit of the Buddha. 

The constitution of the Brotherhood will now have to 
change. In the beginning of Buddhism, it was a congregation 
of homeless monks who subjected themselves to a certain set 
of ascetic rules of life. In this Buddhism was an exclusive 
possession of the elite, and the general j)ublic or Upasaka 
group which accepted the Threefold Kefuge Formula -was a 
sort of appendage to the regular or professional Brotherhood. 
When Buddliism ivas still in its first stage of development, 
even nuns {Bliilcsliunl) were not allowed into the community ; 
the Buddha received them only after great reluctance, pro- 
phesying that Buddhism would now live only a half of its 
normal life. We can readily see from this fact tliat the 
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teacliing of tlie Buddha and the doctrine of Enlightenment were 
meant to be practised and realised only among limited classes of 
people. While the Buddha regarded the various elomcnts of his 
cangregation with perfect impartiality, clierishing no prejudices 
as to their social, racial, and other distinctions, the full tenefit of 
his teaching could not extend beyond the monastic boundaries. 
If there was nothing in it that could benefit mankind in 
general, this exclusiveness was naturally to be expected. ]:>ot 
the doctrine of Enlightenment wms something that could not 
’te kept thus imprisoned, it had many things in it that %voitld 
overflow" all the limitations set to it. When the conception 
of Bodhisattvaliood came to be emphatically asserted, a monastic 
and self-excluding community could no longer hold its ground. 
A religion of monks and nuns had , to become a religion of 
laymen and laywTjmen. An ascetic discipline leading to the 
Anupadisesha Nirvana had to give aw^ay to a s\"stem of teaching 
that will make one attain Enlightenment and demonstrate 
Nirvana in life. In all the Mahayana Sutra,s, this general 
tendency in the unfoldment of Buddhism is vehemently asserted, 
sliow'ing how’" intense w-as the struggle betw^een conservatistn 
and progressivjsm. 

This spirit' of freedom which is the power impelling 
Buddhism, to break through its monastic shell and bringing 
forwnird the idea of Enlightenment ever vigorousl}^ before the 
masses, is the life-impulse of the universe, — this unhampered 
activity of spirit, and everything that interfeires w"itli it 
is destined to be defeated. The history of Buddhism is thus 
also a history of freedom in one’s spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral life. The moral aristocracy and disciplinary formalism 
of primitive Buddhism could not bind our spirit for a very 
long period of time. As tfre doctrine of Enlightenment gxew 
to be more and more inwardly interpreted, the spirit rose 
above the formalism of Buddhist discipline. It was of no 
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absolute necessity foiv one . to leave lioinC' Hie and follow 
:tlie footsteps of; tlie 'wanderiDg .monks in order to reach tlie 
sopreme fruit of Enligbtenment. . Inward ^ purity, and not 
external piety, was the thing needed for the Buddhist life. 
The Upasakas were in this respect as good as the Bhikshus. 
The fact is most eloquently illustrated in the Viraciahlrti-Suircu 
The chief character here is Vimalakirti, a lay pliilosoj>her, 
outside the pale of the Brotherhood. None of the BuddhiTs 
disciples w^ere his matches in the depth, breadth, and subtleties 
of thought, and when the Buddha told them to visit his 
sickroom, they all excused themselves for some reasrjn or 
other, except Mahjusri, who is Prajua incarnate in Mabayana 
Buddhism. 

Tliat the lay-devotees thus asserted themselves even at the 
expense of the Arhats, may also be gleaned from other sources 
than the Vi/niaJaJmii, but esxsocially from such Sutras as the 
Srimnla, GcindhiWj/aha^ Vaj nfscnnddhh Gcmdroitara-dw^^^^ 
etc. What is most noteworthy in this connection is that 
•woman plays an important role on yfirious occasions. Not 
only is she endowed with philosophising talents, but she stands 
on equal footing with man. Among the fifty-three philosophers 
or leaders of thought visited by Siidhana in his religious 
Xiilgrimage, he intervie-wed many women in various worlks of 
life, and some of whom were even courtesans. They all w'isely 
discoursed with the insatiable seeker of truth. Wliat a difibrent 
state of affairs this was ^vhen compared with the reluctant 
admission of women into the Sanglia in the early days of 
Buddhism ! Later Buddhism may have lost something in 
austerity, aloofness, and even saintliness which appeal strongly 
to our religious imagination, but it has gained in democracy, 
picturesqueness, and largely in humanity. 

The free spirit which wanders out beyond the monastic 
Willis of ill?) Brotherhood now follows its logical consequence 
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and endoavotu'S to transcend the disciplinary rules and the 
ascetic formalism of the Hinayanists. The moral rules that 
were giyen by the Buddha to his followei's as they were 
called for by contingencies of life, were concerned more or 
less with externalism. When the Buddha remained with them 
as the living spirit of the Brotherhood, these rules were the 
direct expressions of their subjective life ; but with the Buddha’s 
departure, they grew' formal and failed to reach the inner 
spirit of the Buddhists, and the followers of Enlightenment 
revolted against them, upholding the spirit that giveth life. 
They advocated perfect freedom of spirit, even after the fashion 
of antinomianists. If the spirit were pure, no acts of the 
body could spoil it ; it could w^ander about anywdiere it liked 
with absolute immunity. It would even go down to hell if 
it were necessary or expedient for them to do so for the sake 
of the salvation of the depraved. It w'ould inclefinitelj' postpone 
the entering into Nirvana if there w^ere still souls to sa's-e and 
minds to enlighten. According to the letter that killeth, no 
Buddhists were allowed to enter a liquor shop, or to be 
familiar with inmates of the houses barred from respectal:)ility, 
in short, even for a moment to lie thinking of -violating any 
of the moral precepts. But to the Mahayanists all kinds of 
expediency ” or devices ” -were gi*anted if they -were fully 
enhghtened and had their spirits thoroughly purgated. The}' 
were living in a realm beyond good and evil, and as long as 
they were there, no acts of theirs could be classified and judged 
according to the ordinary measure of ethics ; they were neither 
moral nor immoral. These relative terms had no application 
in a kingdom governed by free spirits. This is a most 
slippery ground for the Mahayanists. When they were really 
enlightened and fathomed the [depths of spirituality, every deed 
of theirs was a creative act of God, but in this extreme form 
of idealism, objectivity had no room, and consequently who 
could ever distinguish libertinism from spiritualism ? In spite 
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of this pitfall the Maliayanists were in the right in consistently 
following lip all the implications of the doctrine of Enlightenment. 
Their parting coinpaiiy with the Hinayanists was inetitable. 

The doctrine of Enlightenment leads to the inwardness 
of one’s spiritual experience, wHch cannot be analysed in- 
tellectually without somehow involving logical contradictions. 
It thus seeks to break through every intellectual barrier that 
may be set against it, it longs for emancipation in every 
form, not only in the understanding but in life itself. En- 
lightenment is thus liable to degenerate into libertinism. If 
the Mahayanists remained here and did not see further into 
the real nature of Prajha, they ivould have certainly follow- 
ed the fates of the Friends of Free S]pirit, but they knew 
lioiv Enlightenment realises its true signification in love for 
all beings and lioiv freedom of spirit has its own principle 
to follow though nothing external, is imxx)sed upon it. For 
freedom does not mean lawlessness, is the destruction 

and annihilation of itself, but creating out of its inner life- 
force all that is good and beautiful. Tliis creating is called 
by the Mahayanists ‘"skilful device” (npclya-Tcansalya), in 
which Enlightenment is harmoniously wedded to love. En- 
lightentment when intellectualy conceived is not dynamical 
and stops at illumining the path which love will tread. 
But Prajaa is more than merely intellectual, it produces 
Karuna (love or pity), and with her cooperation it achieves 
the great end of life, the salvation of all beings from ignor- 
ance and passions and misery. It now knows no end in 
devising or creating all kinds of means to carry out its own 
teleological functions. The Saddliarma-Ihindarika regards 
the Buddha’s appearance on eartli and his life in history as 
the “ skilful devices ” of world-salvation on the part of the 
Supreme Being of Eternal Enhghtenment, This creation, 
however, ceases to be a creation in its perfect sense when 
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the creator grows conscious of its teleological implication; 
for here then is a split in his consciousness which will check 
the spontaneous flowing-out of spirit, and then freedom will 
be lost at its source. Such de-vices as have grown conscious 
of their pmposes are no more ^‘skilful devices’^; and 
according to the Buddhists they do not reflect the perfect 
state of Enlightenment. 

Thus the doctrine of Enlightenment is to be supplement- 
ed by the doetorine of Device {upaya% or the latter may be 
said to evolve by itself from the first when it is conceived 
dynamically and not as merely contemplative state of con- 
sciousness. The earlier Buddhists showed the tendency to 
consider Enlightenment essentially reflective or a state of 
tranquillity. They made it something lifeless and altogether 
uncreative. This however did not bring out all that was 
contained in Enlightenment. The affective element ^vdixch 
moved the Buddha to come out of his Sagaramudra-samadhi 
— a Samadhi in which the whole uuiverse was rej3eeted in 
his consciousness as the moon stamps her image on the 

ocean, has now developed into the doctrine of Device, By 
this the wantonness of a free spirit is regulated to operate in 
the great work of universal salvation. Its creative activity 
will devise all passible means for the sake of love for all 
beings animate as well as inanimate. Dhyana is one of 

those devices which will keep our minds in balance and well 

under the control of the will. Zen is the outcome of the 

Dhyana discipline applied to the attainment of Enlightenment. 

ZEN AND DHYANA 

The term Zen ”, {Ohm in Chinese), is an abbreviated 
form of zenim or cJumna (|| ^), which is the Chinese render- 
ing of “ Dhytoa or Jhana and from this fact alone it 
is evident that Zen has a great deal to do with this practice 
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wliicli lias "been carried on from tlie early clays of Biiddliaj 
indeed from the beginning of Indian culture. Dliyana is 
nsiially rendered in Englisfr meditation, and tlie idea is to 
meditate on a tnitli, religions or pMlosopliical, so that it may 
be tlioronglily eompreliended and deeply engraved into the 
inner consciousness. This is generally practised in a quiet 
place away from the noise and confusion of the world, .illu- 
sion to this abounds in Indian literature; and “To sit alone 
in a quiet place and to devote oneself to meditation exclusive- 
ly” iSS) is the phrase one meets everywhere 

in the Agamas. An appeal to the analytical understanding 
is never sufficient to thoroughly comprehend the inwardness 
of a truth, especially when it is a religious one ; nor is mere 
compulsion by an external force adequate for bringing about 
a spiritual transformation in us. We must experience * in 
our innermost consciousness all that is implied in a doctrine, 
when we ai’O able not only to understand it but to put it in 
practice. There wiE then be no discrepancy between know- 
ledge and life. The Buddha knew tliis very well, and he 
endeavoured to produce knowledge out of meditation, this is, 
to make wisdom grow from personal, spiritual experience* 
The Buddhist way to deliverance, thei’efore, consisted in 
threefold discipline: moral rules tranquilisation {samddhi\ 
and wisdom {pra/jTid). By Bila one’s conduct is regulated 
externally, by Samadhi quietude is attained, and by Prajna 
real understanding takes plac^e. Hence the importance of 
meditation in Buddhism. 

Samadhi and Dhyana are to a great extent synonymous 
iind interchangeable, but strictly Samadhi is a psychological 
state realised by the exercise of Dhyana. The latter is the 
process and the former is the goal. The Buddhist scriptures 
make reference to so many Samadhis, and before delivering 
a sermon the Buddha generaEy enters into a Samadhi,*^ but 


. * One kimared nnd eight Samildhis are enumerated in the Makamjutpatti, 
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never I thinlv into a Dbyana. Tbe latter is practised or 
exercised. But freqiienth^ in China Dhyana and SaiiiadM are 
combined to make oi2e word, meaning a state of 

qnietnde attained by the exercise of meditation or Dliyana. 
There are some other terms analogous to these two wliicli 
are met with in Buddhist literature. They are Samapatti 
(coming together), Samahita (collecting the thoughts), Samatha 
(tranquilisation), Oittaikii grata (concentration), Drista-dliarma- 
sukha-vihara (abiding in the bliss of the Law perceived), etc. 
They are all connected with the central idea of Dhyana, 
which is to tranquilise the turbulence of self-assertive passions 
and to bring about a state of absolute identity in *whicli the 
truth is realised in its inwardness, that is, a state of En- 
lightenment. The analytical tendency oi Buddhist philosophers 
is ’also evident in this wdien tliey distinguish four or eiglit 
kinds of Dhyana. 

The first Dhyana is an ex;ercise in which the mind is 
made to concentrate on one single subject until all the coarse 
affective elements are vanished from consciousness except the 
serene feelings of joy and peace. But the intellect is still 
active, judgment and reflection operate upon the object of 
contemplation. When these intellectual operations too are 
quieted and the mind is simply concentrated on one pnnt, 
it is said that we have attained the second Dhyana, but the 
feelings of joy and peace are still here. In the tliird stage 
of Dhyana, perfect serenity obtains as the concentration grows 
deeper, but the subtlest mental activities are not vanished 
and at the same time a - joyous feeling remains. When 
the fourth and last stage is reached, even this feeling of self- 
enjoyment disappears, and what prevails in consciousness now 
is perfect serenity of contemplation. All the intellectual and 
the emotional factors liable to disturb spiritual tranquiUitj are 
successively controlled, and the mind in absolute composure. 
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Temains absorbed in contemplation. In tMs there tabes place 
■a fiilly-acl justed equilibrium between Samatlia and Vipasyana^ 
that is, between, tranquillisation or cessation and contemplation. 
Ill all Buddhist discipline this harmony is always sought 
after. For when the mind tips either w^ay, it gi*ows either 
too heavy or too light, either too torpid in mental activity 
or too given up to intellection. The spiritual exercise ought 
to steer ahead without being hampered by either tendency, 
they ought to strike the middle path. 

There are further stages of Dhyana called ''Aruppa’* 
w^Mch are practised by those -who have passed beyond the 
last stage of Dhyana. Tlie first is to contemplate the infinity of 
space, not disturbed by the manifoldness of matter ; the second 
is on the infinity of consciousness as against the first; the 
third is, meant to go still further beyond the distinction of 
space and thought ; and the fourth is to eliminate even this con- 
sciousness of non-distinction, to be thus altogether free from 
any trace of analytical intellection. Besides these eight 
Samfixmtti (“ coming together exercises, technically so called, 
the Buddha sometimes refers- to still another form of medita- 
tion. This is more or less definitely contrasted to the forego- 
ing by not being so exclusively intellectual but partly affective, 
as it aims at x)utting a full stop to the 0|)eration of Samjna 
(thought) find Vedita (sensation), that is, of the essential 
* elements of consciousness. It is almost a state of death, total 
extinction, except that one in this Dhyana has life, warmth, 
and the sense-organs in perfect condition. But in point of 
fact it is difiicult to distinguish this Nirodha-vimoksha (de- 
liverance by cessation) from the last stage of the Aruppa 
meditation, in both of which consciousness ceases to function 
even in its simplest and most fundamental acts. 

Whatever this was, it is evident that .the Buddha like 
the Indian leaders of thought endeavoured to make his dis- 
ciples realise in themselves the content of Enlightenment by 
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means of Dliyana, ov concentration. Tliej were thus made 
gradually to progiess from a comparatively simple exercise 
up to the highest stage of conc<?ntration in which the dualism 
of the One and the Many vanished even to the extent of a 
total cessation of mentation. Apart from these general spirit- 
ual exerciseSj the Buddha at various times told his followers 
to meditate on such an object as would make them masters 
of their disturbing passions and intellectual entanglements. 

We Can now see how Zen developed out of this system of 
spiritual exercises. Zen adopted the external form of Dhyana 
as the most practical method to realise the end it had in view, 
but as to its content Zen had its own way of interpreting the 
spirit of the Buddha. The Dhyiina practised by primitive 
Buddhists was not in full accord with the object of Buddhism, 
which is no other than the attaining of Enlightenment and 
demonstrating it in one’s everyday' life. To do away witli 
consciousness so that nothing will disturl) spiritual serenity 
was too negatixe to correspond with the positive content of 
the Buddha’s own enlightened mind. Ti'anqiiilivSation was not 
the real end of Dhyana, nor was the being absoiiied in a 
Samadhi the object of Buddhist life. Enlightenment was to 
be found in life itself, in its fuller and freer expressions, and 
not in its cessation. What was it tliat made the Buddbii pass 
all his life in religions peregrination ? What was it that ^ 
moved him to sacrifice his own well-being, in fact his whole 
life, for the sake of his fellow-creatures ? If Dhyana had no 
positive object except in pacifjdng passions and enjoying 
absorption in the unconscious, why did the Buddha leave his 
seat under the Bodhi-tree and came out into the %voiid? If 
Enlightenment was, merely a negative state of cessation, the 
Buddha could not find any impulse in him that would urge 
him to exertion in belialf of others. Critics sometimes forget 
this fact when they try to understand Buddhism simply as a 
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system of^ teaching as recorded in the Agamas and in Pali' 
Buddhist literature. As I said before, BiiddMsm is also a 
system built by his disci j)les upou the personality of the Buddha 
himself, in which the spirit of the Master is more definitely 
aflSrmed. And this is what Zen has in its own way been 
attempting to do— to dewelop the idea of Enlightenment more 
positively and intellectually by the practice of Dhyana and in 
conformity with the spirit of general Buddhism, in which life, 
purged of its blind impulses and sanctified by an insight into 
its real values, will Ido asserted, 

ZEN AND THE LANKAVATABA 

Of SO many Sutras that were introduced into China, the 
one in wdiich the principles of Zen are more expressly and 
directly expounded than any others is the LanMvoMm Sutrcu 
Zen, as its follow^ers justly claim, does not base its authority 
on any -written documents, but directly appeals to the enlighten- 
ed mind of the Buddha. It refuses to do anything .with 
externalism in all its variegated modes, even the Sutras are 
looked down uixai as not touching the inward facts of Zeu. Hence 
its reference to the mystic dialogue between the Buddha and 
Mahakusjapa on a bouquet of flowers. But Bodhi-Dharma, 
the founder of Zen in China, handed the LcmJalvatdra over to 
his first Chinese disciple Hui-k'e 1^) as the only literature 
in existence at the time in China, in "which the principles of 
Zen are taught. When Zen unconditionally emphasises one’s 
immediate experience as the final fact on which it is established, 
it may well ignore all the scriptural sources as altogether 
unessential to its truth ; and on this principle its followers 
have quite neglected the study of the LanTcdvatdra. But to 
justify the position of Zen for those who have not yet grasped 
it, an external authority may be quoted and conceptual arguments 
resorted to in perfect harmony vith its truth. This was -why 
Dharma selected the S-utra oat of so many that had been in 
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existence in Qiina in liis clay. We must approacli tlie 
Lcinkdmtdra with this frame of mind. 

There are three Chinese translations of the Sutra still in 
existence.. There was a fourth one, but it was lost. The 
first in four volumes was produced during the Ling Sung 
dynasty (a,d. 443) by Gimabhadra, the second in ten volumes 
comes from the pen of Bodhiriici, of the Xuan-Wii dynasty 
(a.d. 513), and the third in seven volumes is by Sikshananda, 
of the T'ang dynasty (a.d. 700). The last-mentioned is the 
easiest to understand and the first the most difficult, and it 
was this that was delivered by Dharma to his disciple Hui-K‘e 
as containing the essence of mind In form and in content 
tins translation reflects the earliest text of the Sutra, and on 
it are written all the commentaries we have at present in 
Japan. 

The special features of this Sutra which distinguish it from 
the other Mahayana OTitings is, first, that the subject-matter is 
not systematically developed, but is a series of notes of various 
lengths ; secondly, that the Sutra is devoid of any supernatniul 
demoDstrations, it is filled with deep philosophical and religious 
statements concerning the central teaching of the Sutra ; thirdly, 
it is exclusively dialogues between the Buddha and the Bodhisat- 
tva Mahamati; and lastly, that it contains no Dharanis or 
Mantrams — those mystical formulas supposed to have a mir- 
aculous power. 

The main thesis of the Lanhdvakira deals with the content 
of Enlightenment, that is, the Buddha’s own inner experience 
concerning the great religious truth of Mahayana Buddhism, 
Most of the readers of the Sutra have singularly failed to see 
this, and contend that the writing belongs to the Yogacarya 
school, and that it principally explains the five Dharmas, the 
three characteristics of Reality, the eight kinds of Gonsciousness, 
and the two forms of Non-ego, It is true that the Sutra reflects 
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the psychological school of Buddhism advocated by Asanga 
and Tasiibhandii, . wheji for instance it refers to the Alaya- 
vijnana as the storage of all karmic seeds ; but such and other 
references in fact do not constitute the central thought of the 
Sutra, they are merel}^ made use of in explaining the philosophy 
ol ' ■FfcdyMrm-dryqj¥y:ma. Therefore when Mahamati jSnishes 
praising the Buddha’s virtues before the whole assembly at 
the summit of the Mount Lankcl, the Buddha is quite definite 
in his declaration of the main theme of his discourse in this 
Sutra. Let us however first quote the song of the Bodliisattva 
Mahamati since it sums up in a concise and definite manner 
all the essentials of Mabayana Buddhism ..and since at the 
same time it illustrates my statement concerning the union 
of Enlightenment and Love. 

The hymn runs as follo^vs : 

“ Tlie world is like an ethereal flower, of which we cannot say whether 
it is or it is not: and the Eeason {JPrajnaX in which there obtains neither 
being nor non-being, awakens the heart of great pity. 

“ All things are like visions, they are without mind and consciousness : 
and the Beason ia which there obtains neither being nor non-being awakens 
the heart of great pity. 

When the ideas of disruption and continuity are done away with, the 
world is always like a dream, and the Beason in ’which there obtains neither 
being nor non-being awakens the heart of great pity- 

“ When one understands that there is no ego either in subject or object, 
all passions and prejudices are purgated, one is always pure and free from 
form and awakens the heart of great pity. 

“There is no siich thing as Nirvana anywhere, the Buddha does not 
reside in Nirvana, nor does Nirvana reside in the Buddha. [In the ultimate 
tr\ith] there is neither Enlightenment nor the Enlightened ; being and non- 
being — these two are done a-way with. 

“ Consider how serene is the Muni, which comes from doing away 'with 
[the ideas of relativity] ! This is called non-attachment, he remains unstained 
now and hereafter.” 

Alter this says the Buddha : O you, sons of the Jina, 

question me anything you feel like asking. I am going to 
tell you about tlie state of my inner attainment (^prcdycLtmaga-’ 
tigocemam).^^ This is conclusive, nothing is left to discussion 
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coBcerniBg tlic ol Tlio five DIiciriHas, 

the three Marts, etc., are referred to only in the course of 
the Bnddlui’s exix)sition of the principal matter 

The two later translations contain extra chapters, one at 
the beginning and the other at the end, and are divided 
regularly in one into ten and in the other into eighteen 
chapters -while the earlier one has just one chapter title for 
the whole book, Tlie Gist of all the Buddha-words.” The 
fii^t extra chajiter wliich is not found in Bodhi-Dharma’s text 
is significant in that it gives the outlines of the whole Sutra 
in the form of a dialogue between the Buddha and Havana, 
Lord of Yakshas, in the Me of Lanka. When the Buddha 
coming out of the Naga’s j)alace views tlie castle of Lanka, 
he smiles and remarks that this was the place ^\diere all the 
Buddliirs oF the xoast preached regarding the Excellent Under- 
standing of Enlightenment realised in their inner consciousness 
(svaprcdj/dtmdryajmna)* As a sjiecial article will be devoted 
to this Sutra later on, I will refrain from entering into 
detail here, except that Bodhi-Dharma had good reason iov 
recommending it to his disciples. 

It now remains to see how the Buddha’s inner experience 
known as Enlightenment came to be demonstrated in such a 
characteristic manner as is done in Zen, at first sight suggesting 
nothing of the so-called primitive Buddhism. We may observe 
here the law of growth or transformation in religion illustrated 
in a remarkable fashion. 

The doctrine of Enlightenment is expounded in the 
Lanhlmidra, first, psychologically from the Yogucaryan point 
of view ; secondly, logically as a state beyond the discursive 
understanding, which foreshadows the ifiiilosophy of Siinyata ; 
thirdly, as tlie essence of Buddliahood, and, fourthly, in its 
practical bearing on the life of a Buddhist. As far as literature 
was cjoncernad, this was the way Zm was made known to 
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OHii I in the liands of Bodhi-Dharma. Dharma however did ^ 

not deliver any sermons based on the LanMvaiUra ; judging ^ 

from the writing alleged to be his, he rather took his test from ^ 

a Sutra entitled, VajrasamadU about w’-hicli the [ 

Zen masters following him do not profess to know any more / ' 


than about the other Mahayana Sutras. In any event, Zen first 

proposed by Bharma differed in apperance from Zen that has ■ 

grown lip after him ill the soil of transplantation, and my object 

in this chapter is to show why the Zen of Dharma and the ; 

LcmlcTwatara or Vajrasamadhi came to be that of the later ages. | 

THE DOCTEINE OE ENLIGHTENMENT ; 

AS ZEN IN CHINA. , j 

To understand how the doctrine of Enlightenment came 
to be translated in China as Zen Buddhism, ive must first see 
where the Chinese mind varies from the Indian generally* 

When this is done, Zen will appear as a most natural product 
of the Chinese soil ivhere Buddhism has been successfully 
transplanted in spite of many adverse conditions. Roughly, 
then, the Chinese are a j)3:actical people above all things, 
while the Indians are visionary and highly speculative. We 
cannot perhaps judge the Chinese as unimaginative and lack- I 

ing in the dramatic sense, but when they are compared with 
the inhabitants of the Buddha’s native land, they look so 
gray, so sombre. The geographical features of each country 
arc singularly reflected in the people. The tropical luxuriance 
of imagination so strikingly contrasts with the wintery dreari- 
ness of common practicalness. Indians are subtle in analysis and 
dazzling in poetic flight; Chinese are children of earthly life, they 
plod, they never soar a’wayinthe air. Their daily life consists 
in tilling the soil, gathering dry leaves, drawing water, buying 
and selling, being filial, and observing social duties, and develop- 
ing the most elaborate system of etiquette. Being practical means 
in a sense being historical, observing the progress of time and 
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recordiDg its ti'aces as they are left beMnd. Tbe GMuese can 
very well be^xst of their being great recorders,— sneb a contrast 
to the Indian lack of s?nse of time. Nob satisfied with books 
printed on paper and with ink, the Chinese would engrave 
their deeds deep in stone, and have developed a special art 
of stooe-cuiting. This recording events has developed their 
literature, and they are quite literary and not at all warlike, 
they love a peaceful life of culture, Tlieir weakness is that 
they are willing to sacrifice facts for literary effects, for they 
are not very exact and scientffic. Love of fine rhetoric and 
beautiful expressions has frequently drowned their practical 
sense, but here is also their art. Well restrained even in thi^ 
their soberness never reaches that form of fantasin which we 
encounter in most of the Malmyana texts. 

Tlio Chinese are in many ways great, their architecture 
is great indeed, their literary achievements deserve the world’s 
thanks, but Icgic is not one of their strong points; nor are 
their philosophy and imagination. When Boddhism with all 
its characteristically Indian dialectics and imageries -was first 
infroduced into China, it must have staggered the Chinese 
minds. Look at its gods with many heads and arms,— some- 
thing that has never entered into their heads, in fact into no 
other nation’s than the Indian’s. Think of the wealth of 
symbolism with -which every being in Buddhist literature seems 
to be endowed. The mathematical conception of infinities, the 
Bodhisattva’s plan of world-salvation, the wonderful stage- 
setting before the Buddlm^ begins his sermons, not only in 
their general outlines but in their details — bold, yet accurate, 
soaring in flight, yet sure of every step, — these and many 
other features must liave been things of wonderment tq the 
practical and earth-plodding people of China. 

One quotation from a Mahayamx Sutra will convince the 
readers of the difference between Indian and Chinese minds, in 
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regard to their imaginatire powers. In -the BaddJm'mapmdanlm 
.the Buddha wishes to impress his disciples as ■ to the length of 
time passed since his attainment of Supreme Enlighteaiiienfc ; 
he .does not merely state that it is a mistake .to..' think that 
his Enlightenment took place some countable number^. of yearn 
agonnder the Bocllii-tree near 'the town of Gaya; nor does he 
s.ay in a ' general w"ay.' that it happened; ages ago,, wirich is 
very likely the wmy .with the Chinese, but he descril^es in a 
most. analytical W’-ay. how remote an- "age 'it was that he came 
to .Enlightenment. ' . ■ 

/‘But, young men of good family, the truth is that .many 
hundred thousand myriads of kotis of mons ago I have arrived 
at Supreme, Perfect, Enlightenment. ■ By wary of example, 
young men of. good &mily, let there be the atoms of earth of 
iSfty hundred thousand myriads of ■■ kotis of worlds; let there 
exist some man who takes one of these atoms of dust and 
then goes in . an : eastern direction fifty hundred thousand 
myriads of kotis of worlds further on,- 'there to deposit tlmt 
atom of dust; let in this manner. the man carry away from 
all those worlds the whole ma^ of earth, and in the same 
manner, and by the same act as supposed, deposit all those 
atoms in an eastern direction. Now would you think, young 
men of good family, that any one should be able to weigh, 
imagine, count, or determine [the number of] those worlds? 
The Lord having thus spoken, the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Maitreya and the entire host of Bodbisattvas replied; They 
are incalculable, O Lord, those worlds, countless, beyond the 
range of thought. Not even all the disciples and Pratyoka- 
buddhas, O Lord, with their Arya-knowiedge, will be able to 
imagine, w^eigh, count, or determine them. Eor us also, O 
Lord, who are Bodbisattvas standing on the place from whence 
there is no turning back, this point lies beyond the sphere of 
our comprehension ; so innumerable, O Lord, are those worlds. 

This said, the Buddha spoke to those Bodbisattvas MaMsat- 
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tvas as follows: I anDomice to you, young men of good 
family, I declare to you : However numerous be those worlds 
where that man deposits those atoms of dust and where he 
does not, there are not, young men of good family, in all 
those hundred thousands of myriads of kotis of worlds so 
many dust atoms as there are hundred thousands of myriads 
of kotis of ajons since I have arrived at Supreme, Perfect 
ikilightenmeat/’ 

Such a conception of number and such a method of 
description would never have entered the Chinese mind. They 
are of course capable of conceiving long duration, and great 
achievements, in which they are not behind any nation; but 
to express their idea of vastness in the manner of the Indian 
pliilosophers would be beyond their understanding. 

When things are not within the reach of conceptual 
description, ways open to most people will be either to remain 
silent, or to declare it to be beyond words, or to say simply 
not this ”, ‘‘ not that ” ; but the Indians have found another 
way of illustrating philosophical truths that cannot be appealed 
to analytical reasoning. They resorted to miracles or su j)ernatural 
phenomenal for their illustration. Thus they made the Buddha 
a great magician; not only the Buddha but almost all the 
chief characters appearing in the Mahayana scriptures became 
magicians- And in my view this is one of the most charming 
features of the Mahayana texts— this description of supernatural 
phenomena in connection with the teaching of abstruse doctrine. 
Some may think it altogether childish and injuring the dignity 
of the Buddha as a teacher of solemn religious truths. But this 
is a superficial interpretation of the matter. The Indiani dealists 
knew far better; they had a more penetrating imagination 
which was always eflfectively employed by them whenever the 
iniell^t was put to a task beyond its power. W^e must 
understand tliat the motive of the Mahayanists who made 
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tlie BacMIm perform all these magical feate was to ilkstiuie 
in words ' what could not be done so in the rery nature of 
things. When the intellect failed to analyse the essence of 
Biiddhahood, their rich imagination came in to help them out 
by Tisimlising it. When we try to explain Enlightenment 
logically, we always find ourselves involved in confeadictions. 
Bat when an appeal is made to our symlx>Mcal imagination — 
especially if one is liberally endowed with this faciilty—the 
matter is more readily comprehended. At least this seems 
to have been the Indian way of conceiving the signification 
of siipernatnralism. 

When Vimalakirti was asked by SMputra how siicli a 
srmiU room as his with Just one seat for himself could accom- 
modate all the host of Bodhisattvas and Arhats and Devas 
numbering many thousands, who were coming there with 
ilafijusii to visit the sick philosopher, replied Vimalakirti, 
o'* Are you here to seek chairs or the Dharmat . . . .One who 
seeks the Dharma finds it in seeking it in nothing.’’ Then 
learning from Mahjusri where to obtain seats, he asks a 
Buddha called Sumerudipari^ja to supply him with 32,000 
lion-seats, majestically decorated and as high as 84,000 yojanas. 
When they were brought in, his room, formerly large enough 
just for one seat, now miraculously accommodated all of them 
with all of the retinue of Mahjusri, and yet the whole town 
of Vaisali and the rest of the world did not appear on this 
account to be crammed up. SMputra was surprised beyond 
measure to witness this supernatural event, but Vimalakirti 
explained that for those who understand the doctrine of spiritual 
emancipation, even the Mount of Sumeru could be sealed up 
in a seed of mustard, and the waves of the four great oeeam could 
be made to flow into one pore of the skin {romakvpa), without 
even giving any sense of inconvenience to any of the fishes, 
cocrodiles, tortoises, and other living beings in tliem ; the 
spiritual kingdom was not bound in space and time. 
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To quote anotlier insta-oce fcm tlie iMn^m^vatarci-suim, 
When King Eilrana was requesting the Buddha through the 
Bodhisattra Mah'iioati to disclose the content of his inner 
experience, the king nnexpectedlj noticed his monntaiiioiis 
residence turned into numberless mountains of precious stones 
and most ornately, decorated with celestial grandeur, and on 
each of these mountains he saw" the Buddha manifested. And 
before each Biiddlia there stood King Eavana himself ivitli 
all his assemblage as well as all the countries in the ten 
quarters of the wmrld, and in each of those countries there 
appeared the Tathagata, before whom again there wmre King 
KaYana, his families, his palaces, his gardens, all decorated 
exactly in the ^me style as his own. There was also the 
Bodliisattva Mahamati in e^rch of these innumerable assemblies 


asking the Buddha to declare the content of his inner spiritual 
experience ; and when the Buddha finished his discourse on 
the subject with hundreds of thousands of exquisite Toices, 
the whole scene suddenly Tanished, and the Buddha with 
all his Bodhisath’as aud the followers of liis w’ere no more ; 
then King Eavana found himself all alone in Hs old palace. 
He DOW" reflected : Who w\as he that asked the question ? 
Who wTis he that listened? What w^em those objects that 
appeared before me? Was it a dxmm? or a magical 
phenomenon?” He again reflected: Things are all like 

this, they are all creations of one’s own mind. When mind 
discriminates, there is manifoldness of things; but w^hen it 
do^ nd;, it looks into the true state of things.” W’’hen he 
thus reflects, he heard voices in the air and in his own 
palace, saying : “ Well you kive reflected, O King ! You 


should conduct yourself according to this view.” 

I could quote many such incidents if it were further 
nee^wy for the establishment of my thesis that the reason 
for &B intax)dtiction of supematuralism into the Mahayana 
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literature of Buddhism' was '.to demonstrate the intellect'iial 
impc^slMlity of comprehending spiritual facts. Philosophy 
exhausted its resources logically to explain them, and Vima- 
lakirti like Bhava, a Vedic mystic, remained silent, and the 
Indian Mahayana writers introduced supematuralistic symbolism. 
It remained for the Chinese Zen Buddhists to invent their 
own methods according to their owm needs and insight. 

The Chinese have no aptitude to hide themselves in the 
clouds of mystery and supernaturalisin. Chwang-tze and 
Lieh-tze were the nearest to the Indian type of mind in 
ancient China, but their mysticism does not begin to approach 
that of the Indian Mahayanists in grandeur, in elaborateness, 
and in the height of soaring imagination. Chwang-tze did 
Ills best when he rode up in the air on the back of the 
Taip^eng whose wings looked like overhanging clouds ; and 
Lieh-tze w^hen he could command winds and clouds as his 
charioteers. The later Taoists dreamed of ascending to the 
heavens after so many years of ascetic discipline and by 
taking an elixir of life concocted from various rare herte. 
Thus in Oiina we have so many Taoist hermits living in the 
mountains far away from human liabitations. No Chinese 
saints or philosophers are recorded in history who have been 
capable of equaling Vimalakirti or Manju&i, or even any of the 
Axhats. The Gonfiician verdict that superior man never talks 
about miracles, wonders, and supematuralism, is the true expres- 
sion of Chinese psychologv". The Chinese are thoroughly practi- 
cal. They must have their owm way of interpreting the doctrine 
of Enlightenment as applied to their daily life. They could 
not help creating Zen as an expression of their inmost spiri- 
tual experience. 


The inner sense of Enlightonment w^as not understood in 
China except intellectually in the earlier days of Buddhism. 
This was natural, seeing that it w8B in this r^pect that the 
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Ghiiiese minds were excelled by the Indian. As 1 said befores.- 
the boldness and snbtleiy of Mhhayana philosophy must have 
Mrly stunned the Chinese, who had, before tlie introduction 
of Buddhism, practicaly no sysiem of thought worthy of the 
name, except moral science. In this latter they were ■ conscious 
of their own strength ; even such devout Buddhists as^ I-tsing 
and Hhiian-t^sang acknowledged it, .with all their ardour ior 
the Yogacarya psychology and the Avatamsaka metaphysics, 
they thought that tteir country, as far as moral culture was 
con^med, was ahmd of the land of their faith or at least had; 
nothing to learn, from the ’latter. As the Mahayana Sutras and 
o^tras were translated in rapid succession by able, learned, 
devout scholars, both native and Indian, the Chinese minds 
were led to explore a region where they had not ventured 
very fer before. In the early Chinese biographical histories 
of Buddhism, we notice commentators, expounders, and philoso- 
phers &r outnumbering translators and adepts in Dhyana so 
<»IM. The Buddhist scholars were at first quite busily engaged 
in aTOmilating intellectually the signification of the various 
doctrine expounded in Mahayana Hterature. Not only they 
were so deep and complicated but they were also so contra- 
dicting one another, at least on the surface. If they were to 
enter into the depths of Buddhist thought, they had to dispose 
of these entanglements somehow. But if they were sufficiently 
critical, they could do that with comparative ease, which was 
however something we could never expect of those earlier 
Buddhists; for even in these modern days critical Buddhist 
schoki^ will in some quarters be looked upon as not quite 
devout and orthodox. They all had not a shadow of doubt 
as to the genuineness of ihe Mahayanist texts as faithfully 
and literally recording the very words of the Buddha, and 
therefore they had to plan out some system of reconciliation 
between diverse doctrine taught in the Scriptures. This meant 
lo find out what was the Object of the Buddha’s .appearance 
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in the world ignorant, corrapted, and given up to the kfiTina 
of eternal transmigration. Snch efforts on the p.irt of Buddhist 
philosophers developed what is to be distinctly desigaated as 
Chinese Buddhism. 

While this intellectiiai assimilation ^vas going on on the one 
hand, the practical side of Buddhism was also assiduously 
studied. There were followers of the Vinaya texts, and others 
devoted themselves to the mastery of Dhyana. But what was 
here known as Dhyana ^was not the Dhyana of Zen Buddhism, 
it was a meditation, concentrating one’s thought on some ideas 
such as impermanence, egolessness of things, chain of causation, 
or the attributes of the Buddha. Even Bodhi-Dharma, the 
founder of Zen Buddhism, was regarded by historians as 
belonging to this class of Dhyana-adepts, his peculiar merits 
as teacher of an entirely novel school of Buddhism were not 
fully appreciated. This was inevitable, the people of CMna 
were nob yet quite ready to accept the new form ; for they 
had only inadequately grasped the doctrine of Enlightenment 
in all its bearings. 

The importance of Enlightenment in its practical bearings, 
however, was not altogether overlooked in the maze of doctrinal 
intriaicies. Chi-i ^), one of the founders of the T^ien 
Tai school, and the greatest Buddhist philosopher in China, 
was fully awake to the significance of Dhyana as the means 
of attaining Enlightenment. Witir all his analytical powers, 
his speculation had room enough for the practice of Dhyilna- 
His work on Tranquilisation and Contemplation ” is explicit 
in this point. His idea was to carry out intellectual and 
spiritual exercises in perfect harmony, and not partially to 
empimsise either one of the two, SamadH or Prajua, at the 
expense of the other. Unfortunately, his followers grew more 
and more one-sided until they neglected the Dhyilna practice 
or the sake of intellection. Hence their antagonistic attitude 
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' of Zen. Buddhism, for wHcli however 

Qm latter were to a certain extent to be responsible, too. 

It was due to Pharma that Zen came to be the Buddhism 
of China. It was he that started this movement wHch proved 
so friiitfol among a people given up to the practical affairs of 
life. When he declared Ms message, it was still tinged with 
Indian colours, he could not be entirelj independent of the 
teaditional Buddhist metaphysics of the times. His allusion to 
the VqjrciBamadhi and the La7ihavatdm natural, but the 
seeds of Zen were sown by his hands. It now remained with 
his native disciples to see to it tliat these seeds grew up in 
harmony with the soil and climate. It took more than two 
hundred years after Pharma for the Zen seeds to bear fruit, 
rich and vigorous in life, and fully naturalised while fully 
retaining the essence of what makes up Buddhism. 

Some Japanese Buddhist scholars are inclined to find the 
fiiBt pioneers of Zen Buddhism among the philosophers of the 
Madhyamika school under the leadership of Kumarajiva and 
his immediate disciples; for they think there is something in 
Zen, especially in its expository writings, that makes one seek 
its source in the Siinyata metaphysics. But this view is based 
on a wrong understanding of Zen, according to wMch Zen is 
a philosophy and not a discipline leading to Enlightenment- 
While Zen mcBt explicitly avow’s its independence of all metaphys. 
ical analysis and conceptual reasoning, the critics endeavour 
to look into its truths by means of concepts and abstractions, 
whereas this w^as the very method strongly condemned by the 
Zen folbwers. Their position from the very fitet w'as that the 
content of Enlightenment was to be grasped intuitively and 
not analytically, in fact, this was the raison d’etre of their 
existence as a separate school of Buddhism. 

Supposing for argument’s sake that Pharma wished to 
build up his Zen philosophy on the Sunyata doctrine of the 
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Pmjnaparamita school, lie coiild do so by recommending its 
texts to Hs followers, as their Chinese translations w’ere al- 
ready in existence. Bnt instead of doing that he recommended 
the LcmTcdvaidra as showing the way of Zen more directly 
than any other Mahayana waitings. Why did he do so? In 
his own writing, he quoted from the Vajrmamfldhi-sutra 
which can hardly be regarded as belonging to the Prajnapa- 
ramita class of Mahayana literature- In fact, if Bharma had 
any intention to base his Zen on the philosophy of DUnyata, 
the literature w^as quite handy, especially the VajraccliedAka^ 
which came into vogue later on among the Zen students. 
Bharma’s decided preference for the Lankdvatdra and the 
Vcfjrasamadlii leaves us no doubt as to the foundation of his 
^en philosophy if there is at all such a thing. 

On this ground, however, some critics may be inclined 
to deny Bharma’s being the first real founder of Zen in 
China and would point to Hung-jen or Hui-neng 

(S is, the Fifth or the Sixth Pairiarch of the Zen 

sect in China as the originator of Zen Buddhism. But here 
is a great difficulty if this view is to be adopted as correct. 
For we have to ask, why did Hung-jen or Hui-neng from 
which the Vojracchedikci evidently began to be regarded as 
important in the study of Zen, trace his doctrine straight 
back to Bharma instead of any other great Indian teacher 
who came to China to propagate Buddhism, or, as the founder 
of the Tien-tai school did, directly to Nagarjuna or Asvaghosha? 
Unless there was some inner and necessary relation between 
Bharma and the later Zen representatives, the latter would 
never have thought of showing forth Bharma as their leader 
in China, when it was so easy to pick up any of the great 
Buddhist fathers either in China or in India. But this is not 
the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the subject and 
I will defer it to a special article. 
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We may conclude now tkit Zen, in spite of tlie nncouth- 
nees of its external features, belongs to the general system 
of Buddhism. And by Buddhism we mean not only the 
teaching of the Buddha himself as recorded in the earliest 
Agamas, but the later speculations, philosophical and religious, 
concerning the person a,nd life of the Buddha. His personal 
greatn^s was such as sometimes made his disciples advance 
theories somewhat contrary to the advice supposed to have 
been given by their Master-. This was inevitable. The w^orld 
witli all its contents, individually as -vv'ell as as a whole, is 
subject to our subjective interpretation, not a capricious inter- 
pretation indeed, but growing out of onr inner neccessity, our 
religious yearnings. Even the Buddha as an object of one’s 
reh'gious experience could not escape this, his_ personality w-as 
so constituted as to awaken in us every feeling and thought 
that goes xmder the name of Buddhism. The most significant 
and fruitful ideas that were provoked by him were concerned 
with his Enlight&iment and Nirvana. These two facts stood 
most prominently in his long peaceful life of seventy-nine 
years, and all the theories and heliefe tirat are bound up with 
the Buddha are attempts to imderstand these facts in terms 
of our own religious experience. Thus Buddhism has grown 
to have a much wider meaning than is understood by most 
critics.. ^ ■ 

The Buddha’s Enlightenment and Nirvfina were two sepa- 
rate ideas in his life as it unfolded in history so many centuries 
ago, but from the religions point of view they axe to be re- 
garded as one idea. That is to say, when his Eub'gbtpnmfin f 
is undemtood as to its content and value, the signlfic at im i of 
Nirvana is also realised. TaJdng a stand on this, the Maha- 
yanists developed two currente of thought : the one was to rely 
on our intellectual efforts to tire furthest extent they could 
reach, and the other, pursuing the practical method adopted 
by the Buddha himself, indeed by ail Bidian truth-seekers. 
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endeavoTired to find in the practice of Dhyana s-jmething 
directly leading to Enh’ghtenment. It goes without saying 
that in both of these efforts the original impulse lies in the 
inmost religious consciousness of pious Buddhists. 

The Mahayana texts compiled during a few centuries 
after the Buddha testify to the view here presented. Of these, 
the one expressly composed to propagate the teaching of the 
Zen school is the Larikavcitdra-sutra, in which the content of 
Enlightenment is, as far as words admit, presented from a 
psychological, ^ practical point of veiw. 
When this was introduced into China and thoroughly as.simi>- 
lated according to the Chinese method of thinking and feeling, 
the main thesis of the Sutra came tr be demonstrated in 
such a way as is now- considered characteristically Zen. The 
truth has many avenues of approach through which it makes 
itself known to the human mind. But the choice it makes 
depends on certain limitations under which it works. The 
superabundance of Indian imagination issued in supernatural- 
ism and wonderful symbolism, and the Chinese sense of 
practicalness and its love for the solid everyday facts of life 
resulted in Zen Buddhism. We may now be able to under- 
stand, though only tentatively by mcst of readers at present, 
the following definition of Zen offered by its masters: 

When Joshu was asked wfiat Zen w^as, he answered, 
‘‘It is doudy to-day and I won’t answer.” 

To the same question, Ummon’s reply was : “That’s it.” 
On another occasion the master was not at all affirmative, for 
he said, “ Not a word to be predicated ! ” 

Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki 
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D ENGYO Daishi tte gi’eat Reformer of the Heiaii 

Era, who carried the CJhinese school of Tendai to Japan 
and gave it a home on Mi Hiei ; Dengyo Daishi, the protege 
of the Emperor Kwammii and friend of Kobo Daishi ; Dengyo 
Daislii w1m> opjx)sed the Kara Priests, fought the principles 
of the Hosso sect, and taught the identiiyof Sakyamuni, Yaknshi 
Nyorai, and Amida — wliat has this Dengy(3, the eleven hundredth 
anniversary of w^hose death we have just celebrated, to do with 
German theology ? 

Their association seems arbitrary and paradoxical, yet it 
may not be so forced as it appears at first glance. 

When we speak here of German theolcgy, we think im- 
mediately of the Thedogia Oerrmnica oi ^ anonymons 
Frankfort Knight of the Teutonic Order, the famous work 
which constituted a landmark in the Christian theology of 
the dying fourteenth century, and which was brought out in 
modem form in 1907 under the title, Das BucIHem vom 
vdkommmen Ld)en {The Booh of Perfect Life), But those 
theolcgians also, Master Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso, who were 
intellectually akin to the Frankforfeer, are understood here to 
be representative of German theology. We must also include 
Martin Lutlxer, who published ths Thedogia Gerrmnica in 
1516 under the title, Ein defutsch Tfieologia, and who wrote 
in the preface to this Frankforter^s work : “ This noble book, 
poor and rude though it be in words and human wisdom, is 
so much the more precious in its art and divine wisdom. 
And I will say, though it be boasting of myself and ‘ I speak 
m a fi>or, that next to the Bible and St. Augustine, no book 
hath ever come into my hands, whence I have learnt, or 
would wish to learn more of what God, and Christ, and man 
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and all tilings are,” We may' also reckon Jakob Bokme in 
with them, m well as every other German theologian who under- 
stood Ohristianity in a form apart from the formalistic church 
doctrines, and who understood it in the deeper manner which 
was peculiar to the men mentioned above. 

All these divines — ^and Luther was surely one of them 
before he lost himself again in a net of dogmas — have this 
in common with Dengjo Daishi: they are mystics, 
all believed in the comprehension of the supersensible, the 
divine, the transcendental, not through the senses, nor through 
reason, but through their own inner experience, through direct 
intellectual intuition, contemplation, and perceptual experience 
in a state of ecstasy. They all telieved that they were able 
to partake of the union with the Divine Being — ^the unio 
mjstica”— in an inconceivable, mystical manner by means 
of absorption in the depths of their own soul. As for that 
which especially concerns the founder of the Tendai sect, his 
teaching, so far as its practical side is taken into consideration, 
is built upon the most profound mystic system that Buddhism 
has ever called forth, the 3£a1ca SMhman (^Mjfcll)? 

‘‘Great Meditation,” of Ohisha TMbM founder 

of the Chinese Tendai sect. Dengyo Daishi, however, made 
his foundation still broader by including the mysticism of 
the Shingon and Zen schools, so that one might well say that 
tire mystical element was never so strongly emphasised by 
the founder of any sect of Mahayana Buddhism as it was by 
DeBgy(3 Daishi. 

There are a great number of very eminent and d^rving 
scholars — we refer here to the Western scholars only — who 
have not been able to see the slightest trace of mjrsticism in 
Buddliism. Some define Buddhism as a “ ratioualistie atheism ” ; 
others as a “ practical system of morals ” ; while those of the 
third group see in the teachings of the Buddha an astronomy 
in pictures. These scholars cannot see the forest for the trees ; 
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ttey are so tborouglily philologists that they oaainot grasp 
th^lc^ical problems. It is only recently that a few isolated 
Western scholai’s have been aware of the mystical base of 
Buddhism. But scarcely does the road to an unbiassed 
conception of Bnddliist principle seem clear when another 
turnpike is raised, for these scholais conclude : Buddhism 
may be mysticism, but it is absolutely different from Christian 
mysticism; for Buddhism postulates (as all Oriental mysticism' 
does) the total annihilation, the consummate ateorption of the 
Individual soul in' the . Infinite, whilst the ; European mystics 
seek instead of the ■ suppr^ion mf the dndividiial soul-lifo; a . 
greater intensity of it. According to these theoreticians, the 
foundation of Olmistian mysticism is ■ positive and active, whilst / 
that of Oriental (especially, Buddhist) mysticism is negative 
and passive. 

If this characterisation do^ not prove entirely true oven 
for Hinayana, in so far as it categorically denies the existence 
of m individual soul, the atman, how much less does it apply 
to Mahayana Buddhism. How little negative and passive 
IMiaymm is, is conclusively shown by Tendai Buddhism 
which was represented by Dengyo Daishi. 

The Tendai philosophy is built upon the teachings of 
Nagarjuna, whose “ Eight Noes ” are sufficiently knowm. They 
are : 

** Without origiii, also without end ; 

Kot eternal, nor yet cut short ; 

Not one, and not many; 

Without coming, as withoiit going.” 

Such a <fefinition of the Absolute seems to be purest 
nihilism, but it is not more nihilism than when Jakob Bohme 
says of Eternal Love: “It cannot, therefore, be compared 
with anything, for it is deeper than the I ; it is, therefore, in 
all things as a Nothing, because it is not conceivable. And 
since it is Nothing, it is free from all things, and is the sole 
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Good, so, tlmfc one may not 'declare wliat it . is.” • Tliat tlie 
Perfect is NotMng is dearly expressed in, tlie I7iealogla 
Germamca also. Tliefe we read : Tlie things wHch are in 

part can be apprehended, known, and expressed' ; but the Perfect 
cannot be apprehended, known, or expressed by any creature 
as creature. Therefore, the Perfect is called Nothing: not 
being of the same kind, the creature as creature cannot know 
nor apprehend it, name nor conceive it.*' 

If one, neverthless, sees only nihilism in the negative 
formulation of Nagarjuna’s Ghu Bon ( r|i ^), or Madhyamiha 
Sctaira, which begins with the Eight Noes,” point out to 
him tlmt Bengyo Daishi’s Tendai philosophy depends not so 
much upon the Madliyamilm Scistra as upon the Dai Gd Do 
Bon ^ ^), or Mahaprajna-Paramita-Bastra, wliicli also 

is ascribed to Nagarjiina and states clearly that back of the 
negative formulation of the Absolute, the Posith'e in its high- 
est power is hidden. 

This second sastra is of all the writings the most char- 
acteristic of the philosopliical content of the Tendai doctiine. 
Its religious content is best expressed in the SoJckehyd ^ 
g), or Saddharma-Pmidarika-'Satra, which teaches that all 
living creatures without distinction possess the Bnddha-nature 
(f® ®)* The use which the Hokkekyo makes of the word 
“Buddha” is not less free than the use which the Tlmologia 
Germa7dca and kindi‘ed mysticism makes of the word “ God ” 
or “Christ.” Both books understand by these words, the 
“Perfect,” the “One,” the “Truth,” the “Highest Good.” 
“Good,” says the Frankforfcer, “need not first come into 
the soul ; it is already there as yet unrecognised,” — ^and . he 
expresses a conviction there which may be considerai the 
fundamental principle of the Hokkekyo, 

Dengyo Daishi defended most energetically tliis central 
truth of the Hokkekyo, that all creatures without distinction 
possess the Buddhia-nature, against the Hosso ;f0) priests 
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who clung tj the doctrine of Five Natures (21 ft) and who 
asserted that only the creatures who had the Bodhisattva- 
nature and so-called undetermined nature ^ ft) could 
become Buddha, whilst those endowed with human and de%^a 
nature, with sravaka-nature, and Pratyeka-Buddha-nature were 
excluded from Buddhahood for eternity. 

This is not the place to go into this controversy, so rich 
in dialectical snares, between Dengyo Daishi and the Nara 
priests — at the bottom of it on one side lies the belief in the 
absolute dissimilarity of human talents and the moral forces 
which jBU the universe; on the other side the belief in the 
fundamental unity of the universe and the nature of all creatures. 

In this latter comprehension Dengyo Daishi is at one 
with Christian mysticism, which proceeds from the hypothesis : 
‘‘God reposes in all things, since He gave Himself to all,’’ 
and which gives rise to the claim : “ Man must redeem Him — 
God — by creating ! ’' 

There is a great deal in the Theologia Gernianica about 
the Godlike man It says among other things: “Love 
in a Godlike man is pure, untinged, and of good will. There- 
fore, all things, animate and inanimate, human and infra-human, 
must he loved there, and only good wished and done to all. Let 
one do to a Godlike man whatever one will, good or evil, to 
please or to aggrieve; nay, if some one should kill him a 
hundred times and he should return to life, he would be 
obliged ta love the person who had killed Mm and who had 
done Mm so much injustice and evil; he should be intent 
upon Ms welfare only and do for him the very best he can 
provided only that the other party will accept such kindness- 
Behold, where such a Godlike man is, there is the best, the 
most noble, and to God the most appropriate life tloat there 

can be And should the same man die a thousand deaths, 

every ndsfortm^ faU upon Mm wMch may befall a creature, 
yet would he rather suffer all that than to be deprived of this 
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noble life. And if lie coiild exchange his life for that o! an 
angel, not even then would he trade ! ” 

Now this conception of the Godlike man corresponds, 
word for word, to the conception of the Bosatsu (Bodhisattva) 
which Dengyo Daishi, relying upon the Mdkhekyd and the 
Bmmoh/j {Bixihrnajdla Sutra), represented. It is the dutj’ of 
the Bosatsu to release the God in man through works. And 
every one who dedicates himself to the task, is, according to 
Dengyo Daishi, a Bosatsu, even if the talents of the indivi- 
duals — he distinguishes fifty-two different stages of Bodliisattva- 
hood — differ according to their rank. If the Maiuajana 
doctrine, as it existed in Japan before Dengyo Daishi — the 
so-called elementary or provisional Mahayana Buddhism — had 
recognised the existence of jiriestly Bosatsiis onlj, Deng^^o 
Daishi went a step further and added the lay Bosatsiis to 
those who made up the priesthood. ‘‘Every one [that is, 
every true Mahayana believer] is a Bosatsu,” — is the basic- 
principle of Dengyo. This principle may be compared with 
the conception of general priesthood entertained by Martin 
Luther. And according to the Erankforter, the possession of 
Perfect Life and not sacerdotalism or monasticism makes one 
an “Imitator” and “Ser^aint” of Christ. 

Dengyo’s disciples, the Tendai priests, in particular, were 
supposed to r^ard themselves as Bosatsus, and to labour as 
Bosatsus by placing their whole strength in the service of the 
State, which was understood to be the moral community based 
on the himily, and as such, an incorporation of Universal and 
Eternal Truth. In accordance herewith, Dengyo divided the 
students of Tendai into three groups : (1) Thc^ -who distin- 

guished themselves by singular virtue and eloquence should 
remain living on Mt. BEei at the conclusion of their twelve 
years of study, become leaders of all the others, and be titled 
“Kokuho” or “Treasure of the State”; (2) Those 

who were possessed of great eloquence, but who had not 
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distiBgidslied themselves by auj unusual virtues, should be 
‘^KokusH” (g ), or Teachera of the State ”; (3) whilst 

tho^ who had distinguished themselves by their virtues, but 
who had not the giffc of eloquence, should be called “ Eokuyo ” 
(H OT *^4ssets of the State,” TheEokusH and Eokuyo 
were made ‘‘Bempo” (jf: &) and provincial ‘"Koshi” if) 
by governmental charter. The Bempo, or the “ Deliverers of 
Eeligion,’^ had their residence for the most part in the large 
temples of Eara and Eyoto ; the Edshi, on the other hand, 
were lecturers who were on duty from foim to six years in the 
various State {KokiAmi) temples of the provinces. Here in 
the annual rest-period (Angro, ^ of ninety days which 
corresponds to the Indian “ Vassa,” or rainy season, and 
which lasted from the sixteenth day of the fourth month to 
the fifteenth day of the seventh month, they recited and 
explained the sutras and sastras before the congregation, 
according to the ancient custom. The laymen would prove 
their appreciation of this work by giving all kinds of presents* 
In the relation whicda contain the foregoing provisions, 
Bengyo recommends the collection of the gifts to the lecturers 
in the warehouse of the provincial governors, their careful 
auditing, and use for the public welfare ; as for the iinprovenient 
of pools and ditches which serve to irrigate the ricefields, the 
cultivation of unproductive fields (which had either been laid 
waste through flooding, or which had never yet been made 
arable), the re-terracing of wom-down terrain, the building of 
bridges and ships, the setting-cut of trees (especially fruit-trees), 
the cultivation of hemp and grasses, the deepening of 

springs, and for all other things which conduce to the well- 
being of the province and of the individual, including the 
reciting of sutras and the “ edification of the human mind.” 
Yet tt^se gifts of the congr^ation w’-efe never to be used for 
tigiicultural and commercial enterprises, that is, the collective 
capital was not to be lent out at interest for purposes of gain. 
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Tlie tendeocj to be of service to. the State, tlmt is, to 
the gi’oiip, was emphasised m this regolation of the Tendai 
sect by Dengyo in a xnaBiier which is without precedent iii 
ancient Indian, and even in Chinese Buddliism. So strongly 
did Dengyo Daishi consider care for the State ” as the chief 
task of the Tendai priests that he wished to see his whole 
religion made the state religion. make this the state 

religion ! ” he prayed at the grave of Shotoku Taishi, he 
who was looked upon as Shotoku Taishi reincarnated. 

What is, then, this concern for the State (that is, for the 
good of his compatriots), if not the fundamental principle of 
‘‘viriliter agite!” — of ‘‘manly conduct” — which we find so 
much stressed in the Thedogi'.K Germmiicn'i Is it not the 
affirmation of life in the liighest sense? — even though Ignor- 
ance has said of the German mystics and the Buddhists 
without distinction that they fled into the deserts to escape life. 

The founder of the Tendai sect as well as the German 
Tlmdogy demand activity in the most forcible manner for the 
good of all. They are both, nevertheless, as one in rejecting 
outward piety [piety of W'orks] ; both believe in a sudden 
and complete conversion without the accumulation of merit ; 
both repudiate the ceremonial law which had formerly been 
deemed binding by the representatives of their religion. 
Luther exclaims : “Your cowl, your sha%"en head, your celibacy, 
your obedience, your poverty, your works, and your merit, of 
what use shall they be to you ? Of what avail is the Mosaic 
Law ? ” — and in the third month of the year 818, Dengyo Daishi 
makes a declaration which is not less memorable : “ Henceforth 
I will never accept the merits of a ShOmon (Sravaka), and will 
alway turn my back upon the Hinayana ceremonies. I swear 
that I will repudiate the two hundred and fifty precepts.” 

Even Chisha Daishi, the great Founder of the Chinese 
Tendai, whom a later age will learn to honour as the Chinese 
Plotinu?, adhered at least formally to the Hinayanisbic Moral 
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taw (ViDaja) of two hniidred and fifty articles, and represented 
a combined Hinajana-^MiaTana Code. Tie great service of 
Derigyo in the field of etHcs was that lie threw completely 
overboard the Hina jana Law as obligatory for all Buddhist 
priests, and recognised only the pure Maliayana Law, namely : 
the Ten Greater and the Forty-eight Lesser Precepts of the 
Bonmoh/o It was not that man should merit 

salvation through the keeping of these precepts; the keeping 
of the precepts had rather the psychological meaning of pre- 
paring the soul for the iiighest life by annihilating the 
opposition of the flesh, by breaking self-will, and by bringing 
about that state of “willingness’’ and “ resignation ” which is 
prerequisite to the “union mystica.” The remainder of the 
moral actions which DengyO Daishi retained in his ethical 
system, by obliging his disciples to keep the 58 commandments 
of the Bonmo Sutra, should serve solely for purification, which 
must be accomplished before the spirit can be disclosed for 
meeting and union with the Divine. When tliis union had been 
<x>nsummated, the keeping of the precepts followed naturally. 
For the Godlike man is necessarily a moral man. Morally 
(called kai, or fila) was, then, not sometliing which 
existed as a thing in itself, but stood in the closest relationship 
with contemplation (Jo, or dhyuna) and the transcendental 
wisdom (e, or prajM) which resulted • from it. As a 
naatter of fact, the keeping of the precepts was considered 
to follow the mystical absorption and the enlightenment 
connected therewith. The “inner” man united with the 
Tathagata kept all precepts nec-essarilv and spontaneously, 
in Dengyo’s opinion. 

We see once more that there was the closest agreement 
between the Founder of the Tendai sect and the author of 
fee Thedogia Germanica, who says : “ One must never forget, 
however, that God’s commandments, counsels, and all His 
teachings refer only to the Inner Man, as he is united with 
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God Where this occurs,, the outer man will be, siifficientlT 
directed and taught b}^ the ' Inner Man, so that one does not 
need any outer commandments and teachings.” All that is 
sound and good,” we read in another place, eTen the Good 
which is God Himself, will never make man virtuous, go«3d, 
or blissful so long ■ as it is something extrinsic to the soul, 
and likewise with sin and evil.” , And in a third pkee we 
read : Eteinal" Bliss- does not rest with the Many nor with 

Diversity, but with ' the One . and with Unity.”- That sounds 
as if Dengyo hiinself had said it, just as the words wdich 
the Frankforter quotes from St. Paul are congenial to him : 

Those who are directed, penetrated and guided by God’s 
spirit, are children of God and do not stand under the Law.” 

The intellectual kinship of Martin Luther, the Founder 
of German Protestantism, and Shioran Shonin, the Founder 
of Japanese Protestantism, has been pointed out many times. 
Here lies the parallelism in the clear light of day. Perhaps 
these lines may tend to make clear the less widely known 
connection which exists tetrveen the German mystics as the 
precursors of the German Eeformation, and Dengyo Daishi, 
who, on his side, constituted the bridge which led to Shinran 
Shonin and the Japanese Reformation of the thirteenth century. 

Bbuno Petzold 


VIM'ALAKIRTrS DISCOURSE ON 

EMANCIPATION 


INTRODUCTION 

T his is , an . English, translation of the VimolaMrii-nirdem 
; (Nanjio 146), being the first attempt ^ to introdnee'^.t^^ 
text to Western readers. Strangely, no one htxs so far tried to 
translate it into any of the European languages — a book so Ml of 
interest in various ways and so largely contributing to the 
foundations of Oriental philosophy and religion. 

The Sutra was probably first composed in Sanskrit or in 
some Indian dialect much earlier than the time of Nagarjuna, 
which was in the second century a. b. ; for it is frequently 
quoted by him in his commentary on the PmJnUparamita-sutra 
(Nanjio 1169). But how much earlier it was composed we 
have no means to as<^rfeam; hut there is no doubt that the 
compilation look place some centuries before Nagarjuna, because 
it requires some considerable time for a Sutra to grow worthy 
of teing quoted as a sacred authority. 

King Asoka, a patron of Buddhism, who flourished in 
the tliird century B. 0. and who vfm a great propagator of 
the faith throughout India even beyond the northern frontiers, 
over the Himalayan ranges, never mentions this Sutra ; nor 

I did jjot know when I wrote these lines that an English translation 
by Mr, KaMchi Ohara appeared in the Hansel-Zasshi for 1898-99, which is 
now extremely difficnlt to obtain. I have had so far no oi>portunity to read 
it, but the translator, I am told, was a young and sincere Buddhist who 
Tmfortnnately died prematurely some fifteen years ago. Some passages from 
tim Sutra are also translated in the (MUnes of Mahaymvi BuMhism, London, 
1907, by Pro! B. T. Suzuki, to which I have referred in the text. In any 
way, my translation, which was done quite independently, may be judged 
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I cIo3s King, *KaBislika of tlie firsfc century a. d. But tliere is no 

I , .reasou : Avlij we slmild deny tlie- existence of /the -FmaZcJailt in 
those days simply ■ from this ’ fiict, ■ becau^ there are in this 
' Sutra remarkable eharaeteristics 'M'hich are quite different from 
those recognised as orthodox by these kings; for it is quite 
I likely that they would ignore the canons of the other sects 

; though such might have already l^een in actual existence. 

W may however say, with some hesitation, that this 
Sutra existed already in the thought of lay-BuddMsts, not in 
the circle of the monastic orthodoxy, at the times of these kings, 
to whom it seems to have remained quite unknown. 

I now propose to point out what are some of the outskiiding 
characteristics of the Sutra, which distinguish themselves from 
those of the Buddhist doctrine known to those kings. 

(1) We see in this Sutra very frequently a phrase ‘Hhe 
skilful means ” ; the full original meaning of which is difficult 

to reproduce in English except by this literal rendering, so 
dry and altogether inadequate. But this is to be made to 
include every legitimate practice issuing from a perfectly 
religious life. From the first chapter to the last we offcen 
meet also with a supernatural power which a BodMsattva or 
a Buddha exercises. What does this supernatural power mean ? 
I It has no meaning by itself. If it Imd *any at all it would 

I be merely to please the ignorant and childish people, wMcb 

S is absurd and ridiculous in such a serious literature. The 

supernatural pow'^er exercised by the principal figures in this 
Sutra, is an indispemable expedient for leading beings to the 
realisation of the highest truth. The Mahayanistic ideals of 
a Bodhisattva are to sacrifice his own selfish happiness for a 
greater cause, and his efforts are com^ntrated in this self- 
sacrifice. He does not even extirpate his passions, quite 

^ Upayn-kmsdyainSmskiit I/pcEt/a means ‘‘coining near,” ‘‘approach; ’ 
means/' or “expedient," and elevemeas," “ skilfalnesi/' or 

“Expediency" ; they are rendered in Chinese 

I ' ' 
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■coBfeiy: to of '.tlie ^ Hmajaiiists.; ' for , otlierwise' he^ 

<x>ol(l not : feel an j sjin|)atBj witli tlie lower beings siifiering 
fmm pjissioiiS' .and delirer', them from pain. „ He incarnates 
himself in .anj being,' even in a medical herb (Chapter VIII) 
in order to save all beings '.and lead them to the liiglier stage- 
of religions life. ^ These sacrificial deeds are „ never or hardij 
known in the doctrine of the Hmajama. 

(2) The Sis Paramitas, being the preliminary means for 
attaining Boddliah(x>d, are never sought by the Hinayanists 
'whose final goal is to Ix^come anArhat ; but in the present Sntra 
most strongly emphasised are these ’Paramitas. In fact they 
are one of the signs distinguishing Mahayana from Hinayana. 
Charity, discipline, patience, diligence, meditation, and wisdom 
which are repeatedly taught in the text, form the highest- 
standard of the religious life of a Bodliisattva. And we may 
hake them aS the standard ethical teachings even when they 
are interpreted in the modern sense. 

(3) The great mercy and compassion towards all beings 
is most highly recommended in this Sutra. They are cherished 
only by a Bodliisattra, w- ho belongs to the Mahayana; but 
no Sravaka or Pratyeka-Buddha can cherish it inasmuch as 
be belongs to the Hinayana. A Sravalm or a Pratyeka-Buddha 
acts only for himself, not for others ; his Nirvitna is a complete 
extinction which is the final goal to his life. But a Bodhisattwr 
does not enter into Nirvana for the sake of beings who snifer 
in this life, and whose salvation is his sole duty. 

(4) Lastly, frequently this Sutra makes reference to a 
certain mental outlook in which attachment finds no place. 
This state is beyond either words or thought (Chapter IX, etc.). 
In fact even the Hinayana speaks of freeing oneself from 
attachment, but to cHng to a state of non-attachment is still an. 
attachment, which is always condemned in this Sutra. True non- 
attachment is absolute, it is not only free from all forms of attach- 
ment but free from non-attachment itself. Here is an absolute 
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freedoai of the Boclliisatt¥a'. in' all' his life-activities/ and this 
is wliat has never lieen known ' to .the Hinaytoisfe. ■ 

,Ali these cliaracteristies above mentioned, which are' never 
found in HinajTina Buddhism are products of th6 Supreme 
Enlightenment ” which is designated .by the' Mahayanists as 
Aniitoa-samyak-sambodhi ” ; and to ■ cherish the thought 
which. , will lead to this enlightenment is the first .step, to be 
taken by all Mahayanists. 

On the whole, what is most einphatically insisted upon 
in the Siitra before us is the practising of the life of a Bodhisattva 
as against that of a Sravaka or a Pratjeka-Biiddlia, that is to 
say, the Mahayana is strongly upheld against the Hinayaria ; 
the religion of laymen against the ascetic life of the monastery. 
The Fourfold Noble Truth, the Twelve Chains of Causation, 
and the Eightfold Eight Path, which are found everyw-here 
in the Buddhist teaching as preached in C^ejlon or Burma, 
disappear in this Sutra, or at least they are presented in dif- 
ferent forms, and in their place are taught the Fourfold 
Acceptance^ (SamgmJia), the Ten Paramitas, and the Thirty- 
Seven Eequisites (hodhipcikshika) for Attaining Supreme En- 
lightenment. We can also point out how the human Gautama 
gradually gives way to a superhuman Biiddlm, who in turn 
assumes many forms — not as historical Buddhas who are said 
to have preceded Gautama Buddha, but as manifestations of 
the eternal truth (Chapter IH). It is always the way with 
the Mahayana Sutra that an exceedingly long list of Buddhas 
is given, and that fin£illy their number grows so enormously 
large — millions, trillions, or even equal to the sands of the 
Ganga — that the individual naming is now . quite impossible. 

^ “ Acceptance ” is not a good word for Smngniha^ whicli primarily 
means seizing,” or ** holding.” In this case, it is to accept or receive 
kindly, or to have good understanding, and four inodes of it axe enumerated 
by Buddhists : 1. giving, 2, speaking kindly, 3. beneficent deeds, and 

4. impartiality. 
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Ifc shows liow Buddhism developed in its ontology . from tlie 
historical (^neeption of one teacher to that of the Highest 
'"Being,. ' 

One thing howwer we should not overlook here, is that 
this Snti-a has contributed much to the popularisation of Bud- 
dliism. We can imagine how, at the time of its appearance, 
the monks became CDrrupted, since they hid themselves 
behind the w^alLs of their monasteiy, lost the influence and 
power which, owing to the ratue planted by the Buddha, 
they liad exercised over the outside -world. The lay-brotheiB 
of Buddhism were quite dissatisfied with this inactivity of the 
priests, and united themselves to take the scepter away from 
the monks now jx)weiiess in the propagation of a Kving faith, 
Beligion ought not to be made the monopoly of the ixiests, 
but the poss^ion of all who seek in earnest, either monks 
or laymen. 

As the Vimalakhii is a production of such a movement as 
started by ihe laity, Sariputra, llahamaudgalyayana, and 
llahakasyapa, who have always been considered the great 
disciples of Sakyamuni and the leaders of the priesthood, are 
now^ treated in this Sutra as miserable ignoramuses destitute 
of sopBmatuml powers, w-hich fact they themselves confess 
either by compulsion or on their own account. 

It is due to this influence of the movement of the laity 
tlmt, in Japan, Sbotoku Uma 3 'ado (574-622), the crown prince 
of the Emperor Yomei, who w^as a great patron of Buddhism, 
thought himself to be a Vimalakirti, and wrote a comxnentaiy 
on tliis Sutra. He was never ordained as priest but did far 
more tlian a professional priest in propagating Buddhism in 
Japan, and even now manv" a layman following the example 
of this devout prince-Buddliist, takes pleasure in reading this 
Sutra above all others. 

Besid(B, I wish to remind one fact in this connection, 
that in the history of Japan, there was a ceremony called the 
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Yuima-e, wHcli was performed by order ^ of tlie Imperial 
Court during certain, periods of the Nara and the Heian reign. 
This was tire ceremony of reciting the ' VimaloMrti-mrclem-- 
'Sutra, Yuima being the Japanese pronunciation of VimalakirtL 
With reference to the origin of the ceremony, we are told 
that in the third year of the Empress Saimyo (a.b. 655-661) 
the chief minister Kamatari became ill, and Homyd, a nun 
who had come from Korea, persuaded the Empress to recite 
this Sutra for the recovery of the sick minister, sajdng that 
the Discourse originated in the sickness of Vimalakirti and its 
recitation w^ould be efficacious in the present case. The Em- 
press, therefore, commanded this to done, and Kamatari 
/was restored to health even before the recitation was over. 
Then he as an act of gratitude began the ceremony of reciting 
the Vimcdctldrd in the temple which he had erected as a thanks- 
giving offer to the Buddha. Since that time this became one 
of tlie chief ceremonies to be performed annually by order of 
tile Court. 

The Sanskrit test was lost a long time ago, and there is 
very little hope of discovering it ; therefore the Chinese trans- 
lations which -were made directly from idle original should be 
taken as the texts for a translation just as I have done now 
here. Fortunately the style is so mmple that we can without 
much difficulty see through the Chinese texts what the original 
might have been, and to some extent we can reconstruct the 
original with ease. 

The earliest Chinese translation was done in a.b. 188 
by Yen-fo-tiao, of the Later Han dynasty, A. b. 

25-220. It was called Wei-Mo-OMng, (iu two vol- 

umes). But this is lost. 

(2) The next translation in two volumes was done 
under the title, Wei-MchWiteJi-Ohmgf ^^iaS?by CMh-cMen, 
a layman of Wu dynasty, a. b. 222-280. This is 

extant. 
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(3) (4) Tlie next two .transkMons w^ere procliieerl cliiring 
the Western Ts'in drnastj, A, d... 265-316 ; \one : by 

Gho-shu-lan, and the other by Dharmaraksha, ; 
they are in three Tolnmes, respectively ■ known as Wei-Mo-lci’- 
cUek-clmg, JVei-mo-cIdeh-so-sImi-fa-im 

both lost. 

When this latter translation of Dharmaraksha’s was made, 
a compilation of these three translations mentioned above 
was done by Ghih-inin-tii, ; bnt it was also lost. 

(5) In the Eastern Ts‘m dynasty, a. d. 317-120, 

it was also translated by Gitamitra, in four volumes 

under the title Wei-mo-cliing, but it was also lost. 

(6) The sixth translation came from the pen of Kiima- 
rajiva in three volumes, A. D. 406. This is the one most 
widely read and studied, and forms the text for the present 
English translation, while I did not neglect consulting the 
other iaranslations wherever necessary. 

(7) The seventh and the last translation in China is by 

Hsfian T'sang, S#, of the Tkng dynasty, a. d. 618-907, 
entitled Shuo-wu-l'ou^ch^Sng-cliing, six volumes, 

still extant. 

There is a Tibetan translation entitled as Dri-ma-raed- 
par-grags-pasdskin-'pa^ which is found in the fourteenth volume 
of the Sutra Collection designatad as ‘‘Plia.’' Generally it 
agrees with the Chinese translations. 

There was also a Kotanese transktion, the fragments of 
which consistiug of two folios are found in the Stein collec- 
tions. They are said to be the beginning of the first chapter 
of this Sutra representing some stanzas therein. This identifi- 
cation was done by Prof. Leumann and Dr. Kaikyokii 
Watanabe. {ZDMG, XXII, for 1908.) 

, There are many commentators of this famous Sutra, and 
each of them strives to explain the text from the standpoint 
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.pi Ms own ;Sect. . Among ' w:e' mentioii tlie foliomng : 

( 1 ) : ■ Chii-ivei-mG, (ten-'Tolumes) ■ commentated bj 

the translator ■ luimarajiTa himself '.'ancl Ms 'faTOiirite cU^dples, 

(2) (six Tolumes); 

,(3) ^Ltleh-sii, BSIfc volumes)'; 

(4) CMng-ming Hsnart-lun, (eiglifc voliames); . , 

’ ( 5 ) . ' ■ Yni^-i, 

The above works are by Chi4^sang, '.■of- ■■■ Sanivin. - . — 

sect.' ■; . ■ . ■ ^ ■ 

(6) Kmng-sii, llfif * by Chi-i, (twenty-eight vol-; 

'limes) ; 

(7) Msihin-i, by the same (six volumes) ; 

(8) Lueh-m, !lf§$fc, by Chaii-jaii, (ten volumes) ; 

(9) Su-cldy ©f£l£j by the same, (three .^roliimes). 

The>se are from the standpoint of the. Tendai, 3^ "p, sect. 

( 10) Shuo-ivic-lcou-c]dS7i(j-cluu^ by 

KMei-chi, (six w^oliim^). E^uei-chi was one of the 

fevoiuite pupils of Hsiian T'sang, and accordingly liis commen- 
tary was done' on the newly translated text of his master’s 
from the standpoint of the Hcbso sect. It is the only com- 
mentary left to ns on Hsiian Twang’s text. 

Later on in the Sung, and the Ming, §§, dynasty 
w-e have: 

(11) Wu-tm-m, by Ch'uan-i^ng, (twelve 

volnmes), 

(12) Pmj-ch% fpg, by Yang-chMi-yhan, (four- 

teen volumes). 

In Japan, Umayaclo, crown prince to the 

Emperor Yomei, wrote a commentary. It is called, 

(13) Tuimahjo^gisho, l^bree volumes. 

Gyonen, a. d. 1240-1321, a famous priest, wrote a 

commentary on this Umayado’s (XJmmentarj. It is entitled, 

(14) Yuim:t]cyl'8lwHmraUi (forty vol- 

umes). 
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Hotan, A.D. 1654-1738, another learned priest, writes 
a commentary on KnmarajiYa’s commentarj designated aa 
(15) Hdstmidslm, (fi^e Tolnmes). 

■ ■ ■ This list ■ by no means esliansts all the commentaries 
that aie still in existence, ■ 

I have refeiTed already to Nagar jiina who quoted this 
Suka frequently in Ms work; and other scholars such as 
BhavaYiveka, Candrakirti, and Dharmakirti also very often 
quote this Sutra in their commentaries on MadhyamaJm Sdstras, 
Tiiere is a lx)ok called the SihsMscmmccaya by Santideva 
of the eleventh centuiy, a compendium of the earlier Bud- 
dhist Mahayana Sutras, edited by Professor 0, Bendall in the 
‘‘ Bibliotlie<^ Buddliica,” ToL I. Petrograd, 1897. It contains 
a few passages fr'cm this Sutra in the original Sanskrit form. 
As they are scattered throughout the Sikshdsamnccaya, they 
are all collected in the appendix for a review. They show 
how little they difler from the corresponding passages in my 
transkiion. This fact may help us to decide upon the degree 
of accuracy attained 1>y the Chinese translator as regards the 
text in general. Keeently Professor Bouse published the 
translation of the SiksMsammcaya in London, 1922 ; The 
corresponding passages are also refeiTed to in the following 
translation. 


Hokei Idumi 



IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES 

lY. Chiok-in 

I^HION-IN is approached throngli a great ' (|1|P^),, 

one of those huge gates which stand sentinel before maiiT 
Buddhist temples. Chion-in’s s2rif27?eo?2, eighty feet high/ is 
one of the three largest in Japan. Its solidity and strength 
mate one think of the days when Buddhism was a power 
and when great temples in the Buddha’s honour were erected 
throughout the land. 

Gbdon-in is a temple belonging to the Jddo sect, situated 
on the eastern hills of Kyoto. It was founded in 1211 a. d. 
by Honen Shonin and it was here that he died. Fire plaj^ed 
havoc with Chion-in as with many other splendid temples in 
Japan, and the buildings were twice destroyed. The Tokiigawa 
Shoguns were friends of the Jodo sect, and &st by the Sho- 
gun leyasu, and later by his grandson lemitsii was Chion-in 
rebuilt: in its present form, the temple is due to lemitsu and 
here his memory is revered. 

Beautiful indeed is this Chiomin amidst the great ctj|)- 
tomeria and pine trees. The temple grounds are quiet and at- 
tractive, and while roaming around them, one can get a backward 
glimpse into tlie ancient world and pause for a time, gazing. 

Up the steep steps — and we can enter the compound and 
come to the Hondo (main hall), one of the largest temple 
buildings in Kyoto. Tlie curving biack-tiled roof rests on red 
porches over a complicated beam foundation ; at the rcx)f cor- 
ners are bronze wind-bells which tinkle in the breeze. If 
you look up at the porch with sharp eyes, you may be able to 
see a wire screen protecting an umbrella. TIxis umbrella is said 
to have flown here* from a boy, really the God Inari in disguise, 
in order to protect the abbot who was canductiug an outdoor 
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service wlien rain tegan to fall. Tie niobrella was left^ and 
is called tlie umnre-fjasa, tie forgotten umbrella, and is now 
considered as a ciarm to protect tie temple from fire. 

The interior of tie Hondo is very ricily ornamented. 
At tie alkr wiici is dedicated to Honen Sionin and in tie 
sliape of a sirine ieavily gilded, there are masses of golden 
ornaments. Before tie altar and under a rici canopy of 
Iiaiiglng gilded ornamentation, is tie seat of the abbot. The 
golden lotos ornaments before tie altar are twenty feet high 
and large pine trees are growing not in earth but in water 
rases. The swinging golden ornaments give a most lovely 
effect to this rich altar. Tie four great Iceyaki-Mood. pillars 
which support tie roof are gilded and look sumptuons. In 
kct this altar and its fittings give an effect of a palace slxrine, 
but let it be here remembered that these regal-like ornaments 
were given not by princes or kings but by devotees of the 
temple in 1911 on the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the temple. On one side of the altar are memo- 
rial tablets or ihais of the Tokngawa family. 

Pi!ssing from the main altar room, we come to the 
Shnei-do, a large apartment where there is an ximida enshrined, 
sup^X)rted on each side by the Bodhisattvas Seisii aod Kwan- 
non. There is another altar with Amida and sitting in front 
of him as if on guard is a life-sized statue of Monju. He is 
chad in priest’s rotes and is most impressive, his face beaiing 
a beautiful and calm expression. I paused for some time 
before him and returned again striving to get from that 
sculptured calm some reflection for myself. This is one of 
the most interesting images of Monju which I have ever 
seen, so life-like and represented not as a holy Bodhisattva 
but as a wise priest. Monju or Manjusri, as is well known, 
is the Bcdhisattva of Wisdom, especially of religious wisdom 
or insight. It is he who is supposed to have written the 
Saddkarma-Pmdarika^ the Lotus of the Good Law. He is 
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represented alone or on tlie left of the Buddha and often site 
upon a roaring lion 'which typifies the voice of the Lruv. 
When seated thus, he is opposite Fugen, the god of Love 
seated upon an elephant. In Monju’s right hand he holds 
the sword of knowledge, and in his left the book of sacred 
knowledge, but sometimes instead of this book he has a jewel. 
In Zen monasteries his image sometimes sits at the head of 
the meditation hall, symbol of that inner spiritual wisdom 
which is the goal of Zen monks. When Honen Shonin as 
a boy of thir teen was sent by his temple superiors to study 
at Enryakuji on Mt. Hiei, the letter of introduction which he 
bore to the abbot read; “I am sending you a miniature of 
Manjusri.” The boy Seishimaru, as he was called then, 
seemed aheady so wise and so saintly that the head-priests 
of his temple felt that he must be an incarnation of Manjufei, 


the God of Wisdom. 

The hall for the worship of Amida is connected by a 
covered corridor with the main temple. It is a two-storied 
building so graceful in design that it hasahnost a pagoda-like 
effect. The porch is covered with handsome wood-carvings, 
and two splendid water basins in the form of lotus leaves stand 
at the side of the steps. In the hall the great gilded Buddha 
Amida is enthroned upon a golden lotus flower beneath a 
glittering array of hanging ornamentation. He has a n 
and gentle expression which is heightened by his great size 
and brilliant rich golden hue. Many of his devotees did I 
see kneeling reverently before him intoning over and over 
the holy phrase “Namu Aim'da Butsu.” _ 

The Goten or Palace apartments built by lemitsu adjoin 
the main temple buildings, and as we pass along the corridor 
a peculiar musical sound is emitted from the plan s, ® ^ 
is supposed to resemble the song of the nightingale, so these 
floors are called nightingale floors and are found also at some 
otlier temples. 
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In 1609, Prince Hachi-no-miya, son of tlie Emperor 
Goyozei, entered the temple under the name of Oliion-in-no- 
nilja MouyAi, this latter title being the one that was given 
to the sons of emparors %Yho became priests. Later, he was 
ordained as Rjojon-Ho-Shiimo and lived for many years at 
Chion-in. The decoration of these rooms are fine expositions 
of classic Japanese art of the Kano school. The rooms are 
bai*e, but the sliding screens and wooden doors are decorated 
with painting, many of which are unfortunately very faded. 
The rooms are all named according to the chief decorative 
deigns — stork, pine-tree, dhrysanthemum, willow, etc. 
Hiere is a famous picture here — the celebrated mikestmime.'"' 
The painter put the spirit of the sparrow into the picture 
and after a time, it flew away out of the screon leaving only 
its outline behind. On the verandah are to be seen some 
wooden doors painted with pine-trees now much faded, but 
which are thought to be so life-like that in the spring they 
exude resin. On anotlier sliding door is a sleeping cat, and 
it is said that if one is very quiet, one can hear her purr, so 
nakirally has the artist depicted her. 

There are many teautiful paintings on the sliding screens 
or ftisuma, and one of the finest in the fifth room painted by 
Kano Kaonobii is the Kmoma Garrett Chatfield 

Piers writ^ most enthusiastically of it and I can do no better 
than to quote him, "'The composition leaves nothing to be 
d^ired, as the design fills in the alcove with all an Egyptian’s 
feeling for spacing. The noble sweep of Fuji’s towering out- 
line soars into and above, high above one of these cloud 
diadems xvMch are seen so often about the lower stretches of 
her snow fields. The long stretches of valley and field that 
fill the middle distance are drawn with more than Chinese 
rhythm. Perhaps we stand upon some vantage point near 
Kamakura ; upon wooded Inamura or the highest point of 
Shojoken above Kenchoji, The medium of this finished 
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little /work is the lightest touched here and there % a 
dully glowing wash of minute gold flakes.’^ 

Of the pictures in the Eighth Room which was once 
used by the Emperor Meiji, Mr. Pier writes : Here is 
depicted a design dear to the Chinese artist of the Early 
Sung in which a gnarled and twdsted pine hurls its consorted 
branches far out over a steep and rocky chasm. Into the 
unseen depths of this seemingly bottomless abyss, a roaring 
cataract hurls itself in one gigantic leap. As we watch* the 
glistening ground shake beneath our feet, the cwl moisture 
settles upon our cheeks.” I confess I had sometliing of the 
same ^nsation when I looked at the winter landscapes by 
Kano Eitokii in the Seventh Room. They came to me with 
a start of surprise, and I note wdth appreciation 'what Mr. 
Pier says of them. “'Here by means of smni-ye alone ate 
depicted the atmospheric contrasts batw^een the soft, white 
glow that hangs above a snow covered ground, and the broken 
dull gray of the exliausted snow clou^. And here too hints 
of wash-gold seem to bespeak the sun that shall soon entirely 
dissipate the broken clouds. Well might Tannyii, in this 
genre at least, model himself upon the ^vork of his gifted 
grandfather, for the author of these fmiiM'x might 

indeed be called master of the snow-clad bearers of winter’.” 

Writing of pictures I must not forget one of Chion-in’s 
great treasures, "‘The Descent of Amida and Bodhisattvas ” 
by Eshin Sozu. Mr. Pier has again written so beautifully 
of this great picture that I cannot refrain from quoting Mm. 
“ Of the spirituality of Eshin’s art, this Tos^i-like landscape 
is a most representative example. To the right of the painting 
sits Eshin in an attitude of adoration. He ga2^ heavenward, 
where, upon a splendid fan-shaped cloud, Amida and his 
attendants reveal to Mm a vision of the "Pure Land of the 
West.’ His little pavilion is charmingly placed, being set 
upon the high slopes of Mt. Hiei. Here blossoming wild 
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ckenies and tall cedars cling tenaciously to tbe slopes and a 
wild monntaiii stream tumbles beacHong in many - leaps /and 
lx)nnds to ranish in a mist Tbe landscape and minor details 
are painted in soft and tender pigments, a restraint wbicli 
sein'es to throw into greater prominence tbe main tbeme of 
tbe lecture. This glorious \'ision of the w^elconie, which A.mida 
Tonchsafes to the faitlifiil, is a mass of cut gold-leaf. As an 
expression of tbe iinlroiindGci love and solicitude of tbe deity, 
such a tlieme and rendering could hardly £iil to riTet tlie 
attention of tbe masses, with -wboin the Jc3d5 doctrine wtis 
more especially concerned. At sight of such a glorious Tzsion, 
tbe most insensible must needs have teen nioYed.’’ 

From the temple interiors, I wandered to the garden 
and to see the great bell. Cbion-in’s bell is famous ; it is 
tbe second largest in Japan and one of tbe great bells of tbe 
world. It weighs seventy-four tons and measures nine feet 
in diameter and is over ten feet higin It does not ring often, 
but those who have heard it never forget its great rolling 
boom that deepens all over the city and dies away in waving 
whispers. Whenever I listen to it, I feel as if the whole 
spirit of Buddliism breathes through it. As long as this bell 
rings out its philosophy of life, Buddhism will never vanish 
from the soul of the Orient. 

The bit of garden near the pond is very charming — big 
trees in the background ; at their feet a tiny bridge, a great 
stone lantern, tlie pond in which the red carp swim and 
where I saw a large tortoise la2dly basking, and about the 
banks of the little water, blooming bright azaleas and stately 
purple iris. the gai'den is the Eevolving Library housed 

in a pieturesqre buOding surmounted by the flaming wish 
;^wel, the OhintaTmni. I looked through the barred windows, 
thinking of all the sacred Sutras secured there, The Saddharma- 
'Pmdarik'j revered by all the Buddhist sects but especially 
by tihe Tendai and Nichiren teachers ; the PrajnU Pm^amitU 
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iBHcla ...read ^i.n' ^the Zen 8uTihuv:divy7l}m teloYecl hj 

the J(3do and,' SMn . followers, and the 'Auata7nsai:a, . (Eegmi) 
studied as the most profound philosophj. 

■ Seated in the round enclosures were, statues of'Fii-DaisH 
Fiigen and Fujo- the 

laughing Buddhas. Fii-Daishi ivas a Ghinese priest and is 
said to have invented the Kinzo ; (f or Bevolving Library. 
At each corner were great statues of the SH-Tenno, the Four 
Heavenly Kings who. guarded the four quarters of the earth. 
Of these four kings Bishamonten is the most popular. He 
is the guardian of the Korth quarter and as the patron of 
fortune in Tvar was much revered in feudal days. 

Standing near the library in earnest converse, I noticed 
two young Buddhist nuns. They were dressed in black, and 
while the Christian nuns always cover their heads these girls 
liad their heads entirely shaven. Most of the nuns in Japan 
telong to the Jddo sect and Chion-in has a school for them 
where three hundred attend. They can often be seen going 
about in the sheets of Kyoto. Some of them are pretty, and 
all are young, for they come to Kyoto to get their education 
before going to live in their home temples. Besides Buddhism 
they study all the subjects taught in a regular girls’ school. 
They look as if they were happy. 

From the library, I turned to the left; and climbed up 
the stone steps to the terraces to the Seishi~do the 

old(^t building in Oliion-in, which survived the devastating 
fires which took away other buildings. It was here that 
Hdnen Shonin died. 

Here I came up m a funeral ceremony. Before the altar 
where offerings had been made to the departed spirits and 
where a priest was officiating, were kneeling the Mends of 
the dead person. Each was beating on the sleigh-like wooden 
bell, so often used in Buddhist ceremonies and repeating over 
and over again "‘Namu Amida Butsii.” 
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Still more ste^^ up to tlie tomb of Eukwo DaisM X 

Hbnen Slibnin ! In a previous number of tliis loagazine 
imicli has been written of Hbnen Sli< >nm. It is ho, as will 
lye remembered, who was the founder of the Jodo sect and 
the teacher of Shinran Shonin. He lived 1133-1212. He 
telieved that the w^ay to Paradise, the Pare Land, lay in the 
Nemhutsu, the constant repetition or holding in the nrind of 
the sacred phrase, '^Nainu Amichi, Bntsii.” When he lay 
dying, he recited the holy words as usual, but his last utterance 
as he turned his fiiee toward the West, "was this : '' The 

light of Amitabha illumines all sentient teings throughout the 
ten quarters of the world, and whoever calls upon this sacred 
name is protected and never forsaken by Mm.’* 

From all that can be learued of Honen Shonin, his 
seems to have been a simple and beautiful character. His 
influence upon others was great, for he was the teacher of 
the noble and the wise. He was benign and holy, a most 
striking and gracious p^rsouiility in Buddhist history. 

Seirex (Blue Lotus) 


EDITORIAL 


O WING to the pressure upon the time of the Editors they 
find it quite impracticable to publish The Eastern Bud- 
(iKsAbi-montlily as they at first planned, and hereafter, l)egin- 
laing with the tliird volume, the magazine will bo issued 
quarterly. The number of pages for each volume wdll be from 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty, and the jyiioe fora 
whole year will remain the same, which however raises the 
price of each single copy from one yen to one yen and fifty. 
For the last two years since the first nmnter was out, we 
have had a constant struggle in V'arious ways. But as we know 
the value and importance of this work, we will keep it up 
against heavy odds. 

That this kind of work is very much needed is well- 
known, but as there are so many things to be done by 
Japanese Buddhists and as funds are not forthcoming so readily, 
we have to struggle on for some time yet. Hie one thing 
however we are not quite satisfied with in the old-school Bud- 
dhism is that its advocates are too busy to commemorate the past 
instead of planning for the future. If Buddhism is a de^id 
thing, this may do very well. But we find it hard to reconcile 
ourselves with this conservative idea, we want to drive the 
Wheel of the Law forward, we want to proclaim the truths 
of Buddhism to the world at large. The world is on the other 
liand growing smaller every day owing to the various inventions 
which will anniliilate the notion of distance in a very material 
way. These advantages ought not to be made use of by 
industrial and commercial people only, we must appreciate 
their spiritual significance by getting closer ttian ever in 
tilings not altogether material. For the fact that we can now 
get acquainted with one another much more readily than in 
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oldeB diijs Ims a far deeper lueaiiing than leerelj plivsically 
transcendiiig time and place. 

The pDliticiil and economic questions wliicli iire disturbing 
the whole world at |>i^esent, cannot bo siiecessfiillT solved so 
long as religions are separated from one another just because 
one teaches Christ and another the Buddha. We must get 
into the basic idtjas of each religions system which, as we 
comprehend them, do not differ so radicallr as to exclude their 
mutual undei’standing and kindly cooperation. Whatever 
misunderstandings \xe have between various religious teachings 
are due to not knowing one another well enough. We as Bud- 
dhists will do our part in making known to the wwld what we 
consider die essentials of its teaching, historically and philosoph- 
ically. Hence the publication of The Eastern Buddhist as 
a partial fulfilment of our programme. 

As soon as the Editors have more time to devote themselves 
to their work, the magazine will be issued again bi-monthly, 
even monthly, w'hich was in fact our first plan. Though our 
ideals are far from being realised, perhaps have to be 
contented with this quarterly magazine for a vrhile as a hopeful 
sign for something tetter to come. The first number of the 
third volume w^hicli is due in July will be delayed owing to 
die new j:idjustraent that is to be made now. After that we 
hope our affaii-s will be conducted more systematically. 

The Buddhist Federation of Japan is reported to be 
contemplating the presentation of a petition to the Imperial 
Court to close up their hunting grounds. We wish all the 
Buddhiste, and even Cliristians for that matter, would join, in 
the petition and keep our Imperial Household away from this, 
inhuman w^ay of entertaining foreign visitors and diplomats. 
It is disgusting to think tlmt we human beings have not yet. 
advanced fmm the stage of cruel md cowardly barbarism. To 
comer such innocent and timid creatures as deer, foxes, hares,. 
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ducks, etc., and to slioot or net them Just for pleasure and for 
notliiog else, 'is not at all ' human,, nor is it ennoblmg. ■ We 
moderns ought to be able to find something more refioed for 
out pastime, diplomatic or otherwise.- 


The disciple, when he first engages in the practice of 
religious contemplation desiring to prepare Ms life 

ill agreement with the Laivs of all the Buddhas, must firet arm 
himself with a firm resolTo to save all creatures, wowing that 
lie will himself seek to obtain the wisdom of the supieme 
Buddha. Firm as adamant in this resolve, pressing forward 
with all courage and determination, regardless of his own 
individual life, if he goes on perfecting Hmself in Beligion, 
and in the end not turning liack, then, afterwards, when sitting 
in deyoiit meditation, keeping before his mind none but right 
reflections, he will cleaiij aiDprehend the tine condition of all 
phenomenal existence, without any distinct recognition of that 
w’-hich is callacl excellent viitue or the contrary, disregarding 
the knowledge of all w’-hich depends on the exercise of the 
senses, j^erceiving that all things, in their nature iiiix>erfecfc, are 
mixed up with grief and vexation, th^it the three worlds are 
the result of birth and death, and that all things in the 
three worlds do but result from the mind, his experience will 
be that which is stated in the Dmcthhumi Sidra: ‘The three 
■worlds have no other originator but the “ oneself ” (mind), if 
a man knows that this self ” has no individual nature, then 
all phenomena will appear to him unreal ; and thus his mind 
being -withoiit any polluting influence, there will be a clear 
end of all power possessed by Karma t > repnxluce in his case 
“ life or death/’ ’ ” 
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THE LATE PROFESSOK T. W. RHYS DA\TDS 

4 T tlie ripe age of scTenty-nine Prof. T. W. ,Eliys DaTids 
^ passed away at CMpstead, Sorrey, on Deceml3er 27tli, 
1922. Tlie last few years of liis life liad ■ been ■ greatly 
liampered by physical pain so that death came as a relief 
from suffering. Personally I received the news of his passing 
0 %’er with great ; grief, for I; lose, iii; .Mm one of my ,, best, 
friends, a man for whom I had the highest admiration and 
respect ; a man -whose prominent trait of character was 
kindness, gentleneas, and sympathy, who in a supreme extent 
was ixBsessed of the MetiU, the Great Love towards all beings, 
which he was so fond of quoting as one of his cHef ideals 
and standard of life with the wall known passage from the 
Itiviitfedca, which in his owm translation runs : Just as at 
the dawn of day, when the night is passing, the Morning 
Star shines out in radiance and glorj’, — just so all the means 
that can be used as helps toward doing Eight avail not the 
sixteenth |3arl:» of the Emancipation of the lieart through 
Love 

So I remember him, although weak in body of late, yet 
strong in mind, great in thought, enthusiastic in his 
when we convert in the cosy study at OMpstead, from 
which a wide view of the rustic country of _ Surrey could be 
obtained, and where one felt the jnesenee and reality of the 
ideals of mankind so irvell, when -we talked about the history 
of these ideals, the great philosphers wdio had preached these 
ideals ('with whom one could not help associating him as 'well), 
and above all the one great Gotama, to the description of 
whose life and teaching he liad devoted his own life and 
teaching. Surely the effect of such a man and friend cannot 



pass away witli liis bodily frame, the toucli of his soiii will 
be felt not only in myself, but in countless others as well. 
Now he has found Nibbuna, may be, of which he w’as such 
an eloquent interpreter and which he has described so well 
in his Tei'vSatile language, and to the discussion of which as 
an ideal of ultimate happiness and bliss, as the crowm of the 
higliest optimism, he would always revert in his talks with 
me. So I remember him as my halyana-mitta, and I may 
say of him what Pingiya said of the Master {SuiUi 
V. 1142) : Passami nain manasa cakkhnna va rattin-divam ; 

appamatto nairassamano vivasemi rattim, ten’eva mahfiami 
avipavasam.” 

His career as a scholar is a varied and multifold course 
of events, beginning after the finishing of his University 
studies with the Civil Service in India (Ceylon), wdiere he 
was first led to acquire a first-hand knowledge of Pali and to 
make the acquaintance of Buddhist Civilisation. An ardent 
desire to make the Buddliist Scriptmes accessible to European 
scholars never left him, and after his return to Euroi^e was 
the direct stimulus to the formation of the Pali Text Society 
by him, the Piesident of v;hich he has remained for fort}’- 
years, and the institution and working of wdiich has been 
one of the greatest achievements of modern literary undertaking 
on a private basis, even excelling Max Muller’s Sacred Boohs 
of the East. For this alone his name would be immortal, 
were it not also for many other facts. All his energies, his 
thoughts, his aspirations, were directed to the upkeep of the 
Society, the results of which he reaped in kter years with 
deep satisfaction. More than one text he has critically and 
accurately edited himself among the publications of the Society. 
Inseparably coupled with his name, not less with reference 
to the P. T. S. than to all his achievements of later years is 
that of his distinguished wife, Caroline Augusta Kliys Davids. 
It is she ^vho now fitly and deserv'edly takes Ins place. 
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The outcome of his studies in Cfeylon smaller 

publications, the great ckssic -.of .Niimismatics, viz,, the Ancient 
Coim mid Ilecmires of Gej/lon, (1877), The same yaar saw 
: te fe work published, which has since, then, 

, Imd over twenty ■•editions: ■ BuddMeta, Here a snceessfiil 
attempt was made to separate tmth and fiction which 
so' dangerously intimately blended in Spence Hardy 
lip to then the classic on Singhalese Buddhism. His acquain” 
tance with li C. Ciiilders strengthened his interest in Pali. 
In London, while officially active as a barrister he began Ms 
real stadies of Pali and historical Buddhism, as he often said 
t ) me, with his translation of the Introductory Book of the 
Jj^taJca tfdes {Buddhism Birth Stories, 1 voL, 1880), which 
laid the foundation of his exceedingly intimate familiarity with 
the whole of the Jataka tradition. The congenial field of the 
Canonic Law of Ancient Buddhism he tilled together ovith 
Hermann Oldenberg in the translation of the two first sections 
(Vaggas) of the Vinaya Pitaka (most of the second section 
is his translation) in three volumes (1881-1885) under the 
title of Vinaj/a Texts, The work, owing to the condition of 
the Pilli Text and the subject matter, is in nee 1 of many 
cormctions, still it is full of valuable information and a document 
of sound textual criticism. Another, more advanced, translation 
is that of the Milindapahha, published in 1890 (in the Sacred 
Booh of the East)- 

His religious-philosophical bent led him from the more 
intimate study of the Buddhist Scriptures on to a wider range 
of Oomj:©,Tative Study. Here deserve to be mentioned his 
American Ledures mi Buddhism {1898\ and many smaller 
contributions and essays. His appointment to the chair of 
Comparative lieligion at Manch^ter University (1904, after 
having been Professor of Pah at London University since 
1882) was a consequence of this side of his activity. 

The historian once more showed himself .to advantage in 
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Mb: B nddMsl ^ India {WO^. In 'graphic and tMcI strokes he 
here - gives iis a j)iotiire of India under the influence o! Buddhist 
cifltiTO. The language of the book is clear and to the point * 
the material is sifted and sounded historically. ■ Another little 
book which must be mentioned as founded on historical studios 
of his later and more mature years, and which he Hmself 
considered the best that he had ever written on the subject is 
Mb Early Buddhism {1214c). 

In 1912 he retired from public duties and soon after the 
outbreak of war moved to Chipstead (Surrey), where he lived 
a secluded, one might almost say, arahantic life. Here in 
Chipstead he brouglit to perfection (besides seeing the whole 
of the Canonical texts published in Pali Text Society editions) 
especially two plans and ambitions of Ms life The first one 
was the printing of the kanslation of the DJgha Mkaya, or 
long collection, under the title of Dialogues of the Buddha. 
THs was loegun in 1899, <ond the third and last volume was 
published in 1921. Here too his faithful and intelligent wife 
ims been a great help to him. We do not hesitate to say 
that the Dialogues' are the most important product of his 
Genius and are especially valuable for the critical introductions 
to each section. Here the historian, the poet, and the philosopher 
wwe most happily combined. — Ab the years passed by, he 
grew more and more anxious about the other one of life life- 
plans, the publication of the Pali Dictionary for which he 
Hmself had collected such an abundant inaBS of material 
during his long life and his extensive reading. The need 
of such a Dictionary, wHch should be baaed on the P. T. S. 
editions of the Sacred Texts and their commentaries, waB 
most urgent and aU Pali scholars were since 1908 agreed on 
the realisation of such a plan. It is not the place here to 
enter into the history of the scheme; all former plans were 
frustrated by the War. In 1916 we discu^ed. the scheme 
anew and decided that I should undertake the work with his 
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help and under his guidance. I owe him a great deal of in- 
struction and advice and regret tlmt during later years he 
conld not give me as much of his help as I sliould have 
liM, his failing health more and more hindered him, just 
when the work was in its most impoitant stage. He revised 
mj work up to the article Dcsana It was a great pity 
that he was called off even before seeing half the work pub- 
lished. Still, with all that, the foundation and inspiring 
genius of the work are his own and I am grateful to him as 
his pupil as. well as his colt. ague. 

In Hs method of work he always emplmsised the ii]a|)or- 
tance of facte in the interpretation of historical documents and 
their expression in language. The Dictionary should primarily 
be a statement of facte in historical order; the words were to 
be given in their history within the field of Pfili. The dis- 
advantage of this scheme is often evident, as with this the 
independence of Pali is undifiy put foinvard and the sphere of 
mining too restricted. Yet it is a sound principle and to be 
welcomed as checking the other extreme of abstraction and 
suffiBion of meaning. Sound was also his opinion as to tiie 
cbse affinity between Tedie and Pali and the high age of 
some Pali idioms. True that .he often placed too much credit 
on focfe of narration which are indeed often purely alle- 
gorical ^presentations of half-trutlis, as seen with the untrained 
eyes and minds of faitliM iDelievers of old, among whom 
wo have to include even the enlightened commentators of the 
holy teste. Tliui it came that Ehys Davids placed a certain 
discredit on etymologies, which he used to call fanciful play. 
But on the other hand, he was a scientifically teinei mind, 
who always warned not to put AMiidhamma ideas and con- 
structions into the simple word and teaching of the Suttanta- 
pitata. Fact and history were always ijis coins and measures. 

His life .%vas favoured by ease * and opportunity, by travels 
and all other helps of self-education ; yet it was full of strug- 
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gle and il3 liad its stare of soito.w and illness. His ' genial 
natnre, howeTer, would never let tlie latter gain tlie 
liand and spoil tis cliaracter; and so it came that lie was 
contented and serene up . to the last days of his age ■ and 
passed away peacefully; 

“ All resolute, and with unshaken mind. 

He calmly triumphed o’er the pain of death. 

E’en as a bright flame dies away, so w’as 

The last emancipation of his heart.” 

(Dialogues, II. 17 €i)' . 

Dt W. Stede, Bremen 

THE SHINEAN CELEBRATION 

During April, a great celebration lasting a week took 
place at the Higashi Hongwanji Temple in Kyoto. It cele- 
brated the seven hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
the Docirine^ Practice, Faith, and Attamment "^vhich 

is the most important text-book of the Shin Sect of the Pure 
Land written by its founder, Shinran Sbonin. There were 
elaborate ceremonies, processions, lectures, and other observ- 
ances. During the week huge crowds visitoi the temple. It 
is said that 550,000 persons attended the celebration and that 
1,437 priests took part in the impressive ceremonies. 

On. the days on which the great ceremonies took place, . 
there w’-as a procession of priests and laymen of temple rank 
into the great room w^here the ceremony took place. This 
procession was most interesting. First came the laymen with 
temple rank, 1,523 of them. These laymen are dirided into 
different groups according to their ranks. The lowest group 
in rank, the slidryoin sTcoktc ''^"d.lked first, followed 

by the jmi-sJidryidn shoryom 

then the junUto then the koto 

all and highest in rank, the so-koto These men 

wore a peculiar costume — the dress called 6nho w’as of 
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a tliiu silk of light green or light blue, made in a way to 
stand stiffly out from the body, and on their heads they wore 
odd little stiff black hats of ancient style called ehosliL Tliey 
carried short wrist rosaries. They marched in, not two by 
two but one by one, and it«seeined as if their number was 
endless. For the most part, these lowest Buddhist devotees 
were elderly men, but occasionally a younger man was seen 
among them. After the passing of the laymen came the 
priests. These also marched and were clad according to their 
ranks. Over broad trousers, somewhat in the Turkish style, 
called sasldniiki (US) and adorned or not adorned with 
crests according to the rank of the wearer, they wore their 
robes, and over the robes the fesa, (Jcdshaija in Sanskrit), that 
Buddhist gjirment "which is supposed to resemble the robe 
worn by tlie Buddha Shakyamuni. Tlie robes varied in colour 
and were sometimes very brilliant, green, orange, white. 
There ai*e tMrteen degrees among these priests, and their robes 
varied as their ranks, the highest being a browmish orange 
and nest a brilliant orange. Over the robes the brilliant Izesas 
hung with a cmicain-libe effect in the front and back held by 
a sash over the left shoulder. These priests carried ceremonial 
&ns and long ros:u‘ies with tasseh ; these rosaries were some- 
times very beautifol, made of crystal, amber, coral or carved 
wood. After the long proc^ion of priests had passed came 
a number of little boj^s attired like girls. These wore the 
Stffo (^^), the celestial children or angels, who were later 
to dance in praise of the Buddha. Some of them were dressed 
as butterflies and otiiers as flowers, peonies, wistaria, and 
lotus. After they liad passed came the Otani family, first the 
bmthe!^ of the Abbot called the Benshi next walked 

the Abbot’s son called Shinmmzeki jind last of all 

the Abbot himself, the Tomonzeki ('g‘P^Sj^). This closed the 
stately procession. 

The scene of the ceremony was the great liall of the 
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temple. It was' filled to OTerflowing .witli devoted adherents. ■ 

teautifoL ^ It was ; in tlae foim of a. 
golden slirine^ wdiicli contains an ■ image.' of.'.SMnran Slionin. 
On each side of the altar were enormonS' and gorgeously ; 
arranged bouquets of flow^ers, and also hanging lamps riclilj 
ornamented. Into the inner slirine came in solemn order 
certain high priests, followed by the Renslii in black and red 
robes, the Shinmonzeld in white, and the To-inonzeld in lod 
and white. AH entered with slow and stately steps to the 
accompaniment of music played upon ancient instruments, in 
classic style. The Td-monzeki seated himself upon the daljo 
or great seat, on one side of the altar, and the Sliin-monzeki 
upon the other. The ceremom" began by the singing or chant- 
ing by the priests of the Mela (ftlfS)? ^ hi praise of 

Amida. At this ceremony as conducted on two days, the 
Abbot himself ofiSciated, but on the middle day the Abbot’s 
son, the Shin-monzeki, officiated and offered the incense and 
read the Life of Shinrem before the shrine. Young, graceful, 
dignified, he moved tlirough the solemn ceremony, looking like 
some young prince of a former era. 

There was more chanting by the priests, the Amida 
Sutra without music, and then th<Be at the altar, the Abbot, 
his son and brothers and the high prints took pari; in the 
gybdd (iYS) walking around the shrine ” ceremony. AH 
the participants held in their hands plates on which were 
many paper lotus leaves representing heavenly fliowers, and at 
certain times during their proc^ion around the shrine they 
teased out the leaves before the altar. Then they returned to 
their places, the Abliot to his dais on the right and the Shin- 
monzeki on the left; the music b^an ag^un, and the priests, 
chanted the Shbshinge (jEjg®)? ^ hymn of praise to Amida 
and the Shin patriarchs, composed by Shinran Shonin and 
greatly revered by every Shinshuist. 

Diming the chanting, I gazed upivard at the decorations .8 
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of angels on the panels abore tlie .nlta?-; and -.at,' tlie, : tablet' 
written bj tlie Emperor Meiji ia lionoiir of SliiniMn. Tlie' word 
is '^EensHn” “To See tlie Tmtb,” meaning Sbinran,^ 

Kensliin Daisbi. lieing the posthnmoos title given to Sliinran 
Shonin b}’' the 3Ieiji Emperor. To . the 'devoted Shiiishh 
adherent, Shinrau did indeed see the Troth and this truth is 
sammed op in the Nembntsn— \A7fikla Biitsu. I, 
and praise be to the Buddha Amida! 

Out in tliG temple courtyard the butterfly eliildren were 
<laneing on a specially prexDared stage an ancient dance in 
praise of the Budfiha. I loaned over the balustrade watching 
their graceful posturings and gazing uxx)n the tlnongs of 
jieople Mow — ^rich and poor, old and young, educated and 
ignorant, devotees of the Buddha. Yet sumetimes in the West, 
they say that Buddhism is dying in Japan. I wish that 
those who say it might visit Hongwanji on a day like this. 
Would they repeat it, I wonder ! 

It was a wonderful week at the Higashi (Eastern) Hon- 
gwanji, reipeated the following week on an equally grand and 
similar scale at the Mshi Hongwanji, and attended by 
enormous crowds, followers of tlie Western Branch of the 
Hongw^mji Shinshii. B. L. S. 

Of our new contributors to the present number of The 
Eastern Buddhist, Mr Bruno Petzold is professor of the German 
language in the Daiichi Kote-Gakko, Tokyo. He has studied 
Buddhism, especially the Tendai philosophy of Dengyo Daishi, 
under Eav Baito Shimadzi, who is a great authority on the 
subject in Japan at present. Mr Hokei Idumi (or Idzumi) is 
professor of Sanskrit in Otani University, Kyoto, and transla- 
tor of the Baddharmi-'pmdarika into Japanese. 


CORRBSPO^'DENCE 


To the Editora of The Eastern Buddhid. 

Dear sirs : — ■ 

In reading yom' magazine Vol. I, number two, I was mucb 
interested to &d that Prof. Murakami is of opinion that the 
Atoakening of Faith is not by Asviighosha. .i 

Sometime ago I came to the same conclusion for the 

following reasons : „ , , ' j. 

The author of the Aioakening of Faith frequently quotes 
or refers to Mahayana Sutras. Hence he is not the founder 

op the system. , y • . . 

The aicknov%''ledged works of Asvaghosha, tiz. the Bua- 
dhacarUa and the Sutralankara have nothing charaoterisyc of 
the Mahayana doctrine. Further, the opening lines of the 
latter refer to the assembly of l^ylvam 

Levi identifies with Sarwastivadin. . p 

Besides the wmrk of Asvaghosha there is also a work ot 
Asangha entitled Mahaynm Sufrala.nkara as if to emphasise 

the distinction. / . n -,7 j. i t .q 

The second translator of the Awakening of Faith translat^ 
also the Lmkavatara Sutra, no doubt regarding both works 
as representing the same tendency of thought. 

The simplest solution of the problem would be to say 
that the writer of the Aioakening of FaUh assumed ^e name 
of the great AsvaghcBha as a name of religion (^ ^). 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, ' 

James W. Inglis. 


To the Editors: 

I noticed in the contents of your magazine (Vol. I, No. 
4) a Zen poem with three translations, of which, to my opmion, 
yours is the most coriect one, but, as you know, the poem is 
a “ sevai words ” verse, I think the noun “ Tien mu , appears 
at the end of the verse, is indicating the name of the poet s 
resident place, should not be included in the verse; and no 
doubt the word “ drive ” was ovritten down just betore the 
word “across” originally. I contribute herewith my translation 
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for the poem, it is less timn polite as coiripared %vitli yours 
or the other two, but, it seems to me, couvevs the aiitljor’s 
thoughts more con-ectlj — to Dharma the poem is not a praise, 
on the eontrarv, it is sarcasiu. 

Yours truly, 

C. K. Leang. 


TBAXSLATIOX OF A ZEN POEAL 

With merely “ I know not ” Bharma drumm’d Ms lips and on. 

How can the Indian phrase stir China into confusion ! 
if cld Hsiao of Liang had under his sidu enough, blood. 

He sure should drive him out across the western Streaming-Sand, 


To the Editors: 

In reading over the article by Prof. C]iiz(3n Akanuma 
on ‘^The Triple Body of the Buddha/' I found a great 
illumination and a better understanding. It luay be due in 
part to the clear English of his writing, for as it is so hard 
for us foreigners always to understand the full text of the 
Japanese scholars. I often wish a copy of yciur magazine could 
be put into the hands of* those who want knowledge on these 
subjects but do not know just how to obtain it. 

Wishing you continual success, I am, 

Sincerely j’ours, 

E. P. Clark. 
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BUDDHIST SOOIITY 

sM be The Eafltern 


the eastern 

Art. I. The name 
Buddhist Sodeiy. 
'■Axi;-II. The objects 
, ,'dhtem, to 


of the Sodetf 


shall be to stady Bud- 
such study, as ■well as to 

file true spirit of Buddhism. ^ 

The Sodety, shall, in order Jo carry out its objeetB, 

trnii^s^alie- the foMOWiBg wotfe : . . ' i i. 

(1) Elation into Japanese of the oiugmal texts of 

Budd Ms ^ into European knguages of 

<mlj in^tem languages other to 
aI?piT publication. of studies ;j 
S doctrines, in Japanese or m any one of the Euro 

:^^^^on of a magazine in Ei^ish aii^g at &e 
toi Jru&nmmou^i % ^ sriring information 

S*^^S:^the lits»ary a^vities ol BudSiist scholars m 

■' The Society shall consist of ( 1 ) mch memters m 
* ^ in Ml Smithy with the objects of the Society and 
fo\ 9fl nctivelT enea® themselves in its work. 


1 the objects df this Sodefy are 

Ilk is free to members rf the S 
should be addr^sed to 


sefizr Teitaro SuzuM, 
The Marary, Otanil 
Muronaaobi-I 


THE FIRST IRSESLATiOH OP THE MOST IMPOSTllT 
PART OF THE PALI TIPITAKA INTO A LITIMG 
LANGUAGE OF EUROPE 

• ©• 

K4RL EUGEN NEUMANN’S GERMAN TRANSLATIONS 0? THE 
BUDOmST TEXTS 

DIE IiETZTEN TAGE GOTAMO BIJDDHOS 
( Malaanibbana-sutti^m) 

TjisoIienaTisgabfe Pappband M 4.~, Ganzieinen mit GoMsolmitt M 6.- 

DIB REDBirGOTAMO ' BDDDHOS 

(Maj j liimaiiika 3 ^o) 

Tapicbenaiisgabe. Brei Bande in einer Ivasoette znsammon Pappbaiid 
M 16.~, Ganzieiiien with Golds olanitt M 24.- 

DIB LIEDBR DBR MONCHE UKD NONNEH GOTAMO 
BUDDHOS 

(Theragatha tmd Therigatlia) 

Taschenansgabe. Pappband H 6.-, Gfanzleinen mlt Goldschuitt M S.- 

DIB REDEN G~OtXmo’bUD 
(Suttanipato) 

Tasohonaiisgabe, PjiX>pbaiid M 7.-, Gaiizleinen. mit Goldscliniit M 8.- 

DER WAHRHBITPPAD 
(Dhammapadam) 

Tasclienrmsgabe. Pappband M 3.- 


Today there is no literary work more highly esteemed in Germaiiy 
than that of Karl Eugen Neumann, W’ho has been the firtst translator of 
the most important parts of the Pali-Canon. Kobodj^ who is interested 
in the Buddhistic canonical books and is able to understand Germuit 
should fail to read those unriTaled translations. Faithful to the original, 
word-for-word, they are so beautifully rendered into the German language 
that the greatest German writers place the work of Karl Eugen Keuinunn 
on the same level with Luther’s Bible translation. Whether in prose or 
in verse in acoordanco with the original, Neumann’s stjde is always 
inspired with the genius of the ancient holy atmosi^here when the Buddha 
W’-as teaching his Dhamma to his immediate diseijMes ; and the miister’s 
thought, even his voice and rhythm, are distinguishable in the German 
translations as well as in the Pali original. 

(All the volumes are carefully printed and solidly bound. The 
prices are low and within the reach of every intell’gent 
reader.) 

R. PIPER & CO TSIERLAG MUNCHEN 





ORIENTfl! 


Indian and Persian Art, Mlnlatare Paintings, MvSS., 
Bronzes, Etc. 

Inspection of our Art Gaiisry is Invited. 

We S|:)6cifilize ill nil Bjoks for the Study of Orientoi languages, and other 
braiiclies of Oriental Literature, of which wa keep a large stock. Oata- 
logues issued peri,xlieally and sent gratis on apxilicatioii. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

IXDO-SUMEEIAN SEALS DSCIPHSEEI) 

BI3G0VEEING SUMERIA'S'S OF INDUS VALLEY AS PHCENICIANS, 
BAEATS, GOTHS, AND FAMOUS VEDIC AEYASS, 3100-2300, B. 0. 

By L. A. Waddell 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 
Demy 8vo Cloth, pp. XXIV. 146. Price IDs. 

A HISTORY OF THE MCCAN 
By J. D. B. Gribble 

Vol. H. Ray 8vo. Cloth, Pp. VIll. 270. Price £ I-ls. 

■WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
Tht bulk (‘f ffiis vohn.e tcii.9 done h;) the late, 2Ir Onhhle, mil hiifi been 
very iMy comple-ei by his davijlder, Jfrs J£ Pindlehnry. 

Vol. 1 OF THE ABOVE WORK IS AVAILA BLE AT £ 1-ls. 

IN THE PRESS 

TME MUSIC OF INDIA 

BY 

ATIYA BEGUM FYZEE RAHAMIN 

(AUTHOR OF *‘SliAlilNDA” INDIAN MUSIC) 

WIT.H ILLUSTKATIONB 

Liizic tC’ Uo., hey io announce that' the ahow i.e:.rJc is in. the 
prefiSf hit are u iabl^. to yiv?. pr'e^ or full details at pre.'^ent Should you he 
interest'd la this work, tzlll you kindly make mi application and post to 
f idler parHculars when known, idll then he sent to you. 


LUZAC & CO. 

Oriental and Foreign Booksellers. 

Agents to the Eoyal Asiatio Society, School of Oriental Studies, London : 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta ; Bihar and Orissa Eesearcli Society, 
of Oriental Research, Ohicag.), The Sian Society, Bangkok, etc. etc. 

46 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1 

(Opposite The British Myseum) 
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SOME APPBECIITIONS OF 1 


TfeO'Qilfb'E 
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BciitgaizinCr is 

givat Spiriti 








Vol. n September-December, 1922 
(Issued January 1923) 


ITtoo the iMMOYABiai - Fi-miisjffieee 

Tbe Psycbologiciil Sobool of Mabayana Bucldbism. _ 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 

Eudo tbe Immovable. , 

Beatrice L.ane Suzuki 

Tbe StS^tened Mind of tbe Bnddba and tbe Shin 

Gessho Sasaki ^ — , ' ' ‘ ' 

Tbe Pcajna-Paramita-Hjidaya Sutra. 16' 

Shaku Hanhta ’ 

Tbe Ten .Cow-Herding Pictees, • . : . 

Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki. ' • .* • / 

, In Bnddbist Temples : H. Kiyomidzu-dera. ’ 

. ' ^ SbIEE]S (BEUE liOTUS) '-...■■»■••- V, ^20 

Notes.' • •• — '*■" ^ 

■^Uiatad te UfflEASHraN BOTMlSsOCItEra. 

: The libraar, Otani University, ‘ . 

„ ‘Mnmmiftcin-Kadaifa, Kyoto, - .. 

Prioe, sb#fi .copy, 't»e yen; y®“^» 'I'. 
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Bissftaa 


THE EASTEEN BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

Art. I. The of the Society shall he The Eastern 

Buddhist Society. . i , -n i 

Art. II. The objecte of the Society shall be to study uic - 
' dhism, to publish the results of such stixdy, as well aa to 
propagate the true spirit of Buddhism. 

Art. ill. The Society shall, in order to cany out its ob]eots, 
imdcrtake the following works : 

(1) Translation into Japan^e of the original tests oi 

(■>) dkanslation into European lar^iages of the Buddhisi 
Lxte now easting only in Eastern language other ton 
rtanstet and Pali; pubHcation _ of studies “ 
flhist doctrines in Japans or in any oae oi the Muo- 

(3)*^ P^i(^ion of a magaane in Er^lish aiming at to 
proixigation of Buddhism and also giving infor^.ion 
!vs rijuds to literary activities of Buddhist scholars in 

Jap;m. 

Art. IV. The Society difiU consist of (1) such inemliers as 
' arc ill full sympathy with to objects of the Society and 
p2) such as actively engage themselves in its work. 

Memlxirs shah he elected by to Coimeii, and every 
application for memberahip must be endoised by two 
members of to Sodefy. 

Annual dues for members shall be ten yen. 

Art V. All expenses needed for carrying out to objects of 
to Society sliali be met by to members’ dues and by 
general voluntary ocmtiibiitions. 

Alt. VI. The office of to Society shall be in Kyoto. 

Persons interested in the objects of this SMieiy are invited 
to join. 

T/ie Hasiem BvddTM is free to members of to Society. 
All oorrespondence should be addressed to 
The Secretary, 

Baisetz Teiteio SuzuM, 

The^ Library, Oteni University, 

' , . MluronaacM-KaaMra, 

Kyoto, Japan. ■ ' ■ , ■ 


Some Hew aiid Standard FnbMeatioiis 

Irvine (Williaiiij— Later Miiglials, Edited and j-nigiiientetl the Historj 
of Kadir SliJih’s Inva..sion by J. Barlrar; ?ol. I, 17{)7-1720, Yol. IL 

1710-1739. Eoy. 8vo., Cl Price, IBs/eacIi. 

Miclisiski (Dr. St. Fr.) — Bbagavad Gita. Texte Sansrit in Eomaii 
characters, with Front isjlece. Eoy. 8vo, sewn, ijp. 44 Price, 5s. 

Woodroile (Sir John) — Garland of Letters (YarnainrilrLj, Studies in Mantra 

Shastm Eoj^ 8vo, 01., pp. X. 294 •• Price, l‘2s. 6d, 

Woodroffe (Sir Joliii)~Power as Life. (World as Povver Series). l2m,o, 

Oi, pp. XXVI. 89 Price, Ss. 6cl. 

Woodroffe (Sir John}— Eealily. (World as Power Series). l2nio, CL, pp. 

118 Price, 3s. 6ii 

Woodroffe (Sir John) — -Power as Mind.- (World as Power Series). ^ I2iri0. 

CL, pp, XVII. 123. Price, 4 b. 6d. 

Bulletin of the School of Orieatal Studies ; London Institution. Editor, 

Sir E. Denison Boss. Yol. 2, 'Part 3 , ...Price,, 6s. 

Waley (Arthur)— -Elen Buddhism, and Its Delation to Art. Sto,- Sewn,, pp. 
32 - • . . Price, Ss. 6d. 

Joiiveau-Bxibrenil (G.)— Yedic Antiquities, with illustrations in the' text, 

l2mo, sewn, j:)P- * * • * • 

Waddell (L. A.)— -The Historical Origin and Economic Purpose of the 
Tower of Babel and the -Name ‘‘ Shinar” in B:\byloniaii Inscriptions. 
Boy. 8vo, sewn, pp. 19. .Price, ,1s. , Sd. 

All Engiislh Foreign a.Bcl Oriental Books supplied, at 

short notice. Large stock of Second-hand Oriental Books, of 
which Catalogues Ciin be had on application to Dept. 15. 

Lcdest Catalogim miied. ConypUe List <f 
Boohs and Periodicals 

LUZAC & CO. 

46, Great Rossell Street, London, W.C. 
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Cams, F.— Gospel of Biiddba. Mns. pp. 311. (t ^18) 2.00 

Daiilke, P. — Buddhism and Science, pp. 253. (t .18) 4.50 

Biicldhismiis als B.t*Iigion ii. Moral. ’14, SS. 45 (t 

Datrids, T. W. R— Buddhism : its History and Literature. 3rd Ed., 

rev. pp. 221, (x .18j - 

Buddhism : a Sketeli of the Life and. Teachings of Gautama, the 


Buddha. ’20. pj). 252. (t-.IS) 1*^8 

Dohring, K.—Buddhistische Tempelanlagen in Siam. 3 Bde. ... . . 45.00 
Eliot, Sir C.-— BJinduism and Buddhism: an Historical Sketch. 3 

V. ’21. (t .36j 87.80 

Oriiiiwedei, A. — Biiddliistisclie Kuust in lodien. 2. Auii. Mit 102 

.:Vbl). ’20. SB. 213. (t .08) - 85 

■^Giiiitsr, H.— Buddha in der abendliindischen Legende? ’22. SS. 305. 


(t .18) ■ 8.2o 

Hackmano, H. — Buddhism as a Eeligion : its Historical Development 

and its Present Conditions, pp. 315. (t .18} 7.45 

iTard3rj S.— I)er Buddhismas nacli iClteren Pali-Werken. (Darstell- 
ungeii aiis dem Gebiete der niclitchristliclien Beligionsgeschiclite. 

Bd. 1} 19., S3. 244. (r .18) ' 1.00 

Held, H. Ii,— Deutsche Bibliograpliie des Buddliismus. SS. 190. (t 

.27} 4.89 

Holmes, E. — Greed of Buddha, pp. 259. (t -IS) ' 3.85 

.McGoveiii, Will. M.— Introduction to llahayana Buddhism. With 
.Especial Eeferenee to Chinese and Japanese Phases. ’22. pii. 231. 

., , 3.40 

Olfleiibsrg, H. — Buddha, sein I^eben, seine Lehre, scune Gemeiade, 

■ ’21. .SS. 445. C f .12) ■ - 1.10 

Slepcevic, P. — Biiddhismus in der deiitsch-en literatiir. ’20. SS. 126. 

„ f, T *06) ' .25 

Tamabe, S. and Is. A. Eeok. — Buddhist P.salms. Translated from 
the Japanese of Shinran Shonin. ’21. .pp. 91. (t -ISj . . .......... 1.6D 
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Everything guaranteed as represented. 


foreign orders solicited. 


SAMURAI SHOliAl 

Honcho, Yokohama. 




THE 

LANKAVATARA=SOTRA 

(In Sanskrit) 

On© of tliG Most IinportRiit MEliSiySinS) ioxts 

Edited, after MSS from Nepal, by 

Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. (Oxford), 

Presidenl of Okaii BiiddJmt University ( Otam Baigaku) 

Complete iii One Volume 

PBINTED AND PUBLISHED 
131' THE 

OTAXI UXIVERSITY PRESS 

' ' yy, / TUT ; frice '.^10.00 , „ ■ • • -Foreiga. Postage ^:L50 

Tlie book can now be bad at Otani Daigaku, 
MnromacM-Kasbira, Kyoto, Japan. 



SPPRECIiTIONS OF THE EASTERN BUDDHIST. 

s aeligMM it is beatitif uliy, ' 
jrpogmpliy , is above reproacb,;. 

photogravure '..'xeprodiictto. o^ 
editor, 

of:' a 'jaagaaue'.wkieii-' 
, we recommend it to 

excellent, offers real contributions to 
that %ve wish it in concluding 
and welcome.” .... OgciM Meview. ^ 

pour les amis de la metapbysique 
Le Voile D’Xvi.s*. 


•xceikmt grade of paper, the ty 
d make-up is enhancai by a ; 

-j£ tlie Yumudono Btinctuary. ^ 

mgratulated on the pubhslung 
the Eastern Buddhist Society 


' iiwantion Bosatsu <. 
taro Sazaki, is to be conj: 

Ik “ ^llo^'^ether, the first numbt-c is 
our knowledge, ami deserves all the success 
tkose brief words of apiweoiation 
“H Best pas de meiheima i 
arvenna quo The Eastern MddhisL ..... 

^ » TU Eistern Ettddhvit is very ably 
koloino the English reading 
Ke°te ut lastliBd what so many have 
thy presentation of advanced Bnuittis 

mL^hysical aspects.”. .. -ri Gorrespo^de 

^Tke E'lslem Jhddhist « a _g^ 
Thought AlUamse tlurf this broiidmm^d 
bX eeut to British Hemlquarters 
naoariae is indeed a magmboient ^ bid 
grit Spiritual Movempt of ^ 

This new magaKinc, if it J 

l-iined by its first number, ougut to toe 
iiY^xmo missionary and ^yestem ^ud 

toro^and China, but also in the hbrai 

j,/p'8ik riifecriisen written and 
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The Life of Shim-an Shomn. by Kakunyo Sbonui .... 
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Connoisseurs who are seeking for rare 
specimens of Japanese art will find 
the choicest at * 


Samurai Shokai. 


We deal only in the best and if they are 
to be found in Japan we have them : 


BUDDHIST PICTURES AND STATUES, 

IVORY CARVINGS, BRONZE WORK, CLOISSONI, 

ANTIQUES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Everything guaranteed as represented. 


FOREIGN ORDERS SOLIQTED. 


SAMURAI SHOKAI 

Honcho# Yokohama. 
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THE 


LANKAVATARA=SUTRA 

(In SansJmt) 

One of the Most Important Mahayana Texts 

Edited, after MSS from Nepal, by 

Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. (Oxford), 

President of Otani BnddMst Universitj/ (Otani Daigoku) 

Complete in One Volume 

PBINTED AjND published 

Bi' THE 

OTAXI UNITBRSITY PRESS 

PP. Xni 4-376 ; Price ^¥10.00 ......... .Foreign Postage ^1.50 ' 

The book can now be had at Otani Daigaku, 
Mnromachi-Kashira, Kyoto, Japan. 



SOME fiPFRECIATIONS OF THE EASTERN BUDDHIST. 

make-up of this magazine is delightful; it is beautifully 

Arneiioim ;• exoeaent, oSeis teal eontribittions to 

the s^B S^t wish it in oonchlding 
mil knowledge, and welcome.” .... Tfte OcenU RevUw. 

ae Seure.re;me. atf? ae la metaphysique 

axyenne que m Sets to thepniposeof 

..’ss 

cau here at lastiincl both in its bistorical md 

thy OUromde. 

metaphysical aspects. . . - tribute to the luteruational ^Nevv 

pn. “ ff\Srth?fto l^rMSa aS echotoly periodical should tovo 
Thought Atonoe tat lecc^tiou and appreciation. Ihe 

great Spiritual Moviement <rf ‘ the wmparatively high level at- 
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America.”,....;. 

Jajpan Advertiser. - written and finely printed journal, and I wish it 

..It is an ^‘Sl^alS lid the religious tone of the ar- 
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English Sanskrit scholar. 
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PLOTINUS is a name to charm with; 
and Fortunes have been made by exploiting his 
ideas. Plato made his fame by re-vamping them, 
and Neo-Pythagoreanism lasted a millennium. 

But until now there has never, in any lan- 
guage, been a COMPLETE SOURCE-BOOK 
and LIBRARY, containing all the Biogi’aphies, 
even those out of print for centuries, as that of 
Jamblichus. It costs only Five Dollars (Money 

Order or jN. P. Draft). 

The Oathas of ZOROASTER, in English. 

Arranged as his Biography, S-.OO 

(Sent as free premium with Pj-thagoras) 

PIOTINES Complete Translation, 4 vols. 

$12.00 

NUMENIUS, Text, Translation, Studies 

_ $ 2.00 

(TMs is sent as free premium with Plotinus) 

To secure these premiums, cut out this advertise- 
ment and send with money direct to PLATONIST 
PRESS, 1177 Warburton Ave., N. Yonkers, N. Y., 


Connoisseurs who are seeking for rare 
specimens of Japanese art will find 
the choicest at . 

Samurai Sliokai. 


We deal only in the best and if they are 
to be found in Japan we have them: 

BUDDHIST PICTURES AND STATUES, 

IVORY CARVINGS, BRONZE WORK, CLOISSONE, 

ANTIQUES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Everything guaranteed as represented. 

FOREIGN ORDERS SOLICITED. 


SAMURAJ SHOKAt 

Honcho, Yokohama. 





SOME APPBECI&TIOIS OF THE E5BTERN BODDHISf . 

« The physical make-up of this magaziae is delightful ; it is beautifiilly 
nriuted on an excellent grade of paper, the typc^phy is ahoye reproaeh, 
and the general make-up is enhanced by a photograrore repr^uction of 
«Kwan4n Ssu of the'' Yumedono Sanotuar^;. The editor, 
taro Suzuki, is to be congratulated on the publ^l^ of a magazine 
S worthily represents the Eastern Buddhist Society; we recomm^d it to 
Atnerican readers ” The Messenger, . 

« Altogether, the first number is excellent, ofiEers r^l contributions to 
our knowledge, and deserves all the success that we wi^ it m concluding 
these brief words of appreciation and welcome.” The OcmU ^ 

«I1 n*est pas de meiUeure reyue, pour 1^ amis de la metaphysique 

arvenne aue The JSasfem Buddhist” Be VoUe jyisis, 

^ « TM Eastern Buddhist is very ably edited and for thepmj^seof 
helping the Engbab reading public to understand Buddhism. Tbre^ers 
can^here at lasted what so many haveb^u t^wor- 

th? Vesentation of advanced Buddhist thought both in its histonoal and 
ftftnpcts” >,A OoTTespond&nt in Japan Ohronide, 

is a great tribute to tbe Internalioarf Hew 
Thoi^ht Alliance that this broadminded and scholarly periodical shonld have 
beei^sent to British' Headquarters for recogmtion and appr^tion. The 
a ma^Ment,feid|or -dusion of Japan xn the 

tamed bv its first number, ought to find a pla^ on the table not only the 
mSsSry Md Wem Students of religion reading in da^, 
S and Obina,^ot also in tbe Hbraries of Europe and Amenea. . . . .2Vte 

fa^®^lently Written and, finely prmted Joumal, and 1 ^ it 
« Tirtfii tlie soholarlv value and the religious tone of the ar- 
tS S^to sooiety.”.T.£effer^ « sofcd 
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